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Mercerizing Machinery for Piece Goods 


— AND 


Yarns in the Warp or Chain 


All Kinds of Outfits for Bleaching Thread and Soft Twisted Yarns. 
Bleaching Machinery for Yarnsin the Warp or Chain. 


Singeing Machines, Boiling Kiers, 
Washers Water, Chemic and Sour 
Squeezers. 

Rusden Patent, Continuous Chain- 


less Steamer, Aniline Agers. 


Dyeing Machines, Open Soapers, 


Blanket Washers, Color Kettles, 
Horizontal or Vertical Drying Ma- 
chines, with Copper or Tinned Iron 
Cylinders. 


Water and Starch Mangles, Auto- 
matic Tentering Machines, Dyeing 


Machines for Chain Warps. 
Dampening Machines, Calenders 
for Rolling, Glazing, Chasing and 
Embossing, also Calenders for Moire 
Finish. 


Sole Manufacturers of Patented 
AND Flexible Cloth Expander for Cylin- 
der Drying Machines, Calenders, 

Mangles, etc. 


Combination Rolls made of Cotton 
and Husk, especially adapted for Soft 
Finish, Unequalled for Elasticity 
and Durability. 


Cotton, Paper, Husk, Chilled Iron, 
Brass and Rubber Rolls, Electro-De 


posited Copper Rolls for all purposes. 
Padding and Drying Machines for 
Shade Cloths, Single and Double 
Cylinder Engines, Hydraulic Presses 


and Pumps. 


Estimates, Drawings and full particulars of complete plants 
furnished on application 
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Monthly Comment. 


The Tariff on Cotton Goods. 

The statement on the cotton goods tariff 
by Walter H. Langshaw, president of the 
Dartmouth Mills Corporation, New Bedford, 
which appears in this issue, deserves atten- 
tion because of the importance of the ques- 
tion, the vigorous manner in which the case 
is presented, and the prominence of the 
writer in the trade. Mr. Langshaw’s state- 
ment was prompted by the reply, published 
in our August issue, of Messrs. J. R. Mac- 
Coll and Henry F. Lippitt to the article on 
the cotton goods schedule in the August 
issue of “World’s Work.” 

It is unfortunate that the tariff ques- 
tion was not settled last year to the sat- 
isfaction of the country. It is particu- 
larly unfortunate for the textile industry that 
the textile schedules, I and K, are the bone 
of contention, the object of the principal at- 
tack from all quarters. That, however, is 
the stubborn fact, and the part of wisdom is 
not only to recognize it, but to discover the 
cause and avoid a repetition of the present 
experience in the new revision of the tariff 
that now appears probable within the next 
two or three years. The cause of the dissat- 
isfaction with the Payne textile tariff sched- 
ules is not that prices have becn advanced 
under them. As a matter of fact the prices 
for both cotton and wool goods have not 
been unduly advanced. Cotton goods have 
not advanced to compensate for the increase 
in the cost of the raw material, in which 
there is free trade, while the prices of wool 
goods have declined since the Payne tariff 


went into effect. The real reason for the in- 
tense popular dissatisfaction with the textile 
schedules is that the people believe they 
were framed outside of the halls of Con- 
gress by the producing interests they 
affected most. It seems to us that Mr. 
Langshaw loses sight oi this vital fact when 
he says: 

“A committee comprised of mill owners and men 
actively engaged in the business could easily make 
up a schedule that would provide ample protection 
and would not create serious opposition from any 
section of the country.” 

In the present temper of the people 
of the United States no tariff framed 
by a committee representing special pro- 
ducing interests can escape serious op- 
position. The only way to satisfy the 
popular demand is to frame the tariff sched- 
ules in accordance with the facts as disclosed 
by a deliberate and thorough investigation 
by competent and unbiased experts. No 
person of sense would think of excluding the 
manufacturers from participation in such an 
investigation, but such participation must be 
free from the suspicion of undue control if 
the people, who rule this country when they 
please, are to be satisfied with the result. 

Another and even more evident mistake 
on Mr. Langshaw’s part is disclosed, or 
rather admitted, in this passage: 


“Notwithstanding my convictions and large in- 
terests, I have refrained from taking active part 
during the session of Congress, out of considera- 
tion for those of my contemporaries who were in 
the majority, and who have for years arrogantly 
assumed that they only were qualified to outline 
the policy to be pursued.” 
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The responsibility for the control of tariff 
legislation by ttle coteries of manufacturers 
rests chiefly on those who fail to protest 
against it in season, and of whom Mr. Lang- 
shaw is one. Mr. Langshaw’s vigorous pro- 
test comes a year and a half too late to have 
any effect in preventing the tariff difficulty 
in which the textile trade now finds itself. 
He should have done in the early months of 
1909 what he is doing now, and what the 
Textile World Record tried its best to do, 
point out the mistakes of the Payne revision 
of the textile schedules before Congress and 
the President incorporated them into law. 
In April, 1909, we called attention to certain 
defects in the then pending cotton schedule. 
We examined in detail the schedule as pro- 
posed by Messrs. Lippitt and MacColl, con- 
cluding our comments with this advice: 

But the most serious objection to the Payne 
thread counting clause is that it disturbs an estab- 
lished and well-understood method of counting 
threads, introducing great uncertainty and confu- 
sion in a schedule that is at best complicated and 
difficult to understand. This objection to a change 
of the established order of things would be as 
sound even if the Payne method of counting 
threads were in use and the change were to the 
Dingley method. The Payne method would, as far 
as we can discover, differ from all other tariff bills 
in this and foreign countries and causes only con- 
fusion. It is unfortunate that this change in count- 
ing threads should have been attempted at this 
particular time, when there is so much criticism 
of revision by indirection, and doubly unfortunate 
that the change should operate so as to raise 
duties on cheap goods more than on the higher 
priced fabrics. If the tariff on cotton goods is too 
low let it be raised to the right level after good 
reasons have been advanced for the increase. But 
this raising of rates in complicated schedules by 
changing established methods of counting threads 
in such a way that even an expert can understand 
the effect of the change only after complicated 
calculations, is a mistake and calculated to do 
more harm than good to the cause of true pro- 
tection. 

The discovery of the thread counting 
joker, made, not only by ourselves, but inde- 
pendently by a number of others, forced 
Chairman Payne to withdraw it while the 
bill was pending in the House. If our ex- 
ample of outspoken criticism of the Payne 
bill in the early months of 1909, had been 
generally followed, if the underlying prin- 
ciple of this April, 1909, suggestion had 
been adopted in the revision of the textile 
schedules, the textile trade would now be 
free from the disturbing influence of another 
and radical revision. 
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Cotton Growing in California. 


Last month we published an account of 
cotton growing in the Imperial Valley, Cali- 
fornia, written by W. H. Kindig, of El 
Centro. The following letter giving addi- 
tional information was received from Mr. 
Kindig, but too late for that issue: 


El Centro, Cal., July 28, 1910. 
Editor Textile World Record: 


A letter from you to Mr. J. T. Walker of the 
California Cotton Co. has just come into my hands 
accidentally. As it is very desirable for you to 
have the latest information, I will give you some 
facts to add to my article published in the Los 
Angeles Herald. On account of the difficulty of 
getting labor to prepare the ground, the acreage 
planted fell somewhat sort of my estimates. 
About 18,000 acres were actually planted. In order 
to get this amount planted, however, it was neces- 
sary to arrange some plan by which money could 
be borrowed by the grower on his growing crop. 
As there was no idle money in the Valley banks, 
it had to be sought for outside. Capitalists in Los 
Angeles, San Francisco and New York looked the 
field over carefully with a view of investing in Im- 
perial Valley cotton mortgages which would bring 
a high rate of interest. They could not accept the 
evidence produced, and so turned the proposition 
down. The money to finance the crop was finally 
obtained from the San Diego banks, they loaning 
it through the Joseph R. Loftus Company, the 
iargest individual planters, making them respon- 
sible for the inspection of crops, and for the re- 
payment of the loans. In an ordinary country de- 
pending upon erratic rainfall, this would have been 
a great risk, but here where a crop is assured if a 
good stand is obtained to begin with, the risk is 
reduced to a niinimum. 

Southern classifiers who have visited this coun- 
try tell us that on account of the uniform white- 
ness, and the superior strength of the fiber, the 
staple being an inch in length and over, our cot- 
ton will grade strict good middling. The prospects 
now are flattering. Picking will begin August 15. 
On account of lateness of planting, it will not be 
in full swing until a month later. It will continue 
through January. The growers here are certainly 
in need of help. If two or three hundred Southern 
white families could be brought into the valley it 
would be a good thing for all concerned. Indi- 
vidual growers, however, have comparatively small 
tracts, and none of them could afford to advance 
railroad fares, but there is plenty of work for any 
coming in. The labor at present is of a high class, 
and will be kept so if possible. The cotton fruits 
plentifully, and the offer of $1.00 per hundred 
pounds for picking attracts white help. If the 
picking time actually arrives and a plentiful supply 
of white help is not forthcoming, it is probable 
that a thousand or more Mohammedans will be 
brought in from the northern part of the state to 
assist in gathering the crop. 

Six new gins are being installed in various towns 
of the valley and an oil mill of sixty tons daily 
capacity will be located at E] Centro. The Joseph 
R. Loftus Co. will put in a compress at El Centro 
and make this a cotton center. 

W. H. Kindig 
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In our reply we indicated to Mr. Kindig 
a disapproval of his plan to develop cotton 
growing in the Imperial Valley with Mo- 
hammedan labor, stating our opinion that 
the Valley should be made a white man’s 
country, as the presence of unassimilative 
races causes serious trouble. We added that 
it would be better to go without cotton than 
to get into that difficulty. Mr. Kindig re- 
plied promptly as follows: 


El Centro, Cal., Aug. 9, 1910. 
Editor Textile World Record: 


Yours of August 2, addressed to the writer per- 
sonally, is at hand. I regret you did not get the 
first letter in time to incorporate it in the August 
article, because it brings the information down to 
date. My letter can appear in your September is- 
sue, but I would be pleased to add to it. The pick- 
ing of cotton has begun in the Valley, and we 
ginned our first bale on August §. We are send- 
ing you a small sample by this mail which may be 
of interest to vou. Evidently I did not make my- 
self understood in regard to the labor question. I 
intended to say that, if the cotton picking season 
came on and it was impossible to get other help, 
we could get the work done by Japanese and Hin- 
doos, but we are exerting every effort possible to 
bring into the Valley only high class American 
labor. To this end, we are offering $1.00 per hun- 
dred for picking. Our cotton fruits plentifully, and 
is kept clean of weeds. As it yields from one to 
one and a half bales to the acre, the price offered 
should attract sufficient white help to take care of 
the entire crop. We are now advertising in sev- 
eral Southern papers to that effect, and we hope 
we can get a large number of Southern families to 
come from the Southern boll weevil district into 
Imperial Valley to help us make our cotton. 


W. H. Kindig. 
The sample of Imperial Valley cotton can 
be seen at our Boston office. Portions of it 
will be mailed to anyone interested on appli- 
cation. 
sseiapindiaajisinaariaaiaiae 


Cotton Growing in India. 


An imposing delegation representing both 
Lancashire and Indian cotton mill owners 
called on Lord Morley, Secretary of State 
for India, several weeks ago to urge that 
measures be adopted for increasing and im- 
proving the Indian cotton crop. The Rt. 
Hon. A. Emmott, leader of the delegation, 
began his address to Lord Morley with this 
impressive statement of the present crisis 
and the vast interests involved: 


Mr. Emmott—I shall confine myself to empha- 
sizing in a few sentences the great gravity of the 
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present position of the cotton trade and the 
urgency of our needs. You must know that the 
export trade in manufactured goods from this 
country is the greatest export trade in manufac- 
tured goods of any kind from any country in the 
world. 

Lord Morley—In money value? 

Mr. Emmott—In money value. Our total ex- 
ports during the last five years have varied from 
£92,000,000 to £110,000,000 sterling in value. They 
represent almost half of our total exports of 
manufactured goods. They represent almost half 
of the total value of manufactured goods exported 
from Germany, and within £20,000,000 of the total 
of manufactured goods exported from France. 
That represents a vast trade, and that trade 
is at the present moment in great difficulty, 
if not in absolute danger, because of the shortage 
of the supply of the raw material of the industry. 
The high price of cotton at the moment, and the 
extreme scarcity of the cotton, even apart from 
its price, have rendered resort either to short 
time, or in many cases a stoppage, inevitable. 
Employers are losing vast sums of money owing 
to the unprofitable trade, and employes are losing 
a considerable portion of the wages which they 
are able to earn when the mills are running full 
time. 


One gratifying feature of the hearing was 
the unqualified acceptance of a proposition 
that for years we have urged on Lancashire, 
apparently with no other resuit than to 
increase the opposition to it, namely, that “it 
makes no difference where the European 
gets his supply of cotton, so long as he gets 
it.” Mir. Emmott voiced his approval of that 
proposition in these words: 


I submit, that a greater supply of Indian cotton, 
irrespective of quality, will release a certain 
amount of American cotton, of which we are so 
short in Lancashire at the present time. 


C. W. Macara, president of the Interna- 
tional Cotton Federation, who has been one 
of the most strenuous supporters of the plan 


to promote cotton growing on national 
rather than international lines, was the most 
vigorous in assuring Lord Morley that cot- 
ton growing was an international problem: 


It does not matter much whether the cotton 
grown in India is used by the Lancashire spinner, 
or by the Indian, Continental or American spin- 
ner. The question of cotton growing must be 
treated from an international point of view, be- 
cause, if the Continental spinner is using Indian 
cotton in place of American cotton, it is evident 
that there will be a corresponding quantity of 
American cotton left over for the Lancashire 
spinner, who at present suffers enormously from 
the scarcity of the supply of American cotton. 
The extension of cotton growing in India would 
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thus not only benefit Continental, but also Lan- 
cashire and Indian spinners. 

There was one thing that evidently had 
made all the speakers pause, namely the 
quality of Indian cotton. Mr. Emmott re- 
ferred to this feature as follows: 

It is arguable that if India can greatly increase 
her supplies of cotton, and America is unable to 
find us more cotton, Great Britain may be forced 
more and more to use Indian cotton. It is re- 
corded that during the days of the great cotton 
famine they had a prayer meeting in Lancashire 
at which they asked the Almighty to send more 
cotton, and that one Lancashire operative prayed 
in this way, ““O Lord, send us more more cotton, 
but, O Lord, not Surat.” Since the days of that 
famine, Lancashire has as a matter of fact, more 
and more resorted to the use of finer classes of 
cotton, and I must say for my own part, that I 
think the situation in Lancashire would be more 
relieved by a supply of better cotton, if India 
can be induced to give us better cotton, than even 
by an increase in the supply. 

One error to which Lancashire has clung, 
that the evils of cotton speculation can be 
corrected by increasing the supply of cotton, 
was in evidence at the Morley reception. 
Thus Mr. Macara said: 

3y increasing the supply of cotton the price of 
all varieties is reduced, and further, speculation 
in American cotton will become more difficult to 
carry on. 

In view of the rapid increase in the de- 
mand for cotton the idea of ending specula- 
tion by increasing the supply appears ridicu- 
lous. Sooner or later the cotton trade will 
realize that the way to correct the evils of 
speculation in the raw material is by the 
strict regulation of cotton exchanges, and 
that the first step in providing that regula- 
tion is to make a thorough and scientific 
investigation of the question. If the plan 
formulated at the Atlanta Cotton Confer- 
ence, for an international cotton committee 
had been carried out and such a committee 
had after careful study formulated rules for 
the conduct of cotton exchanges, it is not 
improbable that this vexed question of cot- 
ton speculation would now be well advanced 
toward solution. To attempt a solution by 
increasing the cotton supply is to chop with 
the back of the axe. 

In his statement to Lord Morley, Mr. 
Macara frankly admitted that Lancashire 
had neglected cotton growing in India for 
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fear it would encourage the Indian cotton 
spinning industry: 


It seems to be generally recognized by Lan- 
cashire cotton spinners that sufficient attention 
has not been paid in the past to the cultivation 
of cotton in India. This want of attention was, 
no doubt, partly due to the assumption which was 
freely entertained some years ago that by extend- 
ing cotton growing in India the Lancashire cotton 
industry would create for itself a formidable com- 
petitor in the Indian cotton spinning industry by 
facilitating the work of the Indian millowner. We 
believe, however, that most of the Lancasnire 
spinners and the public generally are recognizing 
the futility of such an argument, as if it holds 
good as regards India it must necessarily hold 
good in any other country where cotton growing 
and manufacturing are carried on simultaneously, 
e. g., it would apply to the United States of Amer 
ica, from which country our largest supply of 
cotton is obtained, and where increased cotton 
crops would be welcomed by every spinner in 
the world. 


Thus another error is fading away, and the 
European cotton spinner has reached the 
point where he is ready to acknowledge that 
“American cotton, like that of Asia and 
Africa, belongs to those who will pay the 
most for it.” 

The suggestions presented to Lord Morley 
for increasing and improving the Indian cot- 
ton crop, included the introduction of im- 
proved methods under official supervision, 
the establishment of seed farms and selection 
of seed of indigenous growth, establishing 
buying centers for cotton, increasing the 
number of agricultural banks, removal of the 
export duty on cotton and issuing fortnightly 
ginners’ reports, as in the United States. 

In replying to the addresses Lord Morley 
made it plain that, while sympathizing with 
the objects sought by the petitioners, he was 
not prepared to go as far as they desired him 
to go in abandoning the policy of laissez 
faire in the government’s relations with the 
people of India. Lord Morley said in part: 

It had been suggested that the Government of 
India should make grants to the local govern- 
ments. He wanted them to establish cotton- 
purchasing centers. They must remember, how- 
ever, that the Government of India had not un- 
limited funds at their disposal. 

There was another consideration to be taken 
into account. They would all agree that it would 
never do for the Government of India to direct 
all its energies to the development of one single 


branch of industry to the neglect of all others. 
He was only saying that so that they might see 
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that there were difficulties to face in carrying out 
the policy which they recommended. What he had 
said did not in the least diminish his interest in 
the proposals laid before him and his desire to see 
what could be done to carry out anything which 
would bring about the main object they had in 
view—(hear, hear),—because he believed it was 
for the best interests of Lancashire and of India 
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He had said something about the expansion of 
the capacities of India as a cotton-growing coun- 
try. He had some figures given to him which 
were quite remarkable. First, as to area of cul- 
tivation. He found that the area had been in- 
creased in the last twelve or fourteen years from 
15,000,000 acres to 20,000,000. In the same period 
the amount of cotton grown had increased from 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF MANUFACTURED WOOLENS. 
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that the country should grow more cotton, and 
cotton of a better quality. But he must counsel 
them to have patience. He was quite aware that 
it was one thing to advise patience in Whitehall 
and another thing to carry out the advice in Lan- 
cashire when the cottages of the workers were 
half empty. But they had to consider all the facts 
in their relation to the problem before them. 
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three or three and a half million bales to nearly 
five million bales. He was aware that the Indian 
‘bales were smaller than the American, but that 
did not affect the argument. 

In the ten years ending 1900 the average export 
of cotton from India had been 1,300,000 bales, 
while in the last year the export had been over 
2,000,000 bales. That was a remarkable expansion. 






















































































































































































































































































He should like to ask as to Egypt. He would 


like to compare Egypt with India, and Egyptian 
cotton was not at all like what Mr. Emmott’s 
weaver had said in respect of Surats.—( Laughter. ) 
India wanted a great deal of its own product for 
its own mills, but Egypt did not. Yet Egypt’s 
contribution to Lancashire’s supply was not so 
much increased as was that of India. He men- 
tioned this to show that there was something 
more potent than a Government department pro- 
ducing cotton from India. 

Something was said about the cotton grower not 
getting the best price for his product. The fact 
was that the demand for cotton had increased the 
price, and the Indian producer had consequently 
increased his supply by from 30 to 50 per cent. 
The Government might not be able to do very 
much to improve the supply of cotton, but he 
would take care that the Agricultural Department 
should, as far as he was able to see to it, discover 
what could be done, and he hoped that whatever 
could be done might be done as the result of their 
inquiries. He was not sure how far the Govern- 
ment of India would be wise in establishing 
buying centers, and he did not think that the Gov- 
ernment could send out an army of specialists to 
instruct the people, who might not desire to carry 
out the suggestions which were made; but he 
would endeavor to see what was practicable, and, 
at any rate, he would promise that what could be 
done would be done in a sympathetic manner. 


o—__—__- 


The Wool Supply. 


The discovery has been made in Europe 
that cotton is not the only textile material of 
which the supply is falling behind the de- 
The Germans have awakened to the 


mand. 
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Lbs. in units of one million. 
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fact that the supply of wool is inadequate to 
meet the demand, and an organization has 
been formed to promote the growing of 


wool in German colonies. The conditions 
which led to this action, and the plans for in- 
creasing the wool supply are outlined as fol- 
lows by the “Zeitschrift fuer die gesamte 
Textil-Industrie”’: 


It is well known that the German wool clip has 
been steadily declining during the last fifty years. 
In 1870 there were 30,000,000 sheep in Germany, 
while at the present time there are only 7,500,000. 
The entire German wool clip is but 26,000,000 
pounds and the consumption of wool in German 
mills amounts to 440,000,000 pounds a year, Ger- 
many pays $100,000,000 a year for foreign wool 
so that we depend on foreign countries not only 
for the supply of cotton, but also for nearly all 
the wool we use. It is, therefore, a cause of 
gratification that men have been found to under- 
take the extension of wool growing in our col- 
onies in order to prevent a wool famine. This 
work is in the interest not alone of the textile 
industry but of German industry in general. 

The plans for furthering the growing of German 
wool are based on sound business principles and 
backed by ample financial resources. It is pointed 
out that the consumption of wool is constantly 
increasing. Although Australia and the Argen- 
tine have heretofore produced an ample supply of 
wool, yet it must be borne in mind that unforseen 
events may interfere with their wool production. 
“The wise man builds in time.” In order to pro- 
vide necessary means for doing the necessary pre- 
liminary work of establishing wool growing in 
the German colonies, a wool growing syndicate 
has recently been formed in Berlin, the plan being 
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to promote wool growing on a large scale in Ger- 
man South West Africa, German East Africa and 
Morocco. The program provides a capital of 
$750,000 for South West Africa and $75,000 for 
East Africa. This enterprise should be encour- 
aged in every possible way by the German wool 
manufacturing industry. Mr. Kuelz, a member of 
the colonial wool growing syndicate, states that 
while it is not expected the colonial supply will 
be sufficient to meet the requirements of the Ger- 
man mills, yet it will be large enough to have an 
influence on the world prices for wool. 


QQ 


International Organization in the Wool Trade. 


The committee representing wool grow- 
ers, dealers and manufacturers, which was 
erganized some time ago at Bradford, Eng., 
for the purpose of improving the packing of 
wool, met last month at London. It was 
stated at this meeting that there had already 
been a marked improvement in the packing 
of wool, although much yet remained to be 
accomplished. A letter from the Union de 
Filateurs Francais was read, inviting the 
British committee to unite with the French 
organization in bringing about a wool con- 
ference at the Roubaix Exposition in I9gI11. 
This suggestion met with general approval 
and it was decided to invite the Union to ap- 
point a representative to join the British 
committee. Complaint was made as to the 
bad condition of South American wool as re- 
gards the tying of the fleeces and a circular 
letter on the subject is to be sent to the 
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trade interested in South American wool. 
The British committee is engaged in an im- 
portant work, which can be advantageously 
extended to include all questions of common 
interest to the wool trade. 

It is a work in which the American wool 
and wool manufacturing trade can take part 
with advantage. Not only the packing of 
the fleeces, but the growing of wool deserves 
earnest attention. The increasing demand 
for wool combined with the practically sta- 
tionary supply makes the wool supply an 
urgent question, and it is te be hoped that 
from the small beginning at Bradford a 
business like and efficient international or- 
ganization may develop. 


————_— 


EVENTS OF INTEREST IN THE TEXTILE 
TRADE. 


July 20. Announcement is made that the 
attempt to bring about a short time schedule 
in the Austrian cotton mills has failed and 
each mill is left to adjust the running time 
to suit its special business situation. 

2% 


July 27. A large deputation from the In- 
ternational Cotton Federation call on Lord 
Morley, secretary for India, to urge that the 
Government assist in increasing the quan- 
tity and improving the quality of India 
cotton. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF MANUFACTURED COTTONS. 
Value in units of $100,000. 
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July 30. The London series of wool sales 
close, prices having been well maintained, 
although showing an indication to decline 
toward the last. 


August 1. Various New England cotton 
mills have recently shipped and sold large 
quantities of cotton at New York because ot 
the high price prevailing. 


August 1. Practically all lines of men’s 
wear were opened at this date, nearly a 
month late. The business is unsatisfactory 
in spite of the lower prices, clothiers order- 
ing in small quantities. 


August 6. Collector Loeb issued an order 
that after August 15 all dry goods falsely 
marked as to measurement will not be ad- 
mitted at the port of New York. The order 
includes everything from lace curtains to 
shoe laces. 


August 6. The County Council of Lan- 
cashire vote to place at the disposal of the 
British Cotton Growing Association the 
sum of $50,000, being the amount standing 
to the credit of the coronation fund after 
$2,500 had been contributed for the furnish- 
ing of a sanitarium for consumptives near 
Ramsbottom. 


August 10. The Hotel Wentworth, 
Newcastle, near Portsmouth, N. H., has 
been selected for the autumn meeting of the 
National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers. 


August 19. A joint selling agency in the 
North and in the South has been arrangec 
by several of the leading cotton machine 
builders, which will enable them to furnish 
complete equipments for cotton spinning 
mills. The builders in this agreement in- 
clude Potter & Johnston Co., who now 
builds pickers and openers and who will 
soon build revolving flat cards, the Woon- 
socket Machine & Press Co., who supply 
the roving machinery, and the Fales & 
Jenckes Machine Co. who build the spin- 
ning frames. Nasmith combers are to be 
supplied with a complete combing equip- 
ment if desired. 


August 22. A strike of laborers, mostly 
Italians employed upon the construction 





work of the new mills under way at New 
Bedford, has held up the work to some ex- 
tent and resulted in some disorder. 


August 26. The exporters of textile 
goods in Great Britain, France and Ger- 
many organize to enter a protest against 
the circular of instruction from the United 
States Government requiring the deposit at 
the nearest American consulate of two 
specimens of each class of goods entered 
for export to America. 


August 29. President Taft makes public 
a letter dated August 20 to Chairman Wil- 
liam B. McKinley of the Republican Con- 
gressional Committee, in which the Presi- 
dent advocates the creation of a tariff com- 
mission and a revision of the tariff one 
schedule at a time as rapidly as the neces- 
sary information is obtained. 


August 30. Short covering forces the 
price of August cotton at New York to 
19 3/4 cents, the highest since 1874. Other 
cotton markets in the United States and 
abroad were but little affected by the opera- 
tions of the New York speculators. 

Siaanitenmeaitiaiiipinailtcie 
THE SITUATION IN THE GERMAN 
COTTON INDUSTRY. 


By HEINRICH SEMLINGER, Mill Manager. 


(Translated from the German by the Editor of the Textile 
World Record.) 


No improvement has taken place in the 
German cotton trade since the close of 1909, 
when I called attention to the growing seri- 
ousness of the business situation. On the 
contrary, a dark cloud has overspread the 
business sky and what I predicted in speak- 
ing to my friends at the beginning of the 
year 1909 is being experienced: that a change 
for the better was to be expected only when 
the situation became for us as bad as it 
was good in the prosperous years of 1907 
and 1908. The situation in this respect 
leaves little to be desired, since at the pres- 
ent time the price obtained for yarn and 
cloth barely covers the cost of the material 
used. The losses now being suffered by 
users of cotton are mounting to serious 
proportions and all are realizing that if the 
urgent efforts made last winter to put a gen- 
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eral short-time schedule into force had suc- 
ceeded, the situation now would be much 
better than it actually is. The expectation 
on the part of certain manufacturers that by 
purchasing raw material at a low price, or 
by obtaining a large production in their 
mills they could escape the threatened dan- 
gers, has not been realized in any case. 
The few manufacturers who thwarted the 
plan to bring about general short time, have 
found themselves as well as others drawn 
into the abyss, sinking deeper month by 
month, although perhaps somewhat behind 
their competitors who have run on short 
time. 

The following schedule showing the 
course of prices for cotton yarn and cloth 
and the resulting margin for the spinner 
gives a better view of the situation than any 
words can do. The margin is the difference 
between the price of cotton at Bremen and 
the price of the yarn and no account is taken 
of the loss of 10 to 12 per cent. in manufac- 
turing: 

Midaling ya-qe Var 


' Price dic 
Stn be tb. 


Date Price Margin PrintClth, 


PerLb. Per Yd. 
1908 
April13 $.115 $.198 $.083 
096 «4174.05 
.089 .161 .056 


089 .157 .059 


$0555 
.0478 
-0429 
.0412 


$.244 $.129 
July 6 124 -220 5 
Oct. § -105 -194 


Dec. 21 
1909 
March 15 .104 187 
June 21 122 -198 
July 12 -140 -209 069) «= «183.043 
Sept. 6 146 -220 .074 .194 .048 
Nov. 2 162 242 .08 211.049 
Dec. 6 .167 244 074 .216 .049 
Dec. 20 .168 245 077. .216 .048 
1gI0 
Feb. 21 -162 .247 085 .218 .056 
March 21.164 -241 077. .211 .047 
April18 —.161 238 077. .209 .048 
May 9 165 .234 069. .207 .042 
June 9 -170 233 .063  .207  .037 
June 20 164 231 067. .205 .04I .0489 
July 11 .162 227 065 .200 .038 .0484 
Aug. I -167 31 064 .202 .035 -0495 


In addition it should be borne in mind 
that during a dull market the prices real- 
ized for yarn and cloth are usually under the 
official figures, and as a result the margins 
shown in the above table are in excess of 
those obtained by- the spinner. If the loss 
from waste in manufacturing and the cost of 
freight is deducted from the nominal mar- 


.098 .187 


083 .161 .057 
076 .172  .05 


-0418 
-0473 
0506 
-0522 
0555 
0555 
0555 


-0544 
0533 
.0522 
.OSTI 
.0500 
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gin, there remains on the first of August for 
the German spinner about $.044 per pound 
on 36s to 42s yarn, and about $.016 per 
pound for 20s American yarn, to cover the 
steadily increasing cost of labor, the depre 
ciation of the plant, and the interest on the 
capital. 

In spite of this serious situation there are 
many who believe that still worse will con- 
tinue to come until all spinners and weavers 
unite in reducing their production. I hope, 
however, that we are now at the lowest point 
of the depression, regardless of whether the 
raw cotton market advances or declines, and 
that a firm resistance to a further decline in 
prices—the buyers are now talking about 
$.044 for 46 XX 48 print cloth—will 
bring about the long hoped for improve- 
ment. The extraordinary crops, which now 
seem probable in all parts of the German 
Empire, should encourage consumers to 
change their policy and begin purchases in 
normal volume; all the more because the 
dealers in cotton yarn and cloth are carry- 
ing very small stocks of merchandise. 

Practically no one is in a position at the 
present time to learn how the cotton crop 
will develop in the next few months and 
what the course of prices is to be. One fact, 
however, is as clear as daylight: the last 
American crop was a failure. It is imma- 
terial whether it amounts to 10 1/4 million 
or 10 3/4 million bales, it was too small to 
provide for the fabulous increase in the num- 
ber of spindles and there must be an extra- 
ordinarily large crop in 1910-11 if we are to 
escape high prices for the raw material. The 
prospect for such a bumper crop to meet the 
needs of the spinners has faded away so that 
we must reckon for the next season on a re- 
duced supply, if not in fact on a _ positive 
famine as regards spinable cotton. Accord- 
ing to the latest bureau reports the condition 
of the growing cotton has fallen to 75 1/2 
per cent. of the normal crop and all hopes of 
the bumper crop that we need must be con- 
signed to their graves. Those, and unfor- 
tunately there are many, otherwise well in- 
formed people who are calculating on a re- 
duction in the price of cotton yarn and cloth, 
have a bitter disappointment awaiting them. 
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The prevailing low quotations for fall and 
winter cotton will soon disappear and the 
present price for spot cotton wall take their 
place. 

The American farmer by organization has 
become too strong to allow the control of 
the situation to pass from his hands, A ma- 
terial reduction in the price of cotton is not 
tu be thought of and the course of the 
market will be directed toward a high level, 
since the stocks are and will remain ex- 
hausted, and the new crop unfortunately is 
14 days late. 

Egyptian cotton has made remarkable 
advances in the past six months and there 
was a time at the end of March when the 
price of good fair Mit Afifi reached 29 cents; 
that is more than double the average price 
for the past 25 years. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to go back a century in order to find 
such quotations as we are facing today. 
Last year’s crop was unusually small and it 
is noteworthy that in October, 1909, at a 
time when the cotton was ready to pick, pre- 
dictions were freely made that the crop 
would be large. Like a flash of lightning 
from a clear sky came the astounding news 
that in place of the 6 1/2 million cantars, 
only 5 million cantars at the most was to be 
expected. This decrease was explained by 
the fact that, in contrast to previous years, 
there had been too great a rain fall on the 
cotton fields. The raw material require- 
ments of the many mills running on Egyp- 
tian yarn in England were supplied only 
with the greatest difficulty, since the crop 
was not only much smaller but much in- 
ferior in quality. 

The hard experiences in the year 1910 will 
remain long in the memories of the spin- 
ners of fine yarn. The only consolation to 
be extracted from the present deplorable sit- 
uation is that outside of Germany there is 
no cotton manufacturing country which is 
not suffering under like conditions. In 
whatever direction we turn we find the cot- 
ton industry in distress, particularly in’ 
American, English, Austrian and _ Italian 
mills. 

In all countries circumstances have forced 
the manufacturers to withdraw all objections 
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to short time. In England the spinners of 
32s ring spun yarn have a margin of 4.6 
cents to cover cost of manufacturing, as 
compared with 5.14 cents last year, 5.7 
cents in July, 1908, and 8.18 cents in July, 
1907. These conditions are practically the 
same as those prevailing in Germany. 


———$—$$___—___ 


POSTPONEMENT. 


The National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers make the following announce- 
ment: 

“The annual banquet of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers, which 
was set for September 14, 1910, at the 
Hotel Somerset, Boston, has been post- 
poned to February 1, 1911, the day of the 
annual business meeting of the Association. 
One of the chief guests and speakers at the 
banquet as set for September 14th was 
Hon. James S. Sherman, Vice-President of 
the United States, the others being Senator 
Francis E. Warren of Wyoming and Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts. A 
few days ago Vice-President Sherman 
wrote that because of the political compli- 
cations in his own State of New York and 
of pressure upon him to engage in the Con- 
gressional campaign in the West, he was 
regretfully compelled to cancel his engage- 
ment in Boston for September. Senator 
Warren could not conveniently come East 
at a later date this autumn, and, therefore, 
it seemed best to postpone the banquet un- 
til February 1, when it will be held at the 
Somerset with a distinguished group of 
guests and speakers.” 


SS 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
COTTON MANUFACTURERS. 


The 89th semiannual meeting of this asso- 
ciation will be held at Hotel Wentworth, at 
Newcastle, near Portsmouth, N. H., on 
Sept. 15 to 17. The association will be wel- 
comed to Portsmouth by Mayor Adams. 
The program of the proceedings includes the 
reading of papers on the following subjects: 
A New Textile. 


California Cotton. 
Cotton Mills in Mexico. 


TARIFF ON COTTON GOODS 


Economical Lubrication. 

Economizers and Draft. 

¥oreign Markets for Cotton Textiles. 

Illuminating Engineering. 

Moisture in Cotton. 

Natural and Artificial Draft:—Relative Advantages 
and Limitations of Each. 

Nature and Cause of Waste Fiber in Cotton Mills. 

Part Time Instruction for the Textile Industry. 

Producer Gas Engines. 

Purification of water for Mill Purposes. 

Renaissance of the Water Fall. 

Rewinding of Weft Yarn. 

Russian Turkestan and its Products. 

Textile Industry in Hungary. 

A special train of Pullman cars will leave 
the North Station, Boston, at 1.15 p. m., on 
Thursday, September 15, due at Ports- 
mouth at 2.45 p. m., whence conveyances 
will bring the party to Hotel Wentworth by 
about 3.30 p. m. 

Lunch will be served on the cars immedi- 
ately after leaving Boston. 

The party returning on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 17, will leave Hotel Wentworth, at 
1.15 p. m., and Portsmouth, at 1.45 p. m., 
arriving in Boston at about 3.30 p. m. 

Passengers from the following prominent 
stations can take regular trains subject to 
later changes in the schedules as follows:— 


Lowell, via Newburyport, Noon. 

South Lawrence, via Newbury- 
port, 

Manchester, N. H., 

Nashua (Union Station) going 
via Manchester, 

Portland, Me., 


Lewiston, Me., 


12.05 


12.45 Noon. 
11.10 a. m. 


10.17 a. m. 
1.35 p. m. 
10.33 a. m. 

Passengers from Worcester, Fall River, 
New Bedford, Adams and _ Springfield, 
Mass., also Providence, R. I., New London, 
Conn., New York City, Albany and Utica, 
N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Baltimore, Md.. 
and Charlotte, N. C., had better go via Bos- 
ton, arriving in this city in time to connect 
with the special train. 


The cost of tickets covering round trip 


Boston to Portsmouth 
and return; transfer of passenger and bag- 
gage between Portsmouth and Hotel Went- 
worth; parlor car seats from Boston to 
Portsmouth and from Portsmouth to Bos- 
ton; lunch en route going; care of baggage, 
board at the Hotel Wentworth commencing 


railroad fare from 
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with dinner Thursday, September 15, and 
ending after lunch Saturday, September 17, 
will be $13.25 per passenger. 


a 


THE TARIFF ON COTTON GOODS. 


A Statement by Walter H. Langshaw, President of the Dart- 
mouth Mfg. Corporation, New Bedford, Mass. 


The evident dissatisfaction with the Payne- 
Aldrich bill, and the scant courtesy shown its op- 
ponents at Washington, has created a condition 
which may prove serious to the Republican party, 
and to investors in many industries, particularly 
cotton manufacturers, which have developed under 
protection. 

I am a large investor in the cotton cloth manu- 
facturing and am actively engaged in the business. 
I have not at any time advocated an advance in 
tariff rate. On the contrary, I have favored mod- 
erate reduction on the entire schedule, believing it 
would benefit the entire country industrially, finan- 
cially and morally. 

Notwithstanding my convictions and large inter- 
est, I have refrained from taking active part dur- 
ing the session of Congress, out of consideration 
for those of my contemporaries who were in the 
majority, and who have for years arrogantly as- 
sumed that they only were qualified to outline the 
policy to be pursued. 

As a result of their policy, the cotton industry 
has been made the scapegoat, and placed in a 
most unfortunate predicament. An _ absolutely 
wrong impression prevails of the benefits that ac- 
crue to the cotton industry either from the tariff 
cf the Dingley or Payne-Aldrich tariff bill. 1 
therefore present a few facts for the consideratior. 
of those interested, particularly Senators Dolliver, 
Gore and Bristow, and any persons who may have 
been misled by the statements of the publicity 
committee of importers of dry and the 
pathetic word pictures in the issue of 
“World’s Work.” 

I have had forty years’ practical experience in 
cotton manufacturing, covering all branches from 
erection of buildings and installation of machinery 
to marketing of product. I am president and gen- 
eral manager of the Dartmouth Manufacturing 
Corporation and Bristol Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, both of New Bedford. The latter corpora- 
tion, which had formerly lost money, I reoragnized 
in 1896, and it is now on a dividend basis. The 
Dartmouth dividends have been sufficiently large 
to have been commented upon at Washington dur- 
ing the last session of Congress. I manufacture 
and market annually from five to six million dol- 
lars’ worth of cotton goods. 
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me of the largest individual investors in 
mill stocks in this country. That investment was 
placed with the idea of remaining permanent and 


for the sole purpose of receiving profits from it as 
a manufacturing proposition; not profits from 
commissions for selling its product; therefore, my 


position is one in common with investors in mill 


stock 


wn 


who are looking solely for a satisfactory 
return from their investment. 

Notwithstanding this, I was not invited to the 
conference which appointed Messrs. Lippitt and 
MacColl to represent the cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry. The only reason that I can assign for lack 
of courtesy in this instance, and many others, is 
that I am credited with having the courage of my 
convictions, and with holding views on some mat- 
ters, particularly the tariff, which are not quite in 
accord with those of the individuals who comprise 
the working machine of the Arkwright Club, the 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association and the Home 
Market Club 

I was a member of the Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association for about ten years, yet I was not 
asked to serve in any official capacity, probably 
for the same reason that I was not asked to attend 
the conference which appointed Messrs. Lippitt 
and MacColl. This association, which originally 
was a real cotton manufacturing association, is now 
ar association of mill officials, not necessarily 
owners, and supply men. Its semi-annual meet- 
ings are regarded as social outings, but the name 
is still used by the coterie to suit their purposes. 

I was a member of the Arkwright Club, but re- 
signed because of failure of the officials to submit 
to the members a complete report of money re- 
ceived and expended. I refused to become a mem- 
ber of the Home Market Club because I consid- 
ered the literature put out by that association so 
crude and its purpose so apparent as to disgust 
any intelligent, fair-minded person. 

The profits of the mills in charge of that por- 
tion of the clique, who are in the cotton manufac- 
turing business, has not been large enough to war- 
rant their, assuming the leadership in any feature 
of the business. Too much importance has been 
attached to family and education and not enough 
to merit, intelligence and experience. 

Messrs. Lippitt and MacColl state, in answer to 
an article in “World’s Work,” that they did not 
ask for an increase. This is hardly specific 
enough. Did they request that it should not be 
increased? At the time the bill was before Con- 
gress, the regular meeting of the Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association passed a vote endorsing the 
bill and petitioned Congress to pass the same. 
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This would-seem to indicate Messrs. Lippitt and 
MacColl’s attitude. The association named was 
evidently used as a cat’s paw in this instance, as 
it is fair to assume that there was not over the 
usual number present during the discussion which 
on most occasions does not equal 5 per cent. of 
the total membership. 

Recent evidence would seem to indicate that the 
special favors in the cotton schedule desired by 
Messrs. Lippitt and MacColl were sufficient to in- 
duce them to permit the cotton schedule to serve 
as a cloak to cover up the increase in rates on 
other commodities for the benefit of large combi- 
nations, of which apparently the rubber trust was 
one. 

The claim of Messrs. Lippitt and MacColl that 
they did not ask for a raise in the tariff, the bom- 
bastic eloquence of Speaker Cannon, and the 
sneers of Senator Aldrich will hardly serve to draw 
the attention of the public from the main point, 
which is that the tariff has been advanced, al- 
though it had been stated by those in authority 
that the revision was to be on a lower basis. 

The following is an extract from an editorial in 
a textile journal (‘Fibre and Fabric’), evidently 
iuspired: 


“Democrats and everyone out of joint with the 
progressive growth of American cotton manufac- 
turing are getting blue in the face shouting about 
the iniquity of Messrs. MacColl and Lippitt in fix- 
ing up the cotton schedule. Whom do the half mil- 
licn operatives in New England want to look after 
their interests? Do they want foreign competitors 
to fix the tariff rates so that America can become 


a dumping ground for the pauper labor of foreign 
countries? 


“With all the shouting against the textile sched- 
ules, not a man opposed to the present arrange- 
ment even offers a plan of revision covering the 
whole schedule.” 


In answer to this I do not think it will be neces- 
sary to call upon foreign competitors to make up 
a cotton tariff schedule when Messrs. Lippitt and 
MacColl retire from the lime light. Neither is 
there anything remarkable in the fact that a man 
opposed to the present schedule does not offer a 
new and complete plan. There are only a few 
with conceit enough to do this, and we have had 
an example of their work. A committee comprised 
of mill owners and men actively engaged in the 
business could easily make up a schedule that 
would provide ample protection and would not 
create serious opposition from any section of the 
country. 

As to the protection to the American laborer, 
and America becoming a dumping ground for 
pauper labor, this is an old and overworked cry. 





TARIFF ON COTTON GOODS 


No tariff can be devised that will protect the work- 
ingman that admits free the class of emigration 
which is now coming to this country. The Ameri- 
can laborer in New England possesses more in- 
telligence than he is ordinarily credited with by 
people who attach too much importance to educa- 
tion, and this is a feature that will have to be reck- 
oned with. 

I am alarmed at the boldness and unscrupulous- 
ness of the party machine, and the crude argu- 
ments in pamphlets and newspapers, evidently in- 
spired, which are offered in support of their policy, 
and if better judgment is not shown, a radical 
change is likely to take place and result in a seri- 
ous depreciation of values, particularly in the cot- 
ton manufacturing industry, which requires nearly 
twice as much capital to equip and operate a plant 
as it does in England; and pays 45 per cent. duty 
on all its imported machinery with the cost of im- 
portance added, which is equal to about 55 per 
cent. difference between cost of machinery erected 
in New England and this country. 

A-recent statement in “Fibre and Fabric,” prob- 
ably supplied by the Arkwright Club, compared 
the capital of New England mills with their actual 
value, evidently for the purpose of showing the in- 
justice of figuring the rate of dividends on the cap- 
ital as a fair comparison, but it is a fact that the 
capital would nearly cover the value of the plants 
in England or in this country under free trade, and 
I would like to ask Messrs. Lippjtt and MacColl, 
or any member of the “stand pat” aggregation, 
how we are to avoid shrinkage of 40 to 50 per 
cent. in valuation when all the powers that have 
manipulated the tariff of recent years, have, like 
Mr. Carnegie, converted their stocks into bonds, 
and following his conversion, becomes imbued with 
the advantages of free trade. 

I am a Republican and a protectionist. 
to the word insurgent. 


I object 
It has become a fashion 
for coteries in control to copy the methods of one 
Barabas, and raise a hue and cry against any indi- 
vidual in a minority, who ventures to assert him- 
self. By their process of reasoning, George Wash- 
ington would have been a rebel, and the grounds 
on which many of these individuals assume to con- 
trol, would cause a disciple of divine right rule to 
turn green with envy. The idea of revision and 
division is well illustrated in the Latin fable en- 
titled, “Might Makes Right”: 

‘A lion, a horse, a goat and a fox formed a so- 
ciety. When they had caught a large stag, the lion 
divided it into four parts and then addressed the 
other members of the society as follows: The first 


part is mine because the Lion is King of the ani- 
mals. The second part is mine because my labors 
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were so great. The third part I claim because my 
hunger is greater than yours, and if anybody 
claims the fourth part he will be my enemy.” 


I believe that protection was absolutely neces- 
sary for the development and is necessary for the 
continued success of some, if not all of our indus- 
tries, but, if after years of experience and protec- 
tion, an industry claims to still require as much or 
more protection than it did in its infancy, it is not 
good political economy to continue it. 

I recently received a letter asking my opinion as 
to the merits of lace manufacturing as a proposi- 
tion for investment. Mention was made of the 
fact that machines were of foreign make, and that 
there was no duty at present, but that under the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff bill, a duty would have to be 


paid on all importations after April, 1911. My re- 
ply was as follows: 


“July 11, 1910. 
“Dear Sir: Your favor of the 6th, at hand. I 


am not sufficiently acquainted with the manufac- 
turing or marketing of lace goods to give an in- 
telligent opinion as to its merits as a business 
proposition. I cannot understand, and I would be 
interested in a statement from the ‘stand pat’ ele- 
ment, or some of the shining lights in the Home 
Market Club, which could explain the reason for 
the special favor to lace manufacturers. It seems 
to me a direct attempt to create a monopoly. 

“As a business man I certainly should not rec- 
ommend anyone to invest money in an enterprise 
which depends entirely or in a measure on the 
manipulations of the tariff. The asinine policy 
pursued by those who presume to manage this 
feature of our politics in New England has at last 
placed the entire cotton industry in an unfortunate 
predicament. 

“Yours truly, 
“W. H. Langshaw.” 

As evidence of my desire to have a more con- 
ciliatory policy pursued, I submit the following: 

In September, 1904, Mr. William Whitman, dur- 
ing a telephone conversation, asked me to give 
him the detail costs of manufacturing yarns for 
the use of Senator Aldrich. After considering the 
matter, I wrote him the following: 


“Since the telephone conversation with you in 
which you stated you would like to have me give 
you the cost of such numbers of yarns for the use 
of Senator Aldrich, I have been absent in New 
York, but have thought the matter over, and 
would rather be excused from going into same on 
the lines you mention, particularly at this time. 

“While Senator Aldrich is undoubtedly a man of 
wide information on the tariff question, I, for my 
part, do not consider the present tariff an equi- 
table one to the cotton manufacturer. 

“When we are able to export goods in quanti- 
ties, when our home market is glutted at a lower 
price than we sell them for in this country, we 
shall be in a good condition. But I do not think 
we shall ever attain this under the present tariff, 
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nor under any process that involves the raising of 
the tariff on any article.” 


“New York, Sept. 13, 1904. 
“Mr. W. H. Langshaw, Dartmouth Mfg. Corp., 
New Bedford, Mass. 

“Dear Sir: Your letter of the 1oth, inst., has 
been forwarded to me here. I am sorry that you 
prefer not to give the information asked for. It is 
evident from your letter that you have misunder- 
stood the purpose for which it was asked. I had 
felt in asking you to furnish the information that 
I was paying you a compliment, and I feel that it 
is important always to one’s influence to have con- 
fidential relations with men occupying so distin- 
guished a position as the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land. I shall readily obtain the information else- 
were. 

“Very truly yours, 


(Signed) “Wm. Whitman.” 


At this time (January, 1909), reference has been 
made to the large dividends of the Dartmouth 
Manufacturing Corporation, and again at Wash- 
ington during the tariff discussion. I understand 
that Senator Lodge telegraphed to Henry F. Lip- 
pitt for information regarding the Dartmouth divi- 
dends. Senator Lodge can probably explain why 
it was necessary for a Massachusetts senator to 
send to Rhode Island for information concerning 
a corporation in his own state. 


In 1909, the following comment appeared in a 
New Bedford newspaper: 


“It is safe to say that there are mills in New 
Bedford making fine cotton goods of plain con- 
struction that are now able to compete with Eng- 
land in Manchester with all freights paid. When 
it is remembered that this is the fact, even after 
35 per cent. has been paid on part of the machin- 
ery, and wages in money approximating 35 per 
cent. more is paid to New Bedford operatives 
there should be no serious alarm felt if it is finally 
decided to reduce some part of the prohibitive 
duty now imposed.” 


My reply to this at the time was as follows: 


“T aver that this is absolutely contrary to the 
iacts. 1 am not a ‘stand patter,’ and my views on 
the tariff do not accord with many of my contem- 
poraries, neither do I believe in the policy that is 
pursued as indicated by the testimony recently 
made in Washington. On the contrary, I believe 
that a moderate reduction of the tariff intelligently 
applied would be beneficial, rather than detri- 
mental, to the industrial and commercial develop- 
rent of this country, and as a cotton manufacturer 
am ready to stand my share of the reduction, al- 
though in a number of instances, the present tar- 
iff should be maintained, and in very few instances 
had better be advanced, and in this connection I 
want to make one point, and that is that the com- 
petition in the cotton manufacturing industry is so 
keen, that it will prevent any prices being main- 
tuined that would not be on a parity with general 
values in this country. In other words, monopoly 
is entirely eliminated, and I know of no fabric 








manufactured in New Bedford figured on the low- 
est scale of wages that has existed since the pass- 
ing of the Dingley bill that can be produced any- 
where near the same cost as abroad. 

“Furthermore, if a low tariff does not reduce 
the cost of living, what advantage is there in the 
reduction, and if it reduces the cost of living, what 
advantage is it to the industrial development of the 
country, if the wages paid are to be the same? 
These are a few questions which have quite a bear- 
ing on other parts of your article.” 

Statements made for the purpose of creating the 
impression that the cotton manufacturing industry 
is unduly benefited by the Payne-Aldrich or the 
Dingley tariff bill, are absurd. They are based 
chiefly on the assumption: 

First: That the dividends paid one year by a 
number of corporations, or the dividends paid by a 
few corporations for a number of years, is due to 
the tariff. Particular mention has been made of 
the Dartmouth Manufacturing Corporation. 

In answer to this I would say that for every mill 
that has made large profits, a mill can be found 
with almost, if not entirely, the same equipment, 
that has passed dividends entirely, and many that 
have not returned 6 per cent. Dartmouth success 
is no more due to the tariff than was the appoint- 
ment of a receiver for Arnold Print Works, or the 
loss to shareholders in the New England Cotton 
Yarn Co., a few years ago, and there is no mill 
that has made as large a percentage on capital 
invested as have some converters, and possibly 
importers in New York, while some converters 
have failed and others have gone out of business. 
Personal equation accounts for the difference in 
every instance. 

Second: That the increased cost of living is due 
to profits in cotton manufacturing. What are the 
facts? 

New Bedford mills do not average one cent per 
yard profit. The total dividends paid by Dart- 
mouth do not equal one cent per yard, which is 
eauivalent to one cent in an apron, two cents on 
most under-garments, 3 1/2 cents on a shirt, 14 
cents on a suit. lain aprons vary in price from 
25 cents to $1.50. The difference in price of the 
fabric to the mill would certainly not exceed 5 
cents and possibly not 2 cents. The largest profits 
that I ever heard of being made on cotton cloth in 
the piece, was on a fabric imported at about 35 
cents per yard, which I understand was sold over 
retail counters, in limited quantities, at $1.50 per 
yard. Note this was imported. Messrs. Lippitt 
and MacColl are correct in their statement that, 
while cotton has been higher in recent years, goods 
have been lower; so low that many mills preferred 
to stop, and others sold cotton at a larger profit 
than ever was made in manufacturing. 


WOOL GROWING 


Third: The 
made special mention of Jacquards, and attempted 
to give the impression of large profits. 

Dartmouth 


Importers’ Publicity Committee 


installed Jacquard looms a number 


of years ago, and managed by cooperating with a 
the first 


time, produce a satisfactory fabric that was substi- 


converting house, to successfully, for 


tuted for the imported article, at a lower price, 
which was certainly a benefit to the consumer in 
this country, and this accounts for the activity of 
some importers whose interests are not identical 
with those of the consumers or investors in this 
country. The Dartmouth has had Jacquards 
stopped over three ‘months since the Payne-Aldrich 
bill was passed, and many « 
run barely paid expenses. 


yf those that have been 
In fact, profits on fine 
cotton goods in general will not exceed the profit 
which would have been made by disposing of the 
cotton. 

In the closing paragraph of the answer of Sen- 


ator Aldrich to Senator Bristow, he states that: 


“In tariff discussions of other days, the advo- 
cates of the protective policy have usually been 
called to meet in debate, men with convictions on 
this subject.” 

In the last paragraph, 
he pleased to 


referring to those whom 


ill insurgents, he says: 


“Strangely enough this little group of men, very 
small in number, has arrogated to itself the leader- 
ship of the progressive, and its members prate 
abeut the treatment of the tariff as a moral 
cuestion.” 

The 


: ” 
davs, 


trouble now is, 
that the Republican 


machine, comprised of 


as compared with “other 
party is run by a 
chief interest 
is to serve their own ends and not the common 
weal, and men with convictions different from the 
machine are not 
tempt 
machine, like an 


men whose 


wanted. There is no sincere at- 
get at the real truth. The big 
its tentacles reach- 
who for political 
favors are willing to be subservient to the main 
hody. The routine and line of offices is laid out, 

“We will now 
listen to a few remarks from our next representa 
tive, 


made to 
octopus, has 
ing out, 


comprised of men 


and we are accustomed to hear, 


senator, governor, etc.,” and the gang ap- 
Offices are sought by men who have no 
of applying the 


profess to believe. 


plauds. 


intention principles which they 
The principles and doctrines of 
the Pilgrims are regarded as beautiful in the ab- 
stract, but not practical in the concrete. 

1 believe the tariff is a moral question. The 
impression that prevails at large that it is a game 
of graft, that its manipulations have contributed 
to produce in a short time, the largest fortunes 


known in modern times, has corrupted the moral 
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Patriotism 13 
at a low ebb, and the definition of a patriot now, 
is one who 


fiber of citizenship in this country. 


is ready to fight a foreign enemy, but 
the higher type of patriotism is that which is ready 
at all times to fight for principle and the 
tenance of truth. 


Bedford. Mass ; 


main- 


New Aug. 16, IQI0. 
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WOOL GROWING IN NEW ZEALAND. 


By SAM WOOD, Instructor in Wool Classing to the 
Technical Schools throughout Hawke’s Bay and 
Wairarapa Provinces én the North Island 
of New Zealand. 


PRIMEVAL NEW ZEALAND. 


The commercial age of New Zealand has 
not yet reached a century. After the subju- 
gation of the Maori, who is not quite certain 
whence he came, though legend says he pad- 
dled his canoe from out of the wide expanse 
of the eastern horizon and landed near 
where the site of the city of Auckland, the 
pioneer Pakeha (Englishman) set to work to 
colonize his new possession. Forests cov- 
ered practically the whole surface of the 
land. The pioneers with axe and fire made 
clearings in the bush, and built villages 
there. The colony endured many hardships 
during the early days of colonization, but so 
rapid has its progress been that it is now no 
longer the “Colony” but the “Dominion” of 
New Zealand—three little islands with a 
number of outlying specks possessing a gov- 
ernment, climate, mineral, agricultural and 
pastoral resources nowhere to be equalled 
within the same compass in any other por- 
tion of the globe. 

It is not the intention here to tell of how 
the miner delves in the hills and sluices in 
the valleys to obtain gold, nor of the hewing 
and sawing of the timber king, who has 
waged war on the great Kauri, Rimu, To- 
tara and Rata forests, nor of the milking, 
butter and cheese-making that is carried on 
now in Taranaki under the shade of Mount 
Egmont, that silent beauty whose red vol- 
canic fires once lighted up the Plain beneath 
where Englishman and Maori fought fifty 
years ago for supremacy, nor of the groaning 
stripper which wrests the hemp from the 
beautiful native flax, but to sketch the birth, 
growth and present day conditions of one of 
the Dominion’s greatest products, wool. 
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THE ORIGIN OF CROSSBREEDING IN SHEEP IN bad with the foot rot that it was found nec- 
NEW ZEALAND. essary to remove them onto volcanic and 

About half a century ago there were hard country, where vegetation was not so 
brought to New Zealand a number of plentiful and the disease could be more 
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coarse-wooled sheep from Australia. Prior easily combated. In 1857 a direct importa- 
to their advent, however, Australia had also tion was made from England of one lot of 
sent across a number of merino sheep. This Romny Marsh and one lot of Cheviot sheep. 
merino breed did not do well on the rich These hardier and coarser wooled sires 
pastures of the plains. Their feet became so were mated with Merino ewes, and thus did 
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New Zealand crossbreeding get its start. 
Since that time, however, a careful study of 
the sheep best suited to the country they 
farm has resulted in many experiments in 
crossing various breeds of sheep. 

A farmer may own land comprising hills 
of a light stony character growing a short, 
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and the Lincoln or the cross between these 
two distinct breeds do best. From the 
Romney-Lincoln sheep he clips good heavy 
long stapled fleeces, and their lambs when 
topped off on rape or other succulent green 
feeds bring him in a good cheque from the 


freezing companies. The four, six and eight 


NAPIER COLLEGE STUDENTS LEARNING WOOL SORTING. 


sweet grass. Upon this country he finds 
that the halfbreeds do best. Consequently 
he keeps a flock of Merino rams which are 
mated with Lincoln or Romney-Lincoln 
cross ewes: the progeny are called half- 
breeds, which yield fleeces of great value 
and which are at present in great demand in 
the American market. Owing to the Merino 
strain in this class of sheep, foot rot is prev- 
alent among them. They are not much in 
demand as “freezers” as they do not fatten 
readily, nor do they weigh heavily when 
they are prime. Again the farmer may have 
heavier hilly country of limestone forma- 
tion, and hereon he finds that the Romney 


tooth wethers of this cross cannot be ex- 
celled as clippers and freezers. They are 
big, busky sheep spreading a large frame 
which is covered by a healthy carcase cap- 
able of growing the heaviest and best condi- 
tioned fleeces, and of producing the heaviest 
and best graded mutton. This 
type is the most favored 


crossbred 
throughout 


Hawkes Bay Province, and they have no 
equal for constitution, condition, wool or 


mutton, all of which points are essential in a 
flock that is going to prove a source of in- 
come to the farmer. On good, rich, flat 
country lying back from river bed to hill 
foot the farmer rape, 


sows his crops of 
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lucerne, barley, oats, pumpkins, etc., which 
are used for fattening the lambs, wethers, 
and the old ewes that are no longer required 
for breeding purposes. Healthy sheep are 
soon got ready for freezing on these pas- 
tures, and the farmer gets away draft upon 
draft of fat lambs, fat wethers and fat ewes 
to the freezing works whose cheques amply 
compensate him for his labors. 

We must not forget to mention the Down 
sheep, which are farmed principally for the 
tnutton. They doubtless kill into the sweet- 
est and best mutton and are much in demand 
as freezers. They do not, however, produce 
a good fleece, and they do not do so well on 
the hills as the Romney-Lincoln sheep. 
They are farmed chiefly by the small farmer 
known as the “cockatoo,” who possesses a 
hundred acres or so of rich, flat land upon 
which he fattens this breed quickly for the 
iocal butchers. To sum up, then, the breed 
of sheep mostly used in New Zealand—par- 
ticularly in the sheep country of the North 
Island—is the Romney-Lincoln cross which 
give the best value both as regards wool 
ind mutton. In the central portion of the 
North Island which takes in all that volcanic 


‘ountry surrounding the wonderful thermal 


regions, the Merino and the _ halfbreed 
thrive. Throughout Hawke’s Bay on the 
East, and Manawatu on the West of the 


North Island down to the capital city, Well- 
ington, the bulk of the farmers’ flécks are 
Romney-Lincoln cross. 

In the South Island the rough hills of 
Marlborough and Nelson support the Me- 
rino. Canterbury goes in for English Lei- 
cester principally, but also employs other 
breeds for crossing purposes. In this prov- 
ince the type known as the Corriedale was 
first bred. Mr. Corriedale, a Canterbury 
farmer, experimented in crossing the Merino 
and coarse wooled sheep, and then breed- 
ing-in again by recrossing their progeny 
until he succeeded in evolving a distinct 
type which was called after the breeder, 
Corriedale. The Corriedales produce a 
fleece which has been much sought after by 
the Americans. They are not a success as 
freezers, but their mutton is very tender and 
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sweet, and is readily bought by local butch- 
ers. This breed has been tried with more or 
less success on the hills about Hawke’s Bay, 
but they are going out of favor on account 
of the difficulty in keeping their feet free 
from foot rot. Further South again in 
Otago where the snows cover the hills, the 





ROMNEY MARSH SHEEP, NEW ZEALAND. 


Cheviot and Romney sheep live hardily but 
exist well. 


PIONEER SHEEP FARMING IN NEW ZEALAND, 


Sheep farming when in its infancy in New 
Zealand was carried on in a rough and 
ready style. The sheep were worked only 
twice a year, at crutching and shearing 
time. The shearing sheds were rough struc- 
tures, and were built without any idea of 
comfort or of convenience. The wool was 
shorn by the old fashioned hand blades, and 
the fleeces were bundled untidily into bags 
or bales, without any consideration of condi- 
tion or of quality. Railways did not exist, 
and roads were uneven tracks. The wool in 
many cases had to be packed in panniers and 
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carried on horse back to the seaports to 
await shipment by sailing vessels to Lon- 
don. Today New Zealand is provided with 
the best means of handling the wool clip. 
The shearing machine has supplanted the 
blades; the expert wool classer handles the 
fleeces and grades them; the traction engine 
transports the bales to the railway; the train 


the most important part of the business of 
wool-classing. The large station owner and 
the small farmer both neglected this all im- 
portant part of the work, and the get-up of 
their clips was left for the most part to 
Maori women and station “roustabouts,” 


‘who went about the sheds picking up the 
fieeces and throwing them to the pressers, 


INSTRUCTION IN WOOL ROLLING AND SKIRTING FLEECES FOR THE AMERICAN MARKET. 


takes them to the port of shipment; the 
wool broker receives them into his stores; 
the purchasers value and buy them; the 
steamers carry them to America, the Conti- 
nent or to the United Kingdom, and back 
returns our wool again in the form of cloth- 
ing and blankets for our own use. 


THE BIRTH OF WOOL-CLASSING 


ZEALAND. 

Notwithstanding all the progress New 
Zealand has made in the production of wool, 
it is only within the last year or so that her 
sheep farmers have turned their attention to 


IN NEW 


who stamped them down regardless of ° 
quality and grade into the wool bales. This 
want of method must have resulted in the 
loss of many thousands of pounds to the 
growers in the past for the reason that the 
buyers when valuing such clips, finding high 
quality and low quality wool mixed together 
in one heterogeneous mass in the bales, 
naturally valued each bale on the basis of 
the lowest quality of fleeces examined; this, 
of course, to save themselves, although the 


grower, either through ignorance or the 
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want of the services of an experienced wool- 
classer, had to stand the loss. 

This went on for a good many years, but 
as the young colony grew older, the people 
emigrated from England, a number of wool 
experts from Bradford found their way to 
New Zealand. They quickly recognized the 
losses suffered by the wool growers owing to 
the bad classing of their clips. They urged 
the farmers to do away with the old slipshod 
manner of bundling their fleeces into the 
bales, and to substitute a systematic classing 
of the fleeces so as to obtain the fullest pos- 
sible value for their clips when put upon the 
market. It was some time before the farm- 
ers, who have been rather conservative, 
could be induced to abandon their old ways. 
Technical education has made great progress 
in New Zealand during the past five or six 
years, and the idea of teaching wool classing 
and wool sorting found supporters. The 
first class of the kind was formed in the 
Napier Technical School last year, under the 
supervision of the writer, who received his 
training in wool classing in the shearing 
sheds of Australia and New Zealand. Inter- 
est in the subject was aroused and the stu- 
dents, who formed the classes, were drawn 
from the ranks of the farmers, the wool auc- 
tioneers and their assistants throughout the 
Province. 

The larger station holders supplied to the 
school the wool that was used in the course 
of instruction, and the Technical School 
Soard supplied the apparatus. asked for by 
the instructor. The instruction began with 
the proper handling and manner of picking 
up fleeces from the floor. The instructor 
demonstrated how to gather up the fleece 
and throw it upon the rolling table. He 
skirted it as deeply as its condition allowed, 
and rolled it in the following manner: With 
the flesh side of the fleece down on the table 
the instructor threw in a little of the britch 
end and a little of the neck portion of the 
fleece. Then he took hold of the side 
furthest from him and brought it towards 


him in two folds. Lastly he rolled the- 


fieece from britch to neck, and there it was 
a neat compact parcel showing the best of 
the fleece and ready to go into the bale se- 
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lected to hold its class. The students were 
taught how to treat the pieces and skirtings 
of the fleeces, and were shown that accord- 
ing to quality, which is detected by eye and 
touch, these pieces could be classed into 
“firsts” and “seconds.” Papers on _ the 
theory of the subject were also prepared 
and read by the instructor to the pupils. 
Wool sorting was taught. The instructor 
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placed a fleece on the table, and showed to 
the students how the quality of the wool 
varied in different parts of the fleece. The 
coarse fiber in the staples at the britch were 
compared with the finer ones on the sides 
and neck of the fleeces. The instructor 
would then sort the fleece by tearing it into 
its different qualities, according to the Brad- 
ford spinning count. In some cases as many 
as six different qualities could be made from 
one fleece. After a term of lessons, a great 
many pieces of various qualities were gath- 
ered together, and the students were begin- 
ning to show that both eye and touch were 
improving with the practice they were hav- 
ing. It was interesting to note the progress 
the majority had made. There were among 
the number young men who had never 
handled wool before, and who were, there- 
fore, in complete ignorance of the difference 
in quality. The students at this stage were 
becoming quite expert in picking the differ- 
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ent counts. To familiarize them with the 
practice, the instructor had wooden trays 
made, containing different compartments 
into which the students would sort a pile of 
pieces given them. These compartments 
were arranged to hold wool ranging from 
low crossbred up to Merino, or, expressed in 
Bradford counts from 28s to 60s quality. 

Wool classing was next taken up, and 
fleeces came to the hands of the instructor, 
who dealt with them according to quality and 
condition of the wool. The students noted 
the points made and saw fleeces of similar 
characteristics skirted and rolled and placed 
together in readiness to go into the bales. 
Meantime the instructor varied his methods 
by showing the students samples of the tops 
side by side with the wool in the grease 
from which they were combed. It was only 
by steady practice in the handling of wool 
that the students could hope to become at all 
expert, and to this end the greater part of 
the first term was devoted to sorting pieces 
and classing fleeces. Theory was not over- 
looked, and in the course of the lessons the 
instructor was well plied with questions to 
answer for the edification of the pupils. 
Great interest was evoked throughout the 
district, and the local newspapers published 
the instructor’s weekly papers which had 
been read to the pupils. Other centers 
throughout Hawkes Bay clamored for wool 
classing instruction, and classes were 
iormed at various towns where the in- 
structor now gives lessons on different days 
during the week. As showing the great in- 
terests awakened on this important subject, 
the students expressed a wish to be exam- 
ined on the theory and practice of classing 
wool. The Technical School authorities ap- 
pointed Mr. Wenley, one of the local wool 
brokers, examiner, and he presented the fol- 
lowing theory paper. The writer appends 
the answer to each question, and the infor- 
mation given covers such a wide area that it 
has been quite unnecessary to treat specially 
on these points earlier in this article: 

EXAMINATION PAPER AND ANSWERS. 

What is the object of wool-classing? 


The object of classing wool is to get it up in 
such a manner that it will appear in the sale room 
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in distinct lots according to quality and condi- 
tion, and thus enable the buyers to fix their maxi- 
mum value in the minimum of time. 


Why make any difference in classing small farm- 
ers’ lots and a large clip? 

It is not advisable to class a small farmer's 
clip of a few bales to the same extent as a large 
clip for the reason that too many sorts will be 
made for the quantity of wool shorn; consequently 
“star” or one bale lots and even fadges, sackfuls, 
might have to be made, and small lots never com- 
mand the competition in the sale room as large 


lots do. 


Why should wool-classers try to avoid having any 
lots less than three bales in clips offered in 
London? 

In order to obviate the cataloguing of star lots, 
which are made up of all lots of three bales and 
under in the London sale rooms. Star lots are 
always disposed of at the end of the sale, and 
seldom command animated competition and at- 
tention from the buyers. 


Should bales be of even weight: if so, state why, 
and what should be the average weight per 
bale? 

It is essential that bales be of-even weight on 
account of the expenses, which are at per bale, 
and also to assist buyers in calculating the weight 
of the wool they are buying. Furthermore it is 
an indication—providing a like number of fleeces 
are pressed into each bale—that the classer is 
getting together fleeeces about equal in condition. 


The average weight of each bale should be 3 1/2 


cwt. (336 lbs.). The bales should not be made 
heavier owing to the strain of dumping in the 
ships’ holds, for it must be conceded that the 
wool never looks so well after coming out of the 
ships’ holds as it did when in the bins of the 
shearing sheds. 


Why do American buyers buy only light condi- 
tioned wool? 

Because wools (with the 
wool) imported into America are subject to a 
heavy duty amounting to II or 12 cents per 
pound. Therefore the lighter the condition of the 
wool and the freer it is from waste matter the 
more keen are the American buyers to secure it. 


exception of carpet 


What is meant by condition? 

By condition is meant the actual appearance the 
wool presents to the trained eye of the expert, 
who judges its value thereby. In other words— 
its freedom from grease, dirt, vegetable and all 
extraneous matters, which when scoured out leaves 


the wool a good deal lighter per original pound 
than when it was purchased. 


Why do buyers dislike tender wool? 

Because tender wool will not satisfactorily stand 
the strain of combing. Bradford and American 
buyers pass it, but French buyers will buy it 
because they have machinery in their country 
which combs it economically. 


Why is vegetable 
wool? 
Because it costs money to get rid of it. 
burrs, etc., are removed by carbonizing. This 
process damages the wool more or less. Pieces 
of string and hairs from the jute packs are so 


matter so objectionable in 


Seeds. 
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similar in color to the greasy wool that they be- 
come apparent only when the finished fabric is 
dyed. Burlers then remove them, and this dam- 
ages the fabric more or less. 

What are crimps, 
wastes? 
Crimps are the undulations in the wool fiber 
and denote character. Fine wool possesses more 
crimps than coarse wool. While the finer Merino 
wools possess about 30 crimps to the inch, only 


serrations, tops, noils and 
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We will aSsume that the classer has selected his 
men for the various posts in the shed, and that 
all are at their places. It is difficult to state on 
paper how one would class such a clip, for local 
conditions relating to the land on which the flock 
is pasturing, the climate and the breeding will all 
have to be considered. The wool from a flock 
grazing on or about the clean country around 
Hastings will be very much lighter in conditior 
than the wool from a similar flock pasturing on 


SHROPSHIRE DOWNS, MASTERTON, NEW ZEALAND. 


about 5 are found in the Lincoln staple. Serra- 
tions are the tooth-like edges on the wool fiber. 
They may be easily seen under the microscope. 
It is by means of these serrations that wool is 
felted. Tops: After the greasy wool has been 
sorted, scoured and combed, it is done up into 
large balls of sliver called tops, from which the 
spinner makes yarns. Noils are the short fibers 
left after the process of combing. They are used 
in the manufacture of blankets, carpets, etc. 
Waste: There is also waste of different kinds in 
the manufacture of tops, yarns and cloth, quite 
apart from the noils. 


Give a short description of how you would set 
about classing and despatching to the port 
150 bales from a Lincoln and Romney flock, 
there being some pure Romneys and some 
pure Lincoln sheep, the remainder being a 
cross between the two. 


the high land of Wairoa country. Keeping in 
mind the fundamental rule of wool classing, which 
is to make as few lots as possible and to keep 
them even and distinct, the classer will have to 
take into consideration the Bradford counts as 
represented by the spinning qualities, the break- 
ing strain of the fiber, the length of the staple. 
the condition, the color and the general charac- 
teristics of the fleeces. In this flock the Lincoln 
will throw the coarsest fleeces of about 32s in 
quality; the Romney, the finest of from 44s to 
46s; and the crosses between these two breeds 
would produce 40s. Consequently it will be advis- 
able to make sorts of fine, medium and coarse 
qualities, lotted into two of each sort as follows: 

A.A. All the lightest conditioned, lustrous, and 
the most attractive looking fleeces of the finest 
quality. 

A. All the heavier conditioned, duller and less 
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attractive looking fleeces of the same quality as 


A. 

B.B. All the lightest conditioned, lustrous, and 
most attractive looking fleeces of medium quality. 

B. All the heavier conditioned, duller, and less 
——- looking fleeces of the quality similar 
to oEDe 

C.C. All the lightest conditioned, lustrous, and 
most attractive looking fleeces of the coarsest 
quality. 

C. All the heavier conditioned, duller and less 
attractive looking fleeces of the C.C. quality. 

f only a small lot, B. and C. could be merged 
into one class. There would be a cast lot which 
would be made up of all the seedy, matted, and 
kempy fleeces, and fleeces of two years’ growth. 
It will be as well to separate the neck and britch 
pieces by putting them into different baskets 
placed at the end of the tables, the pieces to be 
divided as follows: “First pieces” and “Pieces.” 
The former would include all the best conditioned, 
bulky and brightest pieces; the latter, all the in- 
ferior pieces. Lamb’s wool would be put into 
two lots: “First lambs” and “second lambs.” The 
former would be all the best conditioned, cleanest 
and longest in staple; the “seconds” being the 
heavier in condition, shorter and coarser staples. 
The classer would have to consider the advis- 
ability of keeping the wether fleeces separate from 
the ewes, and would class hogget’s wool entirely 
separate from the rest of the clip. Ram’s wool, 
on account of its coarseness, should be pressed 
separately. The business of rolling, pressing, 
sewing, branding, and weighing would all be done 
under the classer’s supervision. Accuracy and 
care would be required throughout the work. 


The students were also required to sort 
pieces of different qualities into the spinning 
counts, and to describe orally the quality, 
condition, appearance, breeding, and general 
characteristics of various fleeces handled by 
the examiner. 

Most of the pupils passed the examination 
and several secured a high percentage of 
marks. 

Following upon this examination, the 
Hawkes Bay Agricultural and Pastoral As- 
sociation offered a prize of three guineas to 
the winner of the wool classing competition 
held at the big show in the spring of the 
year. About fifty students competed, and 
the results were of a kind that showed how 
the pupils had benefited by the instruction. 

Shearing time followed and this was the 
crucial test in the business, for a good many 
of the students classed their own clips in the 
way they had been taught. The change in 
the get-up of well known clips, both large 
and small, was most marked. Prices real- 
ized locally at the sales showed an advance 
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up to three pence per pound compared with 
previous years, and this after making due 
allowance for the better tone in the wool 
market. Returns from the wool sold in the 
London markets showed an advance of four 
pence per pound on clips that had been 
classed according to instruction. This was 
eminently satisfactory to all concerned in 
the trade, and several of the leading buyers 
tavorably commented upon the outstanding 
improvement in the classing of clips that pre- 
viously had been prepared for sale in a slip- 
shod manner. 


SELECTING WOOL IN NEW ZEALAND FOR THE 
AMERICAN MARKET. 


American buyers have competed eagerly 
at our sales—particularly during last sea- 
son’s series—and have thereby added a zest 
and a stimulus to the trade which has made 
itself felt in the actual breeding of the sheep. 
Light condition wools of the Romney type 
and Romney cross varieties were bought up 
wherever offered in New Zealand by the 
American buyers at highly satisfactory 
prices to growers. This action of American 
buyers in the wool sales rooms was reflected 
among station holders and farmers in the 
stock yards, for at the big annual ram fair 
held last February, Romney rams, which 
were almost unsaleable the previous year, 
brought enormous prices. Breeders, who 
thus made such good sales of their stud and 
fiock Romney rams, had really the American 
wool buyers to thank for the high prices 
they received. 

The New Zealand wool grower’s aim at 
the present time is to produce wools of such 
quality and condition that they will claim 
paramount attention from the American 
buyers at the coming season’s sales. To 
this end he has carefully selected his sires to 
mate with his ewes, and is giving careful at- 
tention to the feed for his flocks and the 
general farming of them. At shearing time 
the farmer will look for a classer who has a 
good knowledge of the American buyers’ re- 
quirements, and he will have to give due at- 
tention to the following points when class- 
ing for America: The classer must skirt the 
fleeces, properly eliminating from them all 
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vegetable matter, kempy and grey portions, 
leaving each fleece perfectly free from dirt, 
fribs, second cuts, etc., and selecting only 
those fleeces of the flock that are clean, 
bright and sound in staple. In doing this he 
inust guard against mushy, wasty wool, ir- 
regular staples, noily and lean wool, all of 
which faults indicate weak constitution, bad 
breeding, or a set back to the animal at 
some period of its life. If the above be at- 
tended to the fleeces selected will be up to a 
good average standard according to yield, 
which means simply the clean scoured wool, 
or, in other words, what the greasy wool will 
produce in top and noil, as regards quantity, 
quality , color and length of staple, which 
should be clean and bold with plenty of body, 
soft and silky to the touch, showing plenty of 
crimps and proving elastic when pulled out. 

American competition for our wools has 
also had the good effect of making the farm- 
ers in New Zealand manage their flocks 
more scientifically. The high prices paid for 
wools suitable for America have put heart 
into the farmers, and they have tackled their 
duties with more snap and interest. The 
height of their ambition is to get a high per- 
centage of fat wether lambs to the freezing 
companies, and to see the Americans com- 
peting eagerly for their clips at the sales. 
This has given them an incentive to study 
more carefully the breeding of their flocks, 
and to attend to their condition throughout 
the seasons, so that they may guard against 
a setback. 

It is not an uncommon thing here in New 
Zealand to see our Bradford and Continental 
wool buyers going through the lots they 
have purchased at a series of sales and pick- 
ing out all fleeces suitable to the American 
trade. They then regrade them and repack 
them to be put into some buying order which 
they may be executing on account of an Am- 
erican house. All this unnecessary work on 
the part of the buyers could have been avoid- 
ed had the classer known the requirements of 
the American, as distinguished from the 
Bradford and Continental trade. Again the 


speculative wool buyer has done very well in 
the past with clips badly classed falling into 
his hands. 


He buys such clips on the value 
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of the lowest quality fleece in the clip. He 
then has the whole clip reclassed or regraded 
into its various qualities and put up for sale 
again or shipped to the London market. It 
can easily be seen that he stands to make a 
large profit on any such badly classed clips 
falling to his bid. The advent of wool clas- 
sing by wool experts will mean that this sort 
of thing will not obtain in the future. The 
classer worthy of the name will now enter 
his sheds in future well equipped with all the 
necessary knowledge of how to select his 
employer’s fleeces. Knowing the require- 
ments and the trend of the various markets, 
he will see that the clips under his supervi- 
sion go down to the sale rooms ready for 
the trained eyes of the American, English 
and Continental buyers. 


OO 


THE BRADFORD MARKET. 
(By Our Special Correspondent.) 


Bradford, Eng., Aug. 27, 1910. 

Uncertainty has been left behind and the 
English worsted and woolen industries are 
at full tilt with full confidence in themselves 
and in business at large. If worsted spin- 
ners were ever better off for work and bet- 
ter able to buy tops and sell yarn from them 
at a profit, the time is so long ago that the 
oldest men in the trade do not remember it. 

Most spinners covered the future well be- 
fore the close of London sales and are mak- 
ing a cent a pound more on yarns out of 
tops which cost them generally about a cent 
a pound less than the present quotation. 
Complaints, therefore, that they are not se- 
curing the full advance are more nominal 
than substantial. 

The men’s wear trade rather than dress 
goods is responsible for the great run on 
worsted yarns, but the dress trade is likely 
to come later. Bradford worsted dress 
stuffs are replacing Roubaix amazons in 
the home trade for next season. The lining 
business is so good that spinners of 30s 
single, suitable for weaving Italians, are 
booked up to March next in some cases. 

The demand for fine merino by Hudders- 
field, Leeds and Halifax worsted makers is 
unchecked and almost unlimited The cross- 
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bred spinners have good Continental orders 
and a capital home demand. Considering 
that this is a holiday time the spinners of 
English sorts have been doing remarkable 
business. 

No wonder then that topmakers preserve 
a very stiff lip and that even holders of noils 
begin to see rays of light creeping over the 
situation. No quotable changes have been 
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made in noils, for the stock is excessively 
large. Forties noils can be reckoned at 16 
to 17 cents and 60s noils at 27 to 30 cents, 
with a rising tendency due to the high pres- 
sure in the tweed trade. Woolen spinners 
are fast getting into the same predicament 
over deliveries as the worsted people and 
noils will rise as the supply shortens. 

A matter that has come to light in the 
last few days may have its interest to poten- 
tial noil consumers. A list of articles ex- 
ported with benefit of drawback from the 
United States is to hand from the British 
Consul-General, New York. It shows 445,- 
815 pounds of wool noils, valued at $25,091, 
to have been thus exported (i. e., with re- 
bate of 99 per cent. of the import duty of 
20 cents a pound). The period is the fiscal 
year 1909. Here follow the values of the 
wool noils exported from the U. S. Con- 
sular district of Bradford during calendar 


years: 
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During the fiscal year 1908-9, the noil ex- 
port from Bradford was $11,778.48; being 
less than half of the value exported from 
America under drawback. In this there may 
be no significance, albeit virtually all the 
noils produced in England originate in 
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ENGLAND. 





Bradford and the Continent is rather an im- 
porter than an exporter of this material. 
2 





Only about 6 1/2 per cent. of the linen 
manufacture of the United Kingdom is done 
in England and Wales. 


The value of the wool exported from Ar- 
gentina to the United States in 1909 amount- 
ed to $6,778,944, as compared with $4,209,- 
194 in 1908. 


A summary of the report prepared by the 
Bureau of Labor shows that in 46 New Eng- 
land mills 43.3 per cent. of all the operatives 
were females over 16 years of age, and that 
5-26 were children under 16 years; while in 
158 Southern mills, women constituted 27 
per cent. of the total, and children 20 per 
cent. There are about 767 cotton mills, with 
nearly 12,000,000 spindles and 247,000 looms 


in the Southern States, including both yarn, 


weaving and spinning mills. 























































Correspondence and Notes 


UPON TEXTILE TOPICS AT HOME AND ABROAD 


RETARDING SPRINGS FOR GILL BOXES. 
BY JOHN BROWN. 

With the increased speed at which gill 
boxes are now run, inventors have been 
busy trying to overcome the jar caused by 
the fallers dropping from top to bottom 
screws and so to decrease the wear of the 


FIG. I. 


bottom saddles and breakage of the fallers. 

Fig. 1 shows the ordinary style of retard- 
ing spring, working on a stud, S, fastened 
to box slide, or on a slotted bed-plate. As 
the time the faller passes the swell part of 
the top saddle the spring is being thrust 





away at a more acute angle and the greatest 
pressure is put on at the bottom edge of 
the faller. 


In case of any wear either on the faller 
or the saddle end there is a great liability of 
fallers locking on entering bottom screw. 


FIG. 3. 


The patented hinged retarding spring, 
shown at Fig. 2, the fallers can, it is claimed, 
be run up to.1,000 per minute without risk 
of locking, and in conjunction with the 


FIG. 4. 


swinging retarder with a minimum of wear 
and tear. Fig. 2 shows the faller in the same 
position as in Fig. 1, but the retarding 
spring is perpendicular and bears upon the 
faller for its entire depth. In all the draw- 
ings, Figs. 1 to 5, 1 indicates the top saddle; 
2, bottom saddle; 3, faller; 4, front spring; 


- 


5, swinging retarder; 6, socket containing 
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spring which forces the retarder up after 
the faller begins to travel along the bottom 
saddle; 7, socket or hinge. The front re- 
tarding spring, Fig. 3, is screwed to a cast- 
ing, 7, which works on a stud fixed to the 
frame of the box. Although the hinge 
works very rapidly the spring itself is so far 
from the stud that there is very little motion 
on the stud itself. 

The device occupies very little room and 
there is no more danger of coming in con- 
tact with the leather sheet or front roller 
than with the old system. 
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or drawing purposes. The device is the in- 
vention of Jonathan Stevenson, for many 
years a worsted mill manager. 


——__—_q—_—_________. 


CARD GRINDING. 


(From the Grinding and Mounting of Card Clothing 
recently published by Dronsfield Bros., Ltd., 
Oldham, England.) 


(Continued from August.) 
When “side” grinding, the “side” grind- 
ing rings are set into the teeth gradually, 
running with the spiral of the fillet. When 


the direction of traverse changes, the roller, 


FIG. 5 


Fig. 4 shows the socket in which the 
swinging retarder is fixed. A spiral spring 
is inserted in the socket, 6, the pressure be- 
ing regulated by a set screw at the bottom 
of the socket. When the faller begins to 
drop the spiral spring raises the swinging 
retarder just a little higher than the level 
of the bottom saddle, 5, Fig. 2. The swing- 
ing retarder forms 3 sides of a square, the 
front bearing along the entire length of the 
faller. This not only checks the sudden 
drop of faller when released from the top 
saddle, but prevents any pins which are not 
perfectly fast from dropping out. This is 
a great advantage, that nearly all fallers are 
now pinned through, instead of using the 
old style of gill and faller, which were made 
separate. There is no doubt but that the 
improvement described above will appeal to 
all users of gill boxes, whether for combing 


being “side” ground, reverses in its revolu- 
tion, thus permitting the rings to continue 
in the spiral; by this means there is no pos- 
sibility of the emery rings cutting off the 
teeth by running against the spiral. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON COVERING CARD 
GRINDERS. 


The Care of Grinders: At one time all 
grinding rollers were covered with emery 
applied to the body of the roller itself with 
some kind of glue or cement; in fact, hun- 
dreds of rollers per month are sent to our 
works at the present time to be recovered 
in this way. The advent of emery filleting, 
our own invention, made it possible to re- 
cover the rollers at the mill without the 
necessity of sending them away, with its ac- 
companying inconveniences. Emery fillet-— 
ing has now become one of the standard 
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items of mill furnishings, and in itself has 
proved a boon to spinners in general, and 
especially to those in foreign countries. 

The recovering of emery rollers at the 
mill by the old method was unsatisfactory, 
not only on account of the resulting irregu- 
larity of surface and loosely held grains, but 
also because of the damage caused to the 
card clothing and the resulting uneven sliv- 
ers. However, this system has become a 
thing of the past, and with card grinders, 
such as those manufactured at the present 
day, this primitive method of recovering 
need not be employed. 

It should be borne in mind that the condi- 
tion of the surface of every grinding instru- 
ment, however well constructed, determines 
the quality of the work. Take a long grind- 
ing roller, for example: when first put into 
use, the roller may be practically perfect in 
every way, true and well balanced, but this 
truth must be maintained every time the 
roller is recovered. Hence the emery fillet- 
ing should be even in thickness, and well 
wrapped, without creases or “kinks.” 
Emery filleting should be kept on hand in 
every mill, and every grinder should be fre- 
quently recovered to obtain the best results 
in grinding, both as regards point and 
truth, 

It is a mistake to imagine that, because 
the emery filleting still possesses a quantity 
of grains, there is life in it, and that one may 
continue to use it satisfactorily. The emery 
surface may still appear almost as good as 
when new; but if the grains have lost those 
properties necessary to the grinding of card- 
ing points previously mentioned, it is the 
wiser course to replace the filleting with 
new. It is false economy to attempt to 
economize by allowing card grinders to 
operate upon card clothing after the abrasive 
properties of the emery grains are ex- 
hausted. The rollers, when they have ar- 
rived at this stage, are not grinding, they 
are simply polishing, and doing damage to 
the wire teeth by catising “buckling” or de- 
flection of the teeth owing to the inability of 
the person in charge to set the grinders 
properly. We have in this article advocated 
“light” setting. When the emery is new and 
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replete with sharp points, directly it comes 
into contact with the wire a distinct rasping 
sound is heard, and this is the only indica- 
tion to guide the operator in setting the 
grinding instrument. As the emery wears 
and the sharp points of the emery disappear, 
the sound is not so loud, and it becomes 
increasingly difficult for the operator to 
gauge by the ear the correct setting depth. 
To this may be attributed many cases of 
broken teeth of card clothing, flats espe- 
cially. We have had many cases of the kind 
brought to our notice, and have invariably 
discovered that with more frequent recover- 
ing of the card grinders this difficulty has 
been overcome. Never let the grinders run 
longer than their capabilities will allow. 
Emery filleting is much cheaper than card 
clothing, and a few dollars more spent upon 
this article will probably save hundreds of 
dollars in another direction. 

Apart from the emery covered surfaces of 
all kinds of card grinders, particular atten- 
tion should be paid to the other wearing 
parts. The shafts must of necessity wear 
like everything else. This wear should not 
go on too long without attention from the 
maker. With a long grinding roller, trav- 
ersing in the steps will cause hollow wear 
upon the shafts, with the result that the 
roller is rising, and falling in its traverse. 
Have these attended to occasionally, as well 
as the motions themselves; the wheel 
grinder forks, screws and_ differential 
motion parts all require periodical overhaul- 
ing. Do not let the grinders run until 
something breaks or gives out before send- 
ing the rollers away to be repaired. A cyl- 
inder has a high place. “Get the wheel 
grinder and true it up!” But the wheel 
grinder is out of order. “Oh, put it on and 
make the best of a bad job.” We must all 
admit that these are everyday occurrences. 
Do not stand the grinders on their ends in 
a corner; they are liable to get the ends 
strained, or knocked down. 

(To be continued.) 





The imports into the United States in 1909 
amounted to $62,010,286, more than one-half 
of which consisted of laces and embroideries. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 


(By Our Special Correspondent.) 

Cotton is about the only depressed manu- 
facturing industry in this country and is the 
only branch of the textile industry that is in 
anything like a poor way. The wool busi- 
ness has recovered from its fit of doubt and 
is busying itself over new yarn orders and 
season’s cloth orders. Silk, linen and jute 
mills are all busy and the improvement in the 
general economic condition of the country 
is continuous. Exports were barely better 
in 1907 than they are today and unemploy- 
ment is approximately at the lowest point 
for ten years. There is a firm tone of confi- 
dence and outside the cotton trade textile 
concerns are undoubtedly making money. 
Worsted spinners, for example, have had the 
advantage of a dip in price, which enabled 
them to buy more cheaply and they have not 
been forced to give an equal concession in 
selling yarn. The carpet mills are running 


to their full capacity. 
* * * 


The settlement of the cotton wages dispute 
affects only the spinning branch. The em- 
ployers, it may be recalled, demanded a 5 per 
cent. reduction and that demand has been 
withdrawn on the condition that wages are 
to remain as at present for five years and 
that thereafter two years instead of one year 
shall intervene before successive advances 
or reductions are sought by either side. For 
five years, then, Lancashire wages are to be 
5 per cent. better than the best before the 
last cotton boom. The compromise gives 
great relief, but it does not bind the weaving 
operatives, of whom there are 250,000, as 
against 150,000 spinning hands. The own- 
ers of the 800,000 cotton looms have diverse 
interests and are not banded nearly as closely 
as the spinners from whom they buy yarn. 
Spinning and weaving masters, Egyptian and 
American alike, cry bad trade and regularly 
and irregularly short-time is made by both 
of them. 

* * * 

Capital is being sought in this country for 
the exploitation of a new artificial silk of 
French origin. According to advices which 
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are perhaps unduly sanguine, the yarn can 
be sold for $1.40 a pound and made for 10 
cents a pound. The distinguishing feature of 
the manufacture is said to consist in the pre- 
cipitation of the cellulose after having been 
once dissolved. The precipitate is washed 
to expel impurities, is redissolved and hard- 
ened in the familiar manner by the high tem- 
perature of the room into which the syringe 
squirts its jet of cellulose-silk. The fabrics 
made by this process have been put through 
a treatment known as Dr. Eschalier’s 
Sthenosage (Gr. sthenos = _ strength). 
Whether that or some other treatment is 
responsible for the unsatisfactory dye of 
some samples shown is not known definitely. 
The samples stand the effects of wetting 
better than some artificial silks. 

In the Bradford district imitation mohair 
linings are being made with a filling of arti- 
ficial silk. The face of the fabric is printed 
in grey color with lines imitating the weave 
of sicilian and other goods. According to 
my present information, printing is the only 
process to which the goods are subjected 
after weaving, as artificial silk is not usually 
improved by piece-dyeing and finishing 
operations, 

* * * 


Textile operatives’ leaders are making a 
point of the dangers of insufficient working 
space between machines and agitating for 
the condemnation of badly placed machinery. 
The crowding is oftenest the outcome of 
using Old premises designed in days when 


machines were shorter. Weavers rather 
than spinners have cause to complain of the 
system of fines for faults and they are push- 
ing legislation to abolish fines. The legisla- 
tion will undoubtedly be resisted. The cot- 
ton card room workers unceasingly press for 
the compulsory removal of dust from the 
breathing level. According to figures pro- 
duced in Parliament by a Labor member, 98 
men Out of 130 strippers and grinders, aver- 
aging in age 45 years, were sufferers from 
chronic asthma and the case was the same 
with 78 per cent. of another batch of similar 
size. Fifty mills out of about a thousand in 
which cotton carding is done have approved 
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suction appliances for conveying dust. 
Waste silk dressers are a smaller and less 
powerful body who have probably more 
cause to complain of dust and asthma and 
less chance of seeing the dust abolished. 

* * * 


The notion that mill work by child-bearing 
women is a cause of heavy infantile mortal- 
ity receives a shock from the Medical Officer 
of Health to the chief spinning town, Old- 
ham. An inquiry was made on Government 
behalf in a representative ward of the town 
and the fact emerged plainly that the death 
rate among children of mill mothers was 
slightly lower than among those having only 
domestic work. Eighty-five per cent. of the 
mothers interrogated had given up work one 
month or more before confinement. Twenty 
per cent. of them returned to the mill within 
two months after the event and some 60 per 
cent. did not resume work within the year. 
Of the mothers not engaged in the mill 80 
per cent. worked to within a week of the 
birth. In these circumstances a statement 
that manufacturers are converting women 
into beasts of burden reads oddly. There 
are incessant calls for legislation here and 
legislation there by the strong and active 
Labor clique, but investigation usually 
shows our operatives to be doing what they 
want in conditions that are anything but 
horrifying. 

- * * 

Last year Selfridge of London exhibited 
some ready-made clothes of American tailor- 
ing and this year Forsyth of Glasgow has 
some of the same. Doubtless next year 
some Liverpool outfitter will be induced to 
follow. Should the result of these efforts be 
the popularization in this country of the 
“American shoulder” the very greatest bene- 
fit will have been conferred on the English 
ready-made clothing trade. But these im- 
porters are not leaders of men’s fashions, 
and factory clothing in order to succeed 
needs to counterfeit the made-to-measure 
suit of the private tailor. In point of fact 


the main business of our wholesale clothiers 
so far as men’s goods are concerned lies in 
individual 


“specials,” i. e., suits made to 
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measure in factories instead of in work- 
shops. On the whole it is not probable that 
the private tailors who lead the fashions will 
set their seal on padded shoulders which 
assist any suit to fit any man. 

These suits about which Consul Thomas 
R. Jones of Glasgow writes so enthusiasti- 
cally are made of British cloth imported 
under drawback at New York, and all but 1 
per cent. of the duty is rebated on export of 
the manufactured clothing. Even so, the 
prices made for the garments in Glasgow are 
sufficiently high. Blwe serge lounge suits 
are quoted 84 and go shillings ($21 and 
$22.50) and overcoats at $22.50 to $28. The 
price constitutes no attraction, as custom 
tailors make suits out of the best cloths in 
the market at from $15 to $20. Obviously 
these high class ready-mades are for the 
few. There is no large public for suits at 
$22.50. The only considerable business in 
ready-made masculine garments in _ this 
country is done in boys’ suits, gabardine 
raincoats of the fit-where-they-touch cut and 
suits for the poorest classes at prices be- 
tween $3.75 and $7.50. The clothes used 
are mostly dark woolens and distinctly sec- 
ond rate worsteds. Except in raincoats the 
readymades on this market are inferior at 
every point to the productions of the private 
tailor and of course no such care is taken to 
sew back seams as is taken by American and 


Canadian clothiers. 
* * * 


The low price of noils at Bradford does 
not lead to business in them for the United 
States; the export was nil in July, being $700 
less than in July, 1909. The July export of 
wool, although $250,000 in total, was roughly 
a million dollars less than at the same time 
last year. Despite resales of purchases some 
new buying goes on. I hear, for instance, of 
an order for 600 to 700 packs of North 
wethers. Sendings of silk noils, although 
still small ($8,000), are increasing monthly 
and both silk yarns and worsted machinery 
last month were above the $100,000 level. 
Shipment of Bradford wool goods to Amer- 
ica tends to increase again, but the last tariff 
adjustment has cut the fast black cotton 
lining trade in half. 
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The rumor is revived that a Cleekheaton 
firm of worsted spinners intend to build a 
mill at Norrkoping (Sweden). Not many 
Yorkshire spinners or manufacturers have 
cared to build abroad, although Briggs of 
Briggella Mills, Bradford, have mills in 
Poland, and Holden’s, combers, have works 
at Rheims (France). The Swedish population 
is small (5 1/2 millions) and yarn-trading is 
always a speculative transaction. Norrkop- 
ing itself has about a dozen woolen and wor- 
sted mills of which Nyborgs is much the larg- 
est consumer of worsted yarn and the pro- 
ducer of the finest cloths. Sweden gets its 
worsted yarn from Bradford and its woolen 
wastes from Bradford and Germany. Hith- 
erto, the Swedes have used German looms, 
but a dozen Dobcross looms have lately 
been ordered for that country. Sweden has 
been the destination for English 
decatizing machinery. 


some 


* * * 


The following method of destroying starch 
sizing without scouring is not given as orig- 
inal but only as being rare. A finisher had a 
pile of flimsy cotton-warp flannels to deal 
with. The cloth was for a firm of needle 
manufacturers for use in needle cases and it 
was a necessity that the finish should be pure 
and free from anything which might assist 
rusting. The warps had been sized, and al- 
though all the size might have been removed 
by severe scouring, that course was not 
open. The fabric would not stand that treat- 
ment. 

The finisher put in a lot of hard thinking 
and wasted more than a little time before an 
inspiration told him that starch could be 
converted into soluble sugar. He prepared 
a brew of bran and water, added yeast and 
when this was fermenting had the cloth 
worked in the vat. The starch readily broke 
up and dissolved and the final result was all 
a needle maker could desire. This memory 
of twenty years ago came back to the man 
in ransacking his mind for means to deal 
with organic acids engendered by incipient 
mildew in woolen goods that have been left 
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wet and warm. A stain develops in the 
affected place, due to an excessive affinity 
that these portions of the piece show for 
dyestuffs. The defect can be dealt with be- 
fore dyeing by neutralizing the organic 
product with weak hydrochloric acid. How 
can the defect be treated after dyeing? 
Stripping is no sure remedy. 


« * * 


A curiosity that has puzzled all the chem- 
ists to whom it has been shown is a cotton 
cloth of perfectly natural and ordinary ap- 
pearance which declines definitely to take up 
dye. It comes out white from baths that dye 
other samples perfectly and as yet nobody 
knows why or is able to tell how the phe- 
nomenon comes about. To the manufac- 
turer the refusal is simply a defect and a 
nuisance for which he cannot account. To 
dyers and chemists the accident seems to 
have great possibilities. There may be a 
fortune in store for the man who is able to 
treat cotton at no particular expense in such 
manner that it shall not take dye. Cautious 
inquiries into the life history of this freak of 
nature or of industry are proceeding. 


* * * 


The Bradford Conditioning House con- 
tinues to make a pretty profit for the munici- 
pality despite the lowness of the scale of 


charges. The income for the last fiscal year 
is some $110,000 and the working expenses 
are $75,000, leaving a net balance after meet- 
ing depreciation of some $20,000. The bulk- 
testing department shows the largest growth 
during the year and this points to the grow- 
ing popularity of the system under which the 
Officials select their own samples for testing. 
Bulk testing involves the use of large prem- 
ises and is made practicable by the close 
localization of the combing industry in Eng- 
land. There are no commission combs out- 
side the Bradford area and very few spinners’ 


combs. 
= * - 


In a burst of confidence the salesman for 
a leading English maker of mechanical stok- 
ing apparatus admitted that there is no stok- 
ing better than the best hand-firing. The 
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trouble is that the man who is competent to 
do the best hand stoking realizes that he is 
good enough for a better job and goes to it. 
When that is so with the rule-of-thumb man 
who has been trained solely in the school of 
experience the same results may well follow 
in the case of the man who has been to the 
Technical School and been taught the chem- 
istry of combustion, the geology of coal, the 
theory of smoke prevention and all about 
chimney gases and draughts and the mechan- 
ics of stoke-hole appliances. The trained 
stoker ceases to be a stoker and becomes a 
mill engineer and so the smoke and grit ac- 
cumulate in the textile towns and improved 
mechanical stokers become more than ever 
necessary. The coking-stoker which deliv- 
ers a roll of small soft coal into the furnace 
is the fashion of the times and the sprinkler- 
stoker is practically abandoned by its former 
makers and friends. 


een ees 


COTTON PICKERS AND MATCHES. 


BY G. M. CHAMBERLIN. 


(From the Quarterly of the National Fire Protection 
Association.) 


The causes of picker fires are often 
obscure, they being usually reported as “due 
to foreign bodies in the stock,” or to “hot 
bearings.” At a cotton mill where picker 
fires have been frequent, it recently happened 
that the master mechanic was at hand when 
one of these fires started, and he immedi- 
ately threw the belt from the machine; the 
fire was quickly extinguished and on exam- 
ination a partially consumed match was 
found in the burned stock. This fact, to- 
gether with the elimination of other con- 
trollable causes, suggested to him that 
matches were frequently the “foreign’’ ma- 
terial in the stock reported as the cause of 
this class of fires. 

With a strong prejudice on the part of the 
mill owner toward the belief that matches 
are the principal cause of picker fires, a 
unique and interesting experiment was re- 
cently made to determine which of the com- 
mon brands of matches on the market it 
would be safest for the employes to carry 


about the factory. No smoking is allowed 
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anywhere about the premises, but the em- 
ployes carry matches for their after dinner 
smokes. 

The consisted in actuaily mixing 
matches of different brands with the stock, 
which was immediately run through the ma- 
chines. The experiments were ali made 
under as similar conditions as could be main- 
tained. The machine used was an ordinary 
finishing picker having a _ hollow shaft 
beater, set to clear about 1/8 inch. 

The stock used was, in each case, absorb- 
ent cotton, which burns with great rapidity, 
but, at the same time, is not as likely to re- 
tain sparks and sustain a slow internal com- 
bustion as ordinary cotton. This is doubt- 
less due to the fact that, at this stage of its 
preparation, all of the grease has been ex- 
tracted, its capillarity greatly increased, as is 
necessary in absorbent cotton, and a comt 
paratively small amount of water will wet it 
through. This stock had just come through 
the first finishing picker, and was very 
slightly damp. No preparation beyond 
cleaning the machine of lint and wetting 
down the dust room under the floor was 
made for the test. 

Test No. 1. The machine was put in oper- 
ation with a lap of the stock described upon 
the feeding apron. Six matches of the Vul- 
can brand safety match, made at Tidaholm, 
Sweden, were laid loose or imbedded in the 
cotton. These came through the machine 
with the heads crushed to powder, sticks flat- 
tened and broken, but no sign of spark or 
fire. This match is commonly known as the 
safety match, and cannot by ordinary means 
be ignited except on the box. 

Test No. 2. Six “Fusee” matches, also 
known as wind or storm matches, having a 
striking tip on a heavy body of a composition 
which will burn in a strong wind, were placed 
in the stock. This is also a safety match, 
can be ignited only on the box, and is manu- 
factured in Tidaholm, Sweden. These 
matches came through the machine with 
heads crushed, one sample having been 
swept from end to end by the arm of the 
beater, and its bulky head flattened to the 
thickness of one thirty-second of an inch. 


test 
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No fire or evidence of spark could be found 
in the stock following this test. 

Test No, 3. Six Red-Top matches were 
then used. The Red-Top match is a so- 
called safety match made by the Diamond 
Match Co., and does not easily ignite ex- 
cept on the impregnated box. It is, however, 
more active and sensitive to heat, friction, 
moisture, etc., than the Tidaholm matches. 
Most of these matches came through the 
machine with heads crushed and flattened, 
but while some showed no spark, there were 
small scorched areas where their heads had 
been. No fire resulted, however, the spark 
which caused the scorch being wholly extin- 
guished by the pressure of the roller which 
received the stock from the beater chamber. 
It may also be true that the very slight 
dampness of the stock was sufficient to keep 
the temperature developed by the spark 
below the danger point. 

Test No. 4. Six matches of semi-safety 
type were tried. These were of the Black 
and White brand, a double dipped match 
manufactured by the Diamond Match Co., a 
licensed match and properly claimed to be a 
great improvement over the common parlor 
or snap match. These and similar matches 
are made with a two-part head, the ignition 
head, similar in action to the head of the old 
sulphur match, though somewhat more rapid 
in action, being dipped onto the burning 
head. Ordinary friction upon any surface 
will ignite the ignition head, the burning 
head taking fire from this without explosion. 
The burning head undergoes rapid flaring 
combustion and the heat produced by these 
match heads is intense. The first of these 
six matches had no sooner reached the 
beater than the whole of the beater box was 
in flames. Nothing resembling an explosion 
was observed and no snapping report or 
sound was heard. The belt of the machine 
was quickly thrown off and water from a 
spray nozzle and skillful use of a hand extin- 
guisher had the fire out almost instantly. 

Test No. 5. The machine was cleaned, 
dried and set in motion again, and after run- 
ning empty for some time, without any evi- 
dence of there being spark or fire present, 
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the stock was started through. After this 
had run a few moments, six parlor or snap 
matches were put in the stock. The par- 
ticular brand used in this experiment was the 
Sun Light match, manufactured in the city 
of Bellefonte, Pa, by the Pennsylvania 
Match Co. When the first of these maiches 
reached the beater, it ignited or exploded 
with the characteristic sharp report and the 
beater box was in flames. This fire was 
extinguished as was the preceding, and the 
machine was again started. Immediately 
sparks and considerable smoke appeared. 
The machine was stopped and examination 
showed several small bits of glowing cotton 
in the beater box. These were wet down 
and the machine again started, with the re- 
appearance of smoke and sparks. The ma- 
chine was again stopped and on examination 
glowing cotton was found in the hollow arm 
of the beater shaft, these sparks persisting in 
spite of the double and presumably thorough 
wetting just given the machine. Before the 
next test the hollow spindle of the beater 
was thoroughly cleaned of compact lint and 
was run for some time empty. 

Test No. 6. No sparks or smoke appear- 
ing, stock was again started through, this 
time containing six of the ordinary Portland 
Star sulphur matches, the results being very 
satisfactory, although the sticks of these 
matches were thoroughly crushed, and the 
heads pulverized, no sign of spark or fire was 
discoverable. 

Test No. 7. Then followed a speed test, 
the safest of the samples already tried were 
put through the machine at a more rapid 
rate, and in greater numbers, Twelve of the 
Vulcan matches, six of the Fusee, twelve of 
the Red-Top and eighteen of the sulphur 
matches followed each other so rapidly that 
particles of the heads of all of them must 
have been mixed together under the action 
of the beater. No fire or sparks appeared, 
though the mixture resulting under these 
conditions must have presented a much 
more dangerous combination of combusti- 
bles than that contained in any one of the 
heads separately. This ended the test in the 
picker. 
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A further test was made of these matches 
to demonstrate their behavior under ordi- 
nary conditions of use. They were, respec- 
tively, subjected to moderate heat, moderate 
heat with friction, friction alone, crushing 
and dampness. The Vulcan and Fusee 
matches withstood the heat of an iron radi- 
ator under 10 pounds of steam for 5 minutes. 
Friction on this surface also failed to ignite 
them, and even though they were ground to 
a powder on the heated iron no spark or igni- 
tion of even the smallest particles resulted. 
Friction on glass, however, ignited them, and 
the heads glowed after ignition, remaining 
dangerously hot for nearly a minute. The 
Red Top match, when subjected to slight 
motion and pressure on the heated iron, 
gave minute, crackling explosions, showing 
that particles of the composition were ig- 
nited, although the head did not burst into 
flame. Friction on glass either caused these 
matches to ignite, or the heads crumbled, 
parting from the sticks. Friction on var- 
nished wood gave similar results. The Sul- 
phur, Parlor and Black and White matches 
readily ignited by heat alone, by heat with 
friction and by friction alone. Under crush- 
ing or friction the action of the Parlor match 
was characteristic, igniting with a sharp re- 
port, and with sufficient violence to rupture 
the head, throwing burning particles to some 
distance. The Black and White variety 
lacked the explosive quality of the parlor 
match, and under friction showed no tend- 
ency to rupture. This match appears to be 
more than ordinarily susceptible to the ac- 
tion of moisture, under which it. softens, 
and shows a tendency to part from the stick. 
This is also true, to a lesser degree, of the 
sulphur and parlor match. This character- 
istic presents an element of considerable 
danger, as, when the lost heads again dry, 
they may be easily ignited by crushing or 
friction. Under crushing the action of the 
sulphur match is uncertain, sometimes ignit- 
ing, often failing. 

As an outcome of this experiment the mill 
owners concluded to furnish without cost to 
their employes the safety matches made in 


However, an American 


Sweden. 


safety 
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match (not available at the time of the ex- 
periment) was later found which had all the 
advantages of the Swedish match and the 
additional desirable property that the heads 
did not glow after ignition. After several 
months of use of safety matches alone, the 
mill owner reports that fires in the mill have 
decreased at least 50 per cent. 


—-— —-__-——— @— — 


CREPE FABRICS. 
BY TRINIDAD. 

One of the most popular novelty fabrics 
at the present time is the crepe or crinkle 
cloth. The same type of cloth with a silk 
warp is termed “crepe de chine.” As this. 
crepe effect is being adapted to plain cloths, 
fancy stripes and jacquard work we will 
take for consideration only two or three of 
the simpler varieties. The higher grade fab- 
rics are generally made with an extra classi- 
cal single silk warp, about 24/26 deniers, 
using a very hard twisted worsted or 2-ply 
cotton filling. The lower grade fabrics are 
made with single hard twisted cotton filling. 

The crepe effect in these goods is obtained 
by using 2 kinds of fillings of the same 
counts, one being a regular twist and the 
other a reverse. They are woven into the 
cloth in groups of 2 or more picks of twist. 
If a small crepe effect is desired, 2 picks of 
regular twist dre woven in and then 2 picks 
of reverse twist. This would produce the 
effect as in Fig. 1. 

The layout in the grey is 90 X 54 — 26 
inches, 24/26 denier silk warp and 2/75s 
cotton filling, 50 turns per inch. 

These fabrics, as taken from the loom, 
show no crepe effect whatever, the contrac- 
tion in weaving being less than 3 per cent. 
in the case of the silk goods. As the cloth 
is passed through the finishing processes it 
becomes thoroughly saturated and the filling 
being twisted hard and the silk warp being 
very light, equal to about 200s in cotton, the 
result is that the fabric shrinks from 20 to 
30 per cent. according to the construction 
and the twist in the filling. 

The crepe effect in the finished cloth is 
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caused by the spiral formation of the filling 
yarn. The spirals in the regular twist draw- 
ing the silk warp in one direction, while the 
spirals in the reverse twist draw the warp 
in the Opposite direction. The result is that 
the warp is drawn out of all semblance of a 
straight line. 


FIG, 


Fig. 2 shows a cloth of the same construc- 
tion as Fig. §, except that the filling is ar- 
ranged 12 picks of regular twist, then 12 
picks of reverse twist. This causes the large 
crepe effect. 

Fig. 3 shows an unfinished cotton crepe 


FIG. 3. 


fabric woven like Fig. 1, except that the fill- 
ing is woven with a cotton warp arranged to 
give a crepe stripe along with a narrow silk 
stripe. The construction is 88 K 52 — 25 
inches, 65s cotton warp, 45s hard twisted 
(40 turns) single cotton filling, 2 picks of 
regular twist and 2 picks of reverse twist. 
Careful attention is required to produce 


these fabrics successfully, both in the weav- 
ing and in the preparation of the hard twisted 
filling. The warps should have a good sub- 
stantial selvage so that if the filling should 
get caught it will not pull the warp out at 
the sides. A frequent cause of imperfect 
cloth is the tendency of the hard twisted fill- 


FIG. 2. 


ing to slip on the silk warp, making thick 
places when the filling is renewed. Kinks or 
snarls are caused by the twist in the filling 
not being set before sending it to the weave 
room. The mechanism for changing the 
filling should be kept in good working order, 


FIG. 4. 


otherwise only one twist, regular or reverse, 
will be woven into the cloth and the crepe 
will be all in one direction, as shown in Fig. 
4. To overcome this difficulty some mills 
have the reverse twist filling dipped in a light 
dye. The weaver then can readily see 
whether the correct number of picks of each 
twist are being woven in the cloth. 
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Single hard twist filling for these fabrics 
is generally spun on a frame, the turns per 
inch being on a basis of 40 turns for 40s 
yarns. The yarn is generally wound on a 
long paper tube so as to allow the moisture 
to penetrate to the inner portion of the cop. 
\fter being spun it is steamed two or three 
times and then stored in a damp room to 
allow the twist to become set. The 2-ply 
filling is first given a preliminary twist and 
then a final twist on a wet twisting frame. It 
is then sent to the ageing room as in the case 
of single filling. The counts vary from 2/50s 
to 2/100s; and the turns per inch, from 40 
to 75. 
citatiateaaliiaipialihiiapaitans 


A COTTON WEAVING MILL. 


From Uhlands Technische Rundschau. 


(Translated from the German by the Editor of the 
Textile World Kecord.) 


The accompanying plans were prepared 
for a cotton weaving mill to accommodate 
308 looms, and which could be economically 
enlarged later on to double the number, or 
616 looms. The skillful manner in which 
this problem has been solved deserves the 
general attention of the trade. The building 
is one story throughout with a saddle 

roof. It is divided into two 
parts by the beltway, K. At the left of 
the beltway is the weave room accommodat- 
ing 308 looms up to the passageway, L, 
which marks the present limit of the build- 
ing. When business warrants the weave 
room will be extended as shown in the plan. 
At the right of the beltway are the offices, 
shipping rooms, and warp preparation proc- 
esses, So arranged as to enable the work to 
be carried on with a minimum amount of 
transportation of the material. The main 
entry, E, leads direct to the office, C. Ad- 
jacent to the office is the store room, D, be- 
yond which is the shipping room, B. In the 
glass partition between the store room, D, 
and the warp preparation room, A, are slid- 
ing doors for the delivery of warp and filling. 

The material is transported in trucks run- 
ning On a narrow gauge track which ends at 
the sliding doors. The warp preparation 
room is large and if necessary can be ex- 
tended to include the store room, D. In that 


monitor 
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case the material would be stored in the 
room A’, where the cloth would also be ex- 
amined and measured. The warp prepara- 
tion room contains four warp spoolers of 
150 spindles each. These supply six warp- 
ers, giving three spoolers for two warping 
machines. This number will be increased in 
case the mill is enlarged as planned. 

Filling winders are not needed as the fill- 
ing comes on cops. There is ample room 
near these machines for the drawing-in and 
warp twisting, also for the storage of ma- 
terial and weaving utensils. The warps after 
being beamed are taken to the sizing room, 
I, where two sizing machines are located. A 
wood superstructure contains the sizing and 
stirring apparatus. Back of the warp prep- 
aration room is a wing in which are the 
power house, H, boiler room, G, and the 
work shop, F. The power house contains a 
300 h. p. compound engine which at first will 
be used only with high pressure. The low 
pressure will be employed when the mill is 
extended. 

The boiler house contains two boilers, 
each with a heating surface of 2,700 square 
feet. Adjacent is the work shop, F, contain- 
ing the usual tools for repair work. The 
beltway, K, is built with passageways to 
allow passing between the weave room on 
one side and the engine room and warp 
preparation room on the other. The weave 
room, L, as already stated, is arranged in 
two parts, each accommodating 308 looms. 
The distances between the posts are 23 feet 
lengthways and 19 feet crossways. Each 
square accommodates eight 42-inch looms. 
At the front of the buildings is a tower, n, al- 
lowing entry into the mill. The toilet rooms, 
M, are iocated back of the mill. The con- 
struction of the building is shown by the 
longitudinal section, Fig. 2, and the cross 
sections, Figs. 5 and 7. The room as shown 
is of the ordinary iron and wood construc- 
tion. The rafters rest on iron T beams, 
NP24, which are 6 by 8 in. The windows in 
the roof are of the usual width, 6 ft., 6 in., 
and rest on 4 by 8 in. rafters. The monitors 
run crossways of the building, between each 
row of posts, and parallel with the shafts of 
the looms. 
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Figs. 1, 4 and 6 show the exterior of the 
mill which is of the ordinary style. The 
power is transmitted from the fly wheel of 
the engine to the main shaft by 12 ropes 2 
inches in diameter. The main shaft extends 
Near the main bearing 
in the power house is a coupling for discon- 
To the 
left is a counter shaft for driving the con- 
tinuous current dynamo for lighting the mill. 


into the repair shop. 
necting the shafting when required. 
In the beltway the main shafting drives the 


1 3/4 inches in 
pulleys 60 


counter shafts with 4 ropes, 
sheave 
The arrangement of the 


diameter, running on 


inches in diameter. 
belts is shown at Fig. 3. There is a platform 
in the beltway from which the bearings are 
Each shaft drives at first 44 looms; 


this number will be increased to 88 when the 


oiled. 


mill is enlarged. 
saxigatitataalittaicadnapcaiiate 
THE METRIC SYSTEM IN THE PHILIP- 
PINES. 


From The Manila Times 
In the July number of the Textile World 
Record, Samuel S. Dale, the editor, returns 
matter of the 
Here in part is what he has to say: 


to the charge in the metric 


system. 


About igo we called attention to the 
edict of the Philippine government making the 
use of the metric sy f weights and measures 
compulsory in the archipelago after Jan. I, 1900. 
We published at the time letters regarding this 
question that had passed between the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs, Governor General Smith and our- 
General Smith waxed sarcastic in his com- 
ments on our protest < t the metric decree, 
the following illustrating his state of 
mind at the ; 

“Tt seems to us who are here on the ground and 
who really do know some little of the Philippines 
and of its customs and people. that it would be 
much harder to introduce the English system of 
weights and m«¢ than it would be to intro- 
duce the more scientific and sensible metric 
system.” 

We replied General Smith and bowed to the 
argument of superior force, but at the same time 
promising our readers that we would “watch and 
report upon the development of the failure that 
awaits the Philippine authorities in their attempt 
to prevent the use of American weights and meas- 
ures in a country whose welfare depends so 
largely on close trade relations with the United 
States.” Our letter to the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs in reply to General Smith was dated Apr. 
12, 1909. In almost exactly a year from that date 
evidence of the continued metric failure in the 
Philippines was supplied by a letter dated Apr. 9, 
1910, from the Manila Merchants’ Association tc 
the Governor General. 


year 


stem 


1 
seives. 
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General Smith is, we believe, no longer gov- 
ernor general of the Philippine islands. Possibly 
now with his vision improved by his removal from 
the ground he may learn from this petition of the 
Manila Merchants’ Association that general cus- 
tom is a power superior to any possessed by the 
government even of the Philippine islands. 

It seems to us that the request made by 
the local organization of business men is a 
very fair one. Its chief feature is the appli- 
cation to have the American system operate 
side by side with the foreign system that was 
adopted, although it makes the very useful 
suggestion that certain established local 
measures be recognized and standardized to 
both the metric and English systems. Al- 
most any person to whom one talks will 
admit the fairness and wisdom of doing this 
except a small party of scientific and aca- 
demic persons in the government who seem 
able to block the effort at reform. The gov- 
ernment itself is committed to the policy of 
building up trade between the Philippines 
and the United States, and yet in its present 
position it is submitting almost every article 
of American manufacture to a serious handi- 
cap. It is distinctly surprising to find as 
thoroughly a practical man as the present 
head of the island government permitting 
this piece of unwisdom to continue. 

Incidentally it may be remarked, the peti- 
tion of the Merchants’ still 
somewhere in “ 


Association is 
‘official channels.” 
———_—__—___——_—_@—— a 


FAILURE OF AN EXPORTERS’ COMBINE. 


The British consul-general at Barcelona, 


in a recent report, gives an account o! a 
combine of Spanish cotton manufacturers, 
which was formed at the close of the 
with the United States for the purpose of 
opening up new markets to take the place 
of those lost by the cession of Cuba, Porto 
Rico and the Philippines. 
eral says: 


War 


The consul-gen- 


In June, 1907, a meeting of the cotton 
manufacturers of Catalonia held at 
Barcelona to consider what steps could be 
taken to dispose of the large stock of goods 
which had accumulated owing to the gradual 
cessation of exportation since the loss to 
Spain of Cuba and the Philippines, and it 
was decided that an association should be 
formed with the object of finding other mar 


was 
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kets for such goods as could not be sold in 
the Peninsula, and of indemnifying export- 
ers for any loss entailed by sending these 
goods to countries where they were either 
not known at all or but little known. 

It was thought that by this means all the 
cotton mills in the district could be kept 
running, as it was hoped that the good prices 
obtained for goods sold in Spain would com- 
pensate for the loss on the goods exported 
to new markets. In all 83 per cent. of the 
owners of mills making this class of goods, 
representing some 20,000 looms, joined the 
society. The association was under the 
management of five directors, assisted by a 
committee of 15 members, all manufacturers. 
The number of hands employed by the mem- 
bers of the association was about 47,000, and 
the wages bill about $7,075,000. Each mem- 
ber joining the association paid an entrance 
fee of about $92, and undertook to pay all 
calls made by the directors in proportion to 
the number of looms running in his mill. 
Up to the 31st August, 1909, after 25 
months’ work, Spanish cotton goods had, 
under this system of premiums on exporta- 
tion, been sent to about 180 new markets, 
principally in new countries. 

The goods consisted of close upon 1,000,- 
000 pieces of 100 yards each, weighing over 
8,000 tons, valued at $7,300,000, and repre- 
sented the output of some 4,000 looms. The 
export of these goods to foreign markets 
entailed considerable loss to the manufactur- 
ers, and in order to make this good, heavy 
calls had constantly to be made on all 
members of the “Mutua,” with the result 
that great discontent began to be shown by 
the subscribers. The policy of the directors 
in sanctioning the export of 25,000 pieces of 
cretonne to Manchester was severely criti- 
cised, and several members refused to con- 
tribute to the heavy loss entailed by this 
experiment; protests were made, legal pro- 
ceedings followed, the relations between the 
directors and the share-holders became 
strained, and the directors experienced great 
difficulty in persuading the members to con- 
tinue their subscriptions. 

Under these circumstances it was sug- 
gested that an application should be made to 
the Government for pecuniary assistance, 
and in the summer of 1909, a petition was 


presented to the Minister of Finance praying 
that a grant, equivalent to the amount paid 
by the members of the “Mutua” in customs 
duties on raw materials imported by them 
during the previous two years, should be 
made to the association. The Government 
then in power seemed willing to grant this 
request, and probably some substantial as- 
sistance would have been granted to the 
“Mutua,” but before the details could be 
arranged the Government fell. In Decem- 
ber, 1909, an application to the same effect 
was made to the new Government, and this 
application was supported by the Civil Gov- 
ernor of Barcelona, who represented the 
disastrous effects which might ensue in Cata- 
lonia if thousands of workpeople were 
thrown out of work by the collapse of the 
“Mutua.” It seems probable that the asso- 
ciation would have obtained the pecuniary 
assistance asked for from the Government, 
but while the negotiations were in progress 
reports of the dissensions which existed 
among its members reached Madrid, and the 
Premier refused for a time to give a decisive 
answer. 

Matters went from bad to worse, and at 
a general meeting it was suggested the 
association should be wound up. This, how- 
ever, was negatived by a majority of eight 
votes, the managing director pointing out 
that the suppression of the “Mutua” would 
be a public disaster, entailing as it would the 
closing of mills employing over 46,000 
hands; but as a result of this meeting it was 
unanimously resolved that no further premi- 
ums should be paid for a period of eight 
months, during which time the directors, 
with the cooperation of the subscribers, 
should endeavor to devise some scheme by 
which the “Mutua” might work in a way to 
render its operations beneficial to all the 
members. This, however, has been found 
impossible, and the association is now in 
course of liquidation. 

This is a matter which must interest Brit- 
ish manufacturers of cotton goods, as, under 
the system described of premiums on ex- 
portation, considerable quantities of Catalan 
cotton goods were exported to the Near 
East, whereas now it is more than probable 
that this export will almost entirely cease. 

















stated as briefly and concisely as possible. 








expressed. 
evidence of good faith. 























Sizes of Yarn. 
Editor Textile World Record: 


Will you explain in your next issue 
meant by 2/10 yarn or 4/12 yarn, etc., 
they determine sizes? 











what is 
and how do 
) If you will make this plain 
enough for an office clerk to understand it will be 
appreciated by one who reads your paper and is 
endeavoring to learn something about textiles. 
Saxon (1215). 















































The correspondent who asked this ques- 
tion did not give his address, otherwise we 











would have mailed him a reprint of an article 








giving information regarding yarn counts. 
Yarn is numbered to indicate size, either by 
the fixed weight or by the fixed length sys- 
tem. The fixed weight count indicates the 
The fixed 
leneth count indicates the weight of a given 
length of the yarn. 
































length of a given weight of yarn. 




















As examples of fixed weight systems may 








be mentioned the cotton count, which indi- 
cates the number of 840-yard lengths per 
pound; the worsted count, indicating the 




















number of 560-yard lengths per pound; and 





the carded woolen run count, indicating the 








number of 1600-yard lengths per pound. 








Examples of the fixed length systems are: 
the denier count for 














silk, indicating the 
weight in deniers of 400 ounces of silk; and 
the various indicating the 
weight in grains of a certain length of yarn, 
120. 5 yards. If two or more 
strands are doubled together the ply and 
count are indicated thus: 2/40s, meaning 
that two threads of single 40 have been 
twisted together; 3/30, three threads of sin- 
gle 30, etc. This method is modified for spun 
silk by having the count indicate the result- 
ing count of the ply yarn instead of the count 
of the singles. For example, 20/2 spun silk 
is made by twisting two strands of single 40 























grain 





counts, 























100, 50 or 25 




































































Questions and Answers 


Under this heaa we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, questions pertaining 
to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. 


Questions should be 


Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, 
methods of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views 
All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but as an 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investigation, a charge 
covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before any expense is incurred, 


together, making the 2-ply equal to a single 
20s. In giving the size of spun silk the count 
comes first and is followed by the number of 
strands, thus: 20/1, 40/2, etc. 

The sizes of other yarns, cotton, worsted, 
linen, carded woolen, etc., are stated by giv- 
ing the ply first and following with the count 
of the single strand, thus: 1/24, 2/30, etc. 


——————_gq—__—___—____ 


Price of Wool. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

We wish you would give us the price of fine 
medium territory scoured in 1906. Also the pric: 
of fine medium territory scoured combing wool in 
the same year, and the price of each at the present 
time. What is the reason why wools advanced in 
the fall of 1909 and then fell off in price in the 
spring of 1910? Also give your judgment as to 
whether wool will probably remain where it is to 
day or whether it will go higher or lower. 

Ellsworth (1216). 

“Ellsworth”. will find on page 197 of our 
August issue a chart showing the fluctua- 
tions in the prices of four grades of wool. 
The lines for three of them, one of which is 
for fine medium territory clothing wool on a 
scoured basis, cover the period from Jan. 1, 
1890, to Aug. I, 1910. These figures are 
brought up to date each month. The margin 
between clothing and combing wool does not 
vary much from year to year, so that allow- 
ance can be made for any period desired. 

Wool advanced in 1909 all over the world. 
It was due to the increase in the demand 
accompanied by a stationary supply. The 
world’s price of wool has not declined ma- 
terially in 1910. Wool prices have declined 
in this country as a result of local causes 
with which “Ellsworth” must be familiar. 
These local influences have affected foreign 
markets, although as yet not materially. 

As regards the 


future course of 


wool 
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prices, there is one factor which is very much 
in evidence, namely, the stationary supply of 
wool, which tends to a continuance of high 
prices for this staple throughout the world. 
sauiiditaeionbandiatinntandtits 
Cloth for Lantern Screens. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

I enclose a leaflet describing a cloth called 
“Luminare,” which is used for covering screens 
to be used with magic lanterns. Can any of your 
correspondents tell me where this is made and 
by whom? Cine (1211). 
Our English correspondent writes: 

It is impossible from the leaflet to tell 
exactly what the fabric in question is. The 
name “Luminare” is unknown, but am able 
to send patterns of fabrics which display 
all the characteristcis named in the leaflet. 
They are called here “Veluna” cloth and are 
manufactured by the firm of Jones Bros., 
Ltd., York St., Manchester. I have indicated 
the quality, which is usually sold for cinema- 
tograph screens; it is made in 41 and 51-inch 
widths and screens are made from it by 
straight-cutting ayd pasting the edges to- 
gether. This fabric in question appears to 
be a fine Bolton longcloth or cambric which 
has been subjected to a special finishing 
process. The finished article has a slight 
glaze upon one surface, is free from inter- 
stices and seems to combine some of the 
qualities of paper with an undoubted cloth 
basis. The fabric hangs straight and stiffly 
and is in fact a hybrid between paper and 
cloth; a woven fabric over which has been 
laid, by one means or another, a coating of 
viscose or dissolved cellulose. Probably the 
ioose cellulose has been spread mechanically 
over the fabric in such a state that it would 
combine with the cellulose of the yarn. To 
this extent the cloth resembles the artificial 
leathers which are used so much in uphol- 
stery. I am assured that no quantity of boil- 
ing separates the finish from the cloth. 

Doubtless the patterns will be interesting 
to others than the inquirer. “Veluna” cloths 
are used in place of paper or calico-backed 
paper for making military and naval maps, 
automobilists’ maps, etc. Posters for the 
White Star line have been lithographed on 
the same medium, and nursery books have 
been printed on it. I believe that the fabric 


has been sensitized to light and used photo- 
graphically for plans and so on. Colored 
suitably it would make an excellent light- 
filter for photographic darkrooms and cloth 
similarly prepared may well have many 
minor or special uses. Its suitability for 
projection screens is evident at once. [The 
samples accompanying this reply can be seen 
at our Boston office.—Ed.] 


Wessex. 
——____q_________ 
Wire for Cylinders and Doffers. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

In a shoddy mill using 60-inch cylinders, 3 in a 
set, running 100 revolutions, we have much trouble 
with uncarded threads and short staples. What is 
the best size of wire for the cylinders, doffers and 
workers for this class of work? Is a slow, thick 
feed better carding than a fast, thin feed, where 
the production remains the same? 


Carder (1160) 

A speed for main cylinder of 100 revolu- 
tions is altogether too high. This speed will 
not result in carding out any more of the 
hard ends than will a slower speed. If sew- 
ing threads and hard twisted threads are in 
the stock, they cannot be carded out on a 
woolen card. I would not run a 60-inch cyl- 
inder over 85 revolutions per minute on any 
kind of stock. A faster speed will break the 
ends, cut the stock and cause it to drop 
under the card. 

The best results will be obtained by using 
a 30 wire on the first cylinder, 32 on second 
and 34 on finisher. A very heavy feed is 
liable to leave the feed rolls in bunches. 
This should be avoided as much as possible. 
Run the feed light enough so it will go in 
the card evenly. Short wire should be used 
on the leader, as this will take the stock 
more evenly from the feed rolls. | Lytton. 


It is difficult to give a remedy for this as 
the question is put in a rather indefinite 
form. In the first place it is not the size of 
wire that causes the trouble, but a wrong 
setting and improper speed of the rollers. 
The speed of the feed alone has little to do 
with the case; it is the relation of the feed 
to the rollers near it, their relation to one 
another and the other working parts. It is 
wrong to run the cylinders at 100 revolu- 
tions per minute. The proper speed is 80; 
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the first doffer 5 revolutions per minute, and 
the second doffer 4 1/2 revolutions per min- 
ute. With these speeds in the card room 
better results will be obtained in the subse- 
quent processes. 

If four cylinders are used in place of three, 
the fourth cylinder has a better chance of 
doing away with this evil of uncarded 
threads. By the thickness of the wire pre- 
sumably is meant the count and crown. The 
following specification for four cylinders 
may be of service: 


Name of Roller. Count Crown. Workers. 
All breast part .......75-6 nave 
i 2 ee 90-9 95-9 
First doffer .......... 95-9 95-9 
Second swift .........120-10 120-10 
second doffer ........ 115-10 120-10 
pe eee 135-11 135-11 
Third doffer .........130-I1 135-11 
Fourth swift .........135-II 135-11 
Fourth doffer ........135-I1 135-11 


This set is for medium suitings and may 
be taken as an average, slight variations 
being made for varying makes. 

The following particulars are for fine 
woolen carding set: 


Double Scribbler, 72 Inch. 


Rollers Count and Crown. Size of Wire. 
B. W. G. 
BO Page ee ke te ee 14s 
BE, A ivesvgce ude 16s 
Angle stripper ....... 70-6 26s 
DL. a0 duoe een 80-8 27s 
Workers. .........--- 85-8 28s 
oo , ee 26s 
PEE. raxpsndasceenc ee 28s 
Breast doffer ........ 85-8 28s 
Angle stripper ....... 80-8 29s 
First swilt ........-..3aO 33S 
WOPKETO  cccccccess dee 338 
Strippers ...........100-9 31s 
PN  .uidined «cdcnem eee 32s 
Doffer Faseeiy kas clang ee 338 
Angle stripper .......100-9 3Is 
Second swift .........130-10 34S 
MEORREE * cenieeesnes 135-11 35s 
SOIDPETS ook ose e ss BIO 32s 
ON ook Srawicans cee 33S 
i eee 358 
Single Intermediate, 72 Inch. 
Rollers Count and Crown. Size of Wire. 
B. W. G. 
PO oiedsumannnenin ty meiee 16s 
TERE . bwcccotensss, seus 18s 
Angle stripper .......100-9 31s 
Swift (or cylinder) ...130-11 358 
WROTHEES  vevicces oe nkeeel 358 
SAPIOTS vee vcs ence 32s 
POREe sic ie eee 348 
Doffer .... -135-12 358 


The intermediate is seldom used for coarse 
materials and lower counts. The same 
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principle of construction applies to all the 
machines in the set, but it should be noted 
that there is a variation in the number of 
rollers and fineness of clothing, all being so 
arranged that the material is fully opened 
without in any way injuring the fibers: 


Double Carder, 66 Inches on Wire. 


Rollers Count and Crown. Size of Wire. 
B. W. G. 
Son Sis.o¥ pats aie 16s 
ES -Sidvtexeictemick” . Sion 18s 
WE, se acicmccactteen 100-10 31s 
i eee 32s 
MN yok cckeesines 130-10 34S 
WOEROTS 6 cakccesc ces Ell 34S 
DREMETS  nccncncvce EIO® 32s 
Angle stripper .......110-9 32s 
PUSS GWE ..o.cckckcs 89041 358 
WUOGES -« y avieeceas 135-11 35s 
Strippers ...........120-9 338 
ME nics Padewcnaeeon 80-8 348 
IS cig cine sclea wae 135-11 35s 
Angle stripper ....... 120-9 3358 
Second swift .........140-12 36s 
bo a er eer 145-12 30s 
Strippers ...........I20-12 34S 
RN a vivwkiancicon eaeeneee 358 
WOME -vgecis cet 36s 


In the double scribbler 3 sets of workers 
and strippers are used on the breast and 4 
sets on first and second swifts. In single 
intermediate 4 workers and strippers are 
used on the swift, while on the double carder 
2 strippers and workers are used on breast 
and 4 workers and strippers on the first and 
second swifts. Nevertheless, no matter how 
perfect and well balanced the machinery is, 
great care and constant examination will 
have to be exercised, both in setting and in 
the relative speeds if the best results are to 
be obtained. John Brown. 
SS ee 
Speed of Grinders. 

Editor Textile World Record: 

I have read with interest your article on Card 
Grinding by Dronsfield Bros., Oldham, England. 
I have been looking for information on the best 
speed to run grinders and also what size and gradz 
give the best satisfaction. Can as good results 
be obtained from a solid emery wheel as from 
one that is covered by hand with emery cloth, or 
with emery glued on direct? Carder (1214). 

Dronsfield Bros. reply to this question as 
follows: 

In reply to “Carder’s” inquiry, our recom- 
mendations are, of course, relevant to our 
own specialities: 

Speed of emery wheel or traverse grinder, 
600 to 700 revolutions per minute. Speed 
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of plain or long grinding roller, 800 revolu- 
tions per minute. For grinding hardened 
and tempered wire, No. 40 and No. 7 emery 
gives the best result. For mild wire, Nos. 
5 and 6 emery is most suitable. We recom- 
mend the disc covered with emery fillet, as 
giving the best results in grinding. This class 
of disc is now almost universally employed. 
sietbidaiseliaaicsan tial lillinss 


Manufacturing Half Hose. 
Editor Textile World Record: 


I would like some information on the manufac- 
ture of high grade mercerized lisle mens’ half hose. 

What number of needles are generally used in 
manufacturing fine 25 cent value mens’ seamless 
half hose? What is the price at present received 
from the jobbing trade for this class of goods? 
What is the ply and number of yarn, mercerized 
lisle, used in the tops, body and for splicing? 
What is the present cost of the yarns? Assuming 
that 9 and 4 cents were paid respectively for knit- 
ting, including topping and looping on 176 needle 
goods, what should be paid for knitting and loop- 
ing in this gauge? 

Quentin (1208) 

The number of needles used in the manu- 
facture of men’s fine 25 cent half hose ranges 
from 200 to 240 on a 3 1/2 inch cylinder. 
The general tendency at present is for finer 
and lighter goods. The demand is for fine 
gauze and the manufacturers are experienc- 
ing much difficulty in making the goods light 
enough. Of course the finer the gauge of 
the machine the finer must be the yarn; the 
finer the yarn the higher the price. On a 
200 needle machine the yarns generally used 
range from 2/36s to 2/50s. With 220 needles 
the yarns range from 2/40s to 2/60s. For 
240 needles the yarns range from 2/50s to 
2/100s. The cost of these yarns will depend 
largely upon the quality. In these numbers 
we have mercerized combed peeler, which is 
the cheapest quality; mercerized combed 
Egyptian, which is the medium grade; and 
mercerized combed sea island, which is the 
best quality. The grade chiefly used is 
combed Egyptian. The cost of this yarn 
runs from 70 cents for 2/36s to $1.20 for 
2/100s. The size of the yarn used will not 
change the cost of goods as it will be found 
that the difference in weight of the finished 
goods will about offset the difference in price 
of the different yarns used. The price paid 
by the jobber for this grade of goods is about 
$1.75 per dozen. Manufacturers selling di- 


rect to the trade get from $2.10 to $2.25 per 
dozen for the same grade. The size of yarns 
used in top and for splicing depends on the 
size of the yarn used throughout the body of 
the stocking. It is advisable to use a heavier 
yarn in the top than in the body. Perhaps 
the most popular gauge of men’s half hose 
at the present time is 200 needle. The yarn 
generally used with this gauge is 2/40s mer- 
cerized carded Egyptian in the body of the 
stocking, and 2/34s mercerized in the top. 
The most popular lines are made on a heel 
changing machine, using two threads of 
2/40s carded peeler yarn in heel and toe. 
Where the heel changing machine is not 
used the stocking should be spliced in heel 
and toe with 2/50s mercerized carded Egyp- 
lian of the same grade as is used for the 
body. The same grade of yarn should be 
used for the top and the body, as different 
grades of yarns will take different shades in 
dyeing. The prices usually paid on this 
grade of goods are as follows: 


Topping. Knitting. Looy 
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Finishing Bed Spreads. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
_ I would like to have some information regard- 
ing the method of finishing bed spreads in order 
to obtain the satin finish like the enclosed sample. 
What drugs and chemicals are used and what 1s 
the process? Hunter (1185). 
A finish similar to that on the sample sub- 
mitted may be obtained in the following 
manner: 
Starch 
PUBCOVETER WRONG oa icine ewinncives 5 lbs. 
Water sufficient to make up too gallons, 
when boiled. 





The starch and recovered grease are well 
boiled up with water until a thin homogene- 
ous paste is obtained. This is then made up 
in volume to 100 gallons by the addition of 
sufficient water, if necessary. The bleached 
cloth is then treated with the starch solution 
in an ordinary starch mangle, after which 
the excess of liquor is squeezed not by pas- 
sage through pressure rolls. The cloth is 
finally dried over cans, but not calendered. 

Howell. 
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Sizes of Men’s Athletic Underwear. 
Editor Textile World Record: 


Please give the sizes of men’s athletic under- 
wear, pajamas, nightshirts and similar goods. 


Franklin (1196). 
The following is a list of sizes for men’s 
athletic shirts and drawers and the illustra- 
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[ do not know the sizes for pajamas or 
night shirts. Fillmore. 
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Bleaching With Sodium Perborate. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

We would like to obtain information relative to 
the use of sodium perborate as a bleaching agent 
for textile fabrics, and would like to have you 
advise us if the product is, to your knowledge, 
used in this field and for what particular purpose? 
We know that it is extensively used in place of 
chlorine on the Continent. 


Manufacturer (1213). 

There is very little positive information as 
yet available respecting the use of sodium 
perborate for purposes of bleaching textile 
fabrics. This substance has been brought 
forward of late years in Germany as a suit- 
able bleaching agent, but it is extremtly 
doubtful as to whether it has as yet been 
brought into any extensive practical use, not- 
withstanding its exploitation in a number of 
patents relating to bleaching methods. A 
number of proprietary bleaching compounds 
have recently been brought out in Germany 
chiefly for the purpose of selling for house- 
hold use, in garment cleaning, bleaching 
hats, feathers, etc. 

Among these compounds are “Clarax,” 
which appears to be a mixture of 20 per cent. 
sodium perborate, 25 per cent. borax, and 55 
per cent. sodium phosphate, though these 
exact proportions are not always adhered to; 
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“Persil” is a mixture in about the following 
proportions: 20 per cent. soap, 33 per cent. 
soda ash, 7 per cent. silicate of soda, Io per 
cent. sodium perborate, and 30 per cent. 
water. “Ozonit” is a similar compound con- 
taining approximately 38 per cent. soap, 3 
per cent. silicate of soda, 23 per cent. soda 
ash, 26 per cent. of water, and 10 per cent. 
of sodium perborate. Patents have also 
appeared describing the use of sodium per- 
borate for the bleaching of textiles in a cir- 
culating kier, the sodium perborate being 
mixed with the caustic alkalies employed in 
boiling-out. Whether or not any of these 
methods are in practical operation for ordi- 
nary purposes of textile bleaching. the pres- 
ent writer is unable to say. 

The principle of bleaching with sodium 
perborate is similar to that of using sodium 
peroxide or hydrogen peroxide. In the case 
of sodium perborate, the solution is onl) 
mildly alkaline in contradistinction to solu- 
tions of sodium peroxide, which are strongly 
caustic. The effective bleaching agent, how- 
ever, in all these cases is hydrogen peroxide, 
as when its solution is brought into bleach- 
ing activity, sodium perborate forms hydro- 
gen peroxide. The cost of using sodium 
perborate as a bleaching compound would 
probably be as high, if not higher, than that 
encountered in the use of hydrogen peroxide 
itself. 

Sodium phosphate is generally employed 
in connection with the sodium perborate, 
presumably to increase the alkalinity of the 
solution without making it caustic, as the 
bleaching activity (through the formation of 
hydrogen peroxide) is much greater in an 
alkaline solution. It is also recommended 
to treat the material to be bleached to a 
previous bath of sodium bicarbonate. This 
also aids to increase the alkalinity of the 
bleaching solution. This method has been 
suggested for the bleaching of artificial silk, 
in which industry it is probably used to some 
extent, though exact information on this 
subject is not obtainable. 

Sodium percarbonate is also suggested as 
a bleaching agent similar in its effect to 
sodium perborate, but there is no indication 
of its being employed in a practical scale. 

Howell. 


Calculating Cost of Sateen. 
Editor Textile World Record: 


Please give us a method of calculating cost on 
a 36 inch, 64 by 80, 5.10-yard sateen made with a 
34 warp, based upon a specific price for yarn 
weaving, etc. Adams (1197) 

Certain costs in this case will have to be 
assumed, because there are variations in 
nearly all mills: 





64 X 36 + 32 for selvage = 2,336 ends. 

2,336 X 100 yds. + 7% = 249,952 yds. of 
warp. 

249,952 + (840 X 34) = 8.75 Ibs. of warp 


in 100 yds. of cloth. 
(38” & 80 X 100) 
lbs. of filling. 


(33 X 840) = 10.96 


8.75 + 10.96 = 19.71 Ibs. 

100 + 19.71 = 5.06 yds. per lb. 

8.75 + 19.71 = 44% warp and 56% filling. 
Cotton, $.16 & 44% = .0704 warp cost of 


stock per Ib. Cotton $.16 & 56% = .0806 
filling cost of stock per lb. Total .16. 


Assuming the cost of warp to be (.055 x 
44%) .0242, and cost of warp filling to be 


(.06 X 56%) .0336, total cost would be .0578. 


Production (160 X 60 & 56 & 75%) + 
(80 X 36) = 140 yds. per week, 140 “2 
looms = 750 yds. 

Allowing $10 as the base for weavers’ 
wages, we get $10 + 700 = -O142 cost per 
yd. Assuming the oversight per loom at .35 
-- 140 = .0025 per yd. 

0142 weaving + .0025 oversight = .0167 
5-1 yds. per lb. 
and oversight. 


V7 


0851 cost of weaving 


Assuming the general expense per loom 
at $1.20 + 140 yds. = .0085 general ex- 
pense. .0085 X 5.1 = .0435, general ex- 
pense per lb. 

Summary of cost: .16 stock, .0578 labor, 
.o851 weaving and oversight, .0435 general 
expense. Total, .3564 per Ib. 

.3564 + 5.1 = .07 cents per yd., or 35.64 
per Ib. 


As stated above, these are assumed fig- 
ures and the loss in raw stock, etc., through 
waste, must not be lost sight of. For ex- 
ample, if 16 cents is paid for 1 lb. of cotton, 
the item marked “stock” will be more than 
Jean Paul. 


16 cents. 
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THE KNIT GOODS SITUATION. 


At the present time the knit underwear 
jobbers are busy making their fall shipments 
and in getting their travelers started to 
solicit business on their spring lines. The 
deliveries of heavyweights are being made 
fairly near to dates specified, and up to the 
present time there has been very little com- 
plaint made on account of the qualities of the 
goods delivered, although the conditions are 
such as might have a tendency toward poor 
deliveries. 

A few duplicate orders on fifty-cent grades 
of ladies’ ribbed vests and pants have been 
placed during the past month, but in most 
cases manufacturers are not in a position to 
promise deliveries much before the middle of 
October. Men’s fleeced and ribbed goods 
may be bought for delivery in ten days to 
two weeks, and at the same prices as at the 
opening of the season. Manufacturers offer- 
ing these will tell a buyer they are being 
made at a loss, which indicates that there is 
a shortage of orders on these lines. 

The jobbers throughout the country seem 
to have placed al! the orders for spring 
goods that they care to until they can see 
some activity on the part of the retailer to 
place business with them. Many manufac- 
turers of light weights are still open for 
orders, although they are not going after 
them to the extent of making any reductions 
in their prices. The jobbers have not placed 
their orders for the full season’s require- 
ments, and it is very evident that they must 
come into the market again in October. 

Ladies’ straight ribbed vests below a dol- 
lar a dozen carry an advance of about five 
cents a dozen over the opening prices of last 
vear. The Amazon Knitting Company took 
their regular business quite early on their 
line of straight goods running from 57 1/2 
cents upwards. They show a full tape gar- 


ment at 62 1/2 cents, and quite a variety of 
very neat trimmings at from 70 to 8o cents, 
and one number on which they have taken 
heavy business is a garment made with a 


Knitting Department 





wood silk trim. This, we believe, is the first 
instance of this material being used for trim- 
ming for underwear. 

Wilde & Company are showing quite an 
extensive line of straight vests at advances 
from 2 1/2 to 7 1/2 cents a dozen. Their 
line at from go cents to a dollar is particu- 
larly strong, and have been selected very 
freely by many buyers. The Spring City & 
Schuylkill Haven manufacturers are all 
showing very attractively trimmed line of 





A FANCY YOKE VEST. 


straight goods from ninety cents to a $1.90. 
Some of the trimmings that are being used 
are very good copies of styles that were used 
last season On the more expensive grades. 
The Ardsley Mills have a very handsome 
line of fancy yokes running from $1.75 to 
$2.37 1/2 made to imitate some hand cro- 
cheted designs that were used last season by 
German manufacturers on fifty cent grades. 
The Achuff Knitting Company cf Philadel- 
phia are in the market with a wide range of 
elaborately trimmed yoke goods at from 
$2.50 to $3.50, and we illustrate three designs 


— 


that get to the retailer for 35 cent grades. 
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A representative of the German office of 
one of the large jobbing houses in the West 
gave it as his opinion that there was not 
much need of a buyer from his house looking 
over his collection from Germany when such 
collections could be had from our domestic 
manufacturers. 

The Ardsley people have taken consider- 
able business On a ladies’ straight garment 
made with a hem stitched top and concealed 


tape. This will be made in a 25 cent number 


A FANCY YOKE VEST. 


and is a copy of a fifty cent garment made 


pecially for a large New York retailer last 
season. 


Ga 


\long with the increase in the demand for 
ladies’ silk hosiery comes an increased call 
for silk underwear, and vests and knicker- 
bockers made of Italian silk are growing 
very popular, and are being shown at lower 
prices than in former seasons. Bateson & 
Dowd have a line of plain Italian silk vests 
at from $12 to $15 and the same qualities 
with fancy embroidered yoke in a wide vari- 
ety of patterns at from $3.50 to $4.50 addi- 
tional according to design. They also have 
a line of knickerbockers with elastic bands 
at the waist and knees at from $16 a dozen 
upwards. 
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[It has remained for the Oneita Knitting 
Company to bring out a new garment for 
men embracing the features of the two wide- 
ly advertised lines of the past two seasons. 
It consists of a union suit the upper or shirt 
part of which is made of a porous mesh fab- 
ric with a lower or drawer part made of 
nainsook, These get to the retailer for a 
dollar grade, and we understand that buyers 
have placed orders very freely on it. 

HOSIERY. 
While a very few lit 


nes of hosiery have 


been sold ahead as far as the manufacturers 


on 


account of the uncer- 


mrs 


A FANCY YOKE VEST. 

tainty of the cotton market and withdrawn 
from sale temporarily at least, the majority 
are still open and are anxious for business. 
While evervone seems to feel sure that the 
advance business booked by jobbers for 1911 
delivery will exceed that of I91O, there is a 
lack of interest in placing large orders that 
appears all the more strange when the ex- 
tremely low prices are taken into considera- 
tion. 

It is evident that buyers are being held 
back in their purchases by the financial 


heads, and it is not difficult to imagine what 
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the effect of this will be if the price of cotton 
continues to remain up and business is good. 
[t is believed that lace hose will be very pop- 
ular next season. Liberal purchases were 
made this season, and there are no stock lots 
in the market. Orders are being placed free- 
ly on the seamless kinds as well as the better 
quality of foreign laces, and the demand is 
not only for the boot patterns but many all 
over patterns are being taken. 

There is some reason for stating that em- 
broidered hose are gradually coming into fa- 
vor again. It is certain that the Chemnitz 
manufacturers are making quite an effort to 
revive them, and it is reported from that 
market that fair sized orders are being placed 
for them. It is next to impossible to make 
It is 
felt that retailers did not do the amount of 


any prediction as to colors for 1911. 


business on them during the past season as 
they did in 1909, and that they are to all ap- 
pearances on the wane. Tans were only in 
iair demand and the orders so far placed for 
next Spring are light. It is claimed that 
misses plain goods are becoming more popu- 
lar than they have been in several years, and 
a great many orders are being placed on 
them in blacks, whites and colors. Mercer- 
ized lisles in white retail at 25 cents per pair 
and plated silk retail at 50 cents a pair for 
misses’ are also in good demand. 

Prices on silk hosiery for men and women 
have tumbled as low as $3.50 a dozen for 
some very good qualities, and no Goubt a 
large business will be done on this class of 
merchandise unless silk begins to advance in 
price. Full fashion silk goods are also being 
offered at very low prices and a very good 
quality thread silk with cotton top, heel, sole 
and toe may be had as low as $7. 

The half hose end of the business is quiet 
Some fancies 
are being shown for 1911 and some small or- 
ders booked on them, but there is more ac- 
tivity on the silk goods which retail at 35 and 
50 cents than on most other lines. 


except in the branded lines. 


Greens 
are no longer in favor and wine color is ra- 
Tans have been rather 
are still on the active list. 
Slate, grev, heliotrope, purple and navy be- 


pidly following suit. 


slow of late but 
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ing the ieaders. Embroidered half hose are 
dead tor the time being in anything except 
the very cheap grades. Linen spliced hose 
for men, women and children are in good 
demand and there are many more lines of 
this class of merchandise being shown for 
1911 than were out for gro. 
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FULL FASHIONED KNITTING. 
BY PAVONIA. 
(Continued from August.) 

Besides the cam which operates the 
change of position of the shogging roller. 
there is still another in connection with the 
shogging device. This operates the chain 
wheel by means of a ratchet which moves the 
chain one link at each revolution of the cam 
shaft. This makes it very simple to cause 
a change from the knitting motion, as any 
link can be fitted with a narrowing stud. If 
the catch as shown in Fig. 49 is lifted by a 
narrowing bit, the lower end of the catch will 
assume a position that will allow the shog- 
ging lever to move. The actual position 
shown in Fig. 49 is when the narrowing bit 


or stud has removed the catch, allowing the 
lever to fall into the position it assumes 
when a fashioning is taking place. 

When the fashioning cams are in use, the 


entire knitting motion is discontinued. The 
inotion that the cams give to the levers na- 
turally ceases when the cams change their 
path, but all that part of the machine per- 
taining to the drawing of the course, moving 
carriers across etc. must be at rest while the 
fashioning is taking place. 

In order to disconnect the drawing motion 
from the moving machinery, the beveled 
gears shown at I2a, fig. 8, are made free. 
This occurs when the shogging takes place. 
The small gear is driven by a clutch fastened 
to the cam shaft. The small gear is not 
fastened to the cam shaft although it takes 
precisely the same motion. This gear does 
not move sideways with the cam shaft on 
which it runs, being prevented from doing 
this by a similar device to that shown at G, 
Fig. 50. This device is fastened to the frame 
of the machine and one end fits into the 
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groove in the small gear, as shown, prevent- 
ing it from moving sideways during the 
shogging, but not interfering with the re- 
volving motion. 

When the shogging takes place, the move- 
ment of the shaft withdraws the clutch from 
the gear, which is left idle, allowing all parts 
which depend on it for their motion to be 


at rest. When the fashioning is finished and 
the cams shog back, the clutch engages the 
gear again and begins to draw a course. 
One feature of this clutch arrangement 
has been subject to a number of changes by 
the various manufacturers of Cotton ma- 
chines. This is the method by which the 
small gear is held when the clutch leaves it, 
so as to be in position to receive the clutch 
again. The Textile Machine Works have a 
patented device on their machine for this 
purpose and it gives excellent satisfaction. 
Fig. 50 gives an idea of this arrangement. It 


is shown as it appears when the knitting is 
taking place, with the dotted. lines showing 
the fashioning position. When the knitting 
is taking place, the brake band can be so 
adjusted as to transmit the pressure from a 
spiral compression spring enclosed in the 
tube, H, to the brake surface on the large 
beveled gear. The friction band remains in 





G. 509. 


very light contact with the brake surface ex- 
cept when the shogging has taken place, at 
which time the arm, H, is lifted up by cam, 
I, causing arm, J, to tighten the brake band 
as indicated. The dotted lines show the 
clutch disengaged. In this position the clutch 
and the cam shaft revolve while both the 
gears remain at rest, held rigid by the pow- 
erful brake band. 

An English plan has been to have 
a nose of steel connected to the cam- 
shaft, insert itself between the two teeth 
of the small gear for the purpose of 
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keeping the 
fashi 


stationary 
Various 


gears curing the 
arrangements 
have been de- 
vised with the object of making this clutch 
safer in action, or to lock it securely while 
the fashioning is made in the exact position 


other 


nine 
~* 


and 


— siots 


projections 


It is not a fre- 

cccurrence for a clutch to miss, but 
ers look to this point as one of the dan- 
pots on the machine. If this does hap- 
it generally results in the slipping of the 
which hold the clutch on the 
haft, and the cams are then prevented from 

1ogging back into place. In such a case 
very serious trouble is liable to occur and in 


receive the clutch again. 


screws 


y instances a breakage of some part of 
nachine has added difficulty to the gen- 
upset of the cam motions. It is appar- 
ent that any improvement tending to make 


the clutch safer in action is an advance in 
machine construction. 

Fig. 50, K, shows a decided improvement 
in the manner by which the shogging clutch 
is held fast to the cam shaft. This method 
of fastening the clutch has been adopted by 
the Textile Machine Works on their full 
fashioned Cotton machines. It has been 
customary to fasten the clutch with set 


screws and much trouble has resulted 


through these screws slipping and cutting 


grooves in the cam shaft. The improvement 
is in the shape of a detachable clamp clutch 
made in two sections, instead of the one 
piece clutch which has to be slipped on the 
shaft from the extreme end. 

Fig. 52 shows a Cotton-system fashioning 
point as used in the fashioning of full fash- 
ioned hosiery. There are so few machines 
making fashioned goods on 
which widening takes place in the fashioning 
process that the points almost without ex- 
ception are called “narrowing points.”’ When 


in America 
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the widening is brought into action, how- 
ever, as is necessary for instance on full 
iashioned drawers where the ribs are trans- 
ferred to the fashioning machine, other 
points are brought into action which are not 
used on the ordinary modern Cotton stock- 
ing machines. These are called “filling-up- 
points,” and their duty is to fill up the holes 
in the fabric which are caused by the widen- 
ings. The point, Fig. 52, however, is a 
widening point in the same sense that it is 
a narrowing point, the same points being 
used for both kinds of fashionings. 

In the construction of the automatic nar- 
rowing apparatus, it is necessary that there 
shall be for the leg machine a device in the 
shape of a point holder into which can be in- 
serted 14 to 20 narrowing points, as shown 
in Fig. 53. Two of these holders or fingers 
are required for each section. On an 18-sec- 
tion machine there would be 36 fingers, 
which would contain in the neighborhood of 
700 points. 

(To be continued.) 


_—— 


AN ELASTIC KNIT FABRIC. 


A method of making an elastic knit fabric 
to which the rubber is applied after the cloth 
is knit, has recently been patented and is 
described by the inventor as follows: The 
fabric, which is as elastic as knit cloth in 
which the rubber is incorporated during the 
knitting process, may be knit ribbed or plain 
on the ordinary types of knitting machines, 
the rubber being applied after the knitting 
operation is completed. 

The illustration shows a fabric whose back 
ground or body is knitted, and hence is pro- 
vided with wales, I, and courses, 2, at right 
angles thereto, the fabric being elastic in the 
direction of said courses. 

To either face of the knitted fabric one or 
more elastic and preferably rubber strands, 
3, are secured by applying one end of the 
strand or strands beneath the presser foot of 
a sewing machine, and then sewing the 
strands by rows of stitches which are elastic 
longitudinally of the knitted courses. These 
elastic stitches are represented diagram- 
matically, but they may be of any suitable 
nature, such for example as the interlock 
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stitch of the Union Special machine or an 
overlock stitch, or the stitch known as cross 
or zigzag or any form of the elastic stitch 
made by sewing machines. Such stitches are 
freely elastic in the direction of the length 
of the rows of stitches and therefore the in- 
herent elasticity of the knitted fabric is not 
impaired by the sewing stitches. 

A number of rubber or other suitable 
strands may be simultaneously, in which 
case a number of needles corresponding to 
the number of strands are used; a less num- 
ber of needles acting in succession upon the 
successive strands may be employed, or if 
desired the strands may be introduced singly. 

[t is apparent that if the strands be applied 
to a circular fabric, such for example as a 
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AN ELASTIC KNIT FABRIC. 


stocking, they may be attached by spiral rows 
of stitches, the rubber strands passing 
around the fabric. If, however, the strands 
are applied to a flat fabric, they may extend 
to and fro upon the face of the fabric, for 
which purpose the knitted fabric may be re- 
versed at the end of the formation of a row 
or rows of stitches. Thus, it is unnecessary 
to sever the rubber strands at the edges of 
the fabric. If desired, however, the rubber 
strands may extend merely from edge to 
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edge or through any desired portion of the 
fabric and not passed to and fro. 

It is apparent that the rubber strands need 
not be applied throughout the entire width 
of a knit fabric; that is, from edge to edge of 
a flat fabric, but may extend over merely a 
limited portion of the surface, so as in 
effect to form a gored or gusset portion, in 
which event, the laterally adjacent portions 
of the fabric consist merely of knitted 
stitches. 

ee 


KNITTING RIB TOPS. 


A process of knitting rib tops on circular 
half hose, recently patented, is described by 
the inventor as follows: In the manufacture 


of circular knitted half hose, and other cir- 
cular knitted goods in which a ribbed portion 
is united with other portions of fabric knit 


in plain stitch or any stitch other than rib 
work, it is customary to knit the rib portions 
or “tops,” either singly or in a continuous 
strip which is severed into individual tops or 
cuffs; to run on one course of the rib work 
upon the needles of a circular knitting ma- 
chine; to ravel back the lower edge portion 
of the cuff or top until the course upon the 
needles is reached, and to knit with the ma- 
chine into and from such transfer course, 
thus uniting the cuff or top directly to the 
body of the fabric. 

It is customary to provide these cuffs or 
tops with a selvage welt or welts at its outer 
end and with a course of loosely knit stitches 
adjacent to the other end to facilitate their 


FIG. 2. 


being “run on” to a transfer ring, by which 
they can be transferred to the needles of a 
knitting machine, or directly upon the nee- 
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dles of the machine. It is usual to continue 
the knitting of the cuff or top for a consider- 
able distance beyond the loose course of 
stitches, to form a marginal portion which 
facilitates the running on of the cuff or top, 
as it gives the operator something to take 
hold of (where the operation is performed 


by hand) and prevents the undue stretching 


of the transfer course of stitches. This mar- 
ginal portion is afterward raveied back as 
before stated to the loose course or transfer 
course, and the yarn so used is wasted. 

In carrying out the improved process of 
knitting, the ribbed top is first knit with the 
usual selvage welt or welts at one end, and 
a transfer course adjacent to the outer end, 
preferably a loose course of stitches. Below 
the transfer course a very short marginal por- 


KNITTING RIB TOPS 
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tion is knit in which an extra welt is formed, 
which is used in transferring the rib top onto * 
a transfer ring or the needles of the knitting 
machine. It is then raveled out, and does 
not appear in the stocking. 

Fig. 1 is a view of a rib top or cuff pro- 
vided with the extra welt. Fig. 2 represents 


the manner in which the extra welt assists 
in running the top or cuff onto the needles 
by hand. Fig. 3 is a similar view, illustrating 
the manner in which the extra welt assists in 
running the top or cuff on to the quills of a 
transfer ring. Figs. 4, 5 and 6 illustrate the 
manner in which the extra welt cooperates 
with the parts of a transferring machine, in 
positioning the cuff, and insuring the accu- 
rate transfer of all the stitches of the loose 
or transfer course. Fig. 7 is an enlarged 
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detail view of a portion of the rib top, and 
portions of the transferring machine. Fig. 8 
shows the reinforcing action of the extra 
welt, when the alternate stitches of the 
transfer course are expanded and held on the 
transfer levers of the transferring machine. 
Fig. 9 is a view of part of a transfer ring 


‘ing 
which may be formed 
us fabric, is first knit, 

illustrated in Fig. 1. The 
is provided at one end with 


Fic. 8. 


‘ usual selvage welt, a, or any desired num- 
ber of welts as indicated at a’ in dotted lines; 
adjacent to the other end is a transfer course, 
a*, of loose stitches. Beyond the transfer 
course, and between it and the end of the 
cuff or top, or the line of cut indicated by 
dotted line, a*, where the cuff or top is to be 
severed from the next adjacent cuff or top, 
an extra or positioning welt, a‘, is knit; this 
is located at a definite number of courses 
beyond the transfer course, and in that part 


of the cuff or top which is to be raveled out, 
and which is called the “raveling margin.” 
This raveling margin is made of a less num- 
ber of courses than is usual where the extra 
welt, a*, is not employed, and there is conse- 
quently less waste of material in raveling the 
same. 

Where the transferring operation is to be 
performed by hand as illustrated in Figs. 2 
and 3, either in connection with the needles, 
B, of the knitting machine directly, Fig. 2, 
or in connection with the quills or points, c, 
of a transfer ring, C, Fig. 3, the extra or 
positioning welt, a‘, will afford the operator 
a raised surface, easily engaged by the nail 
of thumb or fingers, to enable the outer 
margin of the cuff or top to be securely held; 
it will also assist the operator in running on 
the transfer course, as the welt, a‘, is 
throughout a definite distance from the 
course to be transferred. 

After the top or cuff has been transferred 
to the needles, B, of the knitting machine, 
either directly or by the use of the transfer 
ring the marginal portion including the extra 
or positioning welt, a‘, is raveled out, until 


the transfer course is reached, when the 
knitting machine is started and knits the 
body of the fabric upon the top or cuff. 
Where the rib top or cuff is run on or 
transferred by means of a transferring ma- 
chine, the guiding and positioning devices 
thereof, usually termed “registering bits” are 
made to engage the extra positioning welt, 
and thus draw the cuff or top into such posi- 
tion that the stitches of the transfer course 
will be taken by the transfer levers. When 
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the transfer levers are opened out to expand 
the web, and align the stitches of the trans- 
fer course with the points of a transfer ring, 
or the needles of a knitting machine, the 
extra welt, a*, will prevent the undue stretch- 
ing of the transfer course, as the edge of the 
welt toward the transfer course of stitches is 
in the nature of a selvage, and the fabric can- 
not be raveled from that direction. 

D, Figs. 4 to 6, represents the mandrel of 
the topping or transferring machine, which is 
provided with a metal ring, d, having a plu- 
rality of slits or apertures, d’, forming a 
series of projections, d*, which lie beneath 
the alternate stitches of the transfer course, 
as clearly shown in Fig. 7. The mandrel is 
also provided with a brush portion, d*. 

E, E represents a circular series of longi- 
tudinal registering bits, which lie in the 
grooves between adjacent wales of the fabric 
and guide the same to keep it from twisting. 
These bits, E, E, are moved into engagement 
with the extra or positioning weit, a‘, Figs. 
4 and 7, in the operation of the transfer ma- 
chine, thus pushing the stitches of the loose 
course, a*, into an exact and predetermined 
relation with the points of the transfer 
levers, F, and clamping the fabric between 
the bits, E, E, and the projections, d*, of the 
mandrel so that the points of the transfer 
levers may enter between the bits, E, E, and 
pass down through the alternate stitches of 
the transfer course and into the recesses, d’, 
in the mandrel ring, D, Figs. 5 and 7. The 
transfer levers are then operated as indicated 
in Fig. 6 to expand the web, and bring the 
stitches of the loose course in position to be 
placed upon the points of a transfer ring, C’. 
It will be seen how the positioning welt, a‘, 
takes the strain of the transfer levers upon 
its selvage edge, and prevenis the undue 
stretching, or the possibility of raveling, of 
the loose course. 

Fig. 8 also illustrates the manner in which 
the extra welt acts in conjunction with the 
transfer levers. In this figure the points of 
the transfer levers are illustrated at f, and 
engage the alternate stitches, a**, the strain 
on the fabric being communicated to the 
extra welt, a*. It will also be seen by refer- 
ence to this figure that the extra welt acts 
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to support the intermediate and alternate 
stitches, a*¥, not engaged by the transfer 
levers, and holds them in a definite relation 
with the stitches, a?*, so that all the stitches 
of the transfer course can be accurately and 
simultaneously placed on the points, c’, c?, of 
the transfer ring, C’, which, as shown in Fig. 
9, has alternating points, c’, in one circle to 
receive the stitches, a**, and the intermediate 
points, c?, in a circle of slightly less diameter, 
to receive the stitches, a’. 

The top or cuff is transferred from the 
ring, C’, to a circular knitting machine, the 
marginal portion including the extra or posi- 
tioning welt is raveled out, and the body of 
the fabric is knit into and from the transfer 
course, a”, as previously described. In knit- 
ting the mb top or cuff, it is preferable to 
have the “jog” in the loose course af stitches, 
Fig. 1, a°, at a different point in the circle of 
the fabric from the jog in the extra or posi- 
tioning welt. 


erences 


KNITTING MILL NEWS. 


New Mills. 

New York, Buffalo. The Western New York 
Knitting Co., recently incorporated with capital 
stock of $8,000, has equipped a plant at 32 B St., 
where they are manufacturing a line of knit goods 
with R. E. Holzhey as president. 





*North Carolina, Cooleemee. The mill build 
ing for the North Cooleemee Hosiery Co. is prar- 
tically completed and machinery is arriving. It is 
expected that they will begin manufacturing early 
in September. This company was incorporated in 
April with capital stock of $20,000 and succeeds 
J. M. Greenfield of Kernersville. Mr. Greenficid 
is secretary and treasurer of the company. 


North Carolina, Henderson. A. C. Allgood, 
who has been superintendent of the Henderson 
Cotton Mills for some time, has begun the manu- 
facture of ladies’ hosiery, selling the prcduct in the 
gray. 


*North Carolina, Hickory. A building is being 
erected for the newly incorporated Elliott Knit- 
ting Mills and it is hoped to begin manufacturing 
by Sept. 1. The company will manufacture a me- 
dium grade of infants’ hose of a quality which, it 
is said, is not being made now in the South. The 
c2pital stock is $25,000. J. D. Elliott, P. P. Jones, 
Hubert Lyerly and H. J. Holbrook are interested. 


*North Carolina, Newton. The Newton Hosiery 
Mills, which recently passed into a new manage- 
ment, will be operated as the Fidelity Hosiery 
Mills. It is expected to start the mill about the 
middle of September. R. P. Freeze is the secre- 
tary and treasurer. 
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Ohio, Ashtabula. E. O. Boli, general manager 
of the Mentor Knitting Mills of Mentor, O., has 
resigned this connection and is negotiating with 
the Chamber of Commerce at Ashtabula for the 
location of a knit underwear mill here. The pros- 
pectus will be issued within a week and the propo- 
sition will be taken up with the business men of 
the city 


*Oklahoma, Osage. Browne Cornelison, 406 
Security Bldg., Oklahoma City, the leading figure 
in the organization of the new knitting mill, states 
that construction work has been started on the 
building. A charter has been secured for the 
American Hosiery Co., the name under which the 
mill will operate, with capital stock of $100,000. 
The men interested with Browne Cornelison are 
Wallace Swigert, Oklahoma City, and G. L. Grace 
of Reading, Pa 


Pennsylvania, Dover. D. S. Brillhart has estab- 
lished the Dover Hosiery Mill on Main St. and is 
manufacturing men’s seamless half hose on Io knit- 
ting machines, 2 ribbers and 3 loopers, giving em- 
ployment to 9 hands. 


*Pennsylvania, Easton. Work has been started 
on the erection of the new buildings for the Gold- 
Wiley Hosiery Co. of Tatamy. It is expected to 
have the buildings completed in 60 days. They 
will install 70 new machines. 


*Pennsylvania, Easton. Material for the build- 
ings of the new Easton Knitting Mills has ar- 
rived at the site on Packer St. and work of build- 
ing will be rushed to completion. There has been 
a delay of over a month in the securing of ma- 
terials. Some of the machinery for the new plant 
will be brought from Reading, and some new 
equipment will be ordered. The company was in- 
corporated with capital stock of $10,000 last April. 
Men’s, women’s and infants’ hosiery will be manu- 
factured 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Greenpoint 
Knitting Mills, with J. Bloom and M. Rosenblatt, 
formerly of Brooklyn, N. Y., as proprietors, are 
installing four flat knitters and three sewing ma- 
chines at 1019 N. 2d St., on which they will 
manufacture sweater coats, using 2/14, 2/15, 2/18 
and 3/18 worsted yarn. The production will be 
sold direct 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Haines Ho- 
siery Mill, a plant recently reported by us as to 
start operations at Wayne Junction, have located 
in the Bradbury Mills on Bristol St., above Ger- 
mantown Ave., where they have installed 4 39- 
gauge full fashion machines, 2 loopers and 2 seam- 
ers, which they will operate on high grade silk ho- 
siery, which they will finish and sell direct 
Joseph Haines, Jr., is the buyer. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. Heller & 
Heller, both of whom were formerly employed by 
the Alpha Knitting Mills in this city, have leased 
a portion of the building at 136 N. 3d St., where 
they have installed 5 knitters and 3 sewing ma- 
chines, on which they are manufacturing sweater 
coats, selling direct, and using 2/20 wool and wor- 
sted yarns. 
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Pennsylvania, Sinking Springs. John K. Savage 
and Lewis Gring will start a new knitting mill 
under the name of the Sinking Springs Knitting 
Mills. Mr. Savage is a member of the firm of 
Savage Bros., proprietors of the Sinking Springs 
Roller Mills and Mr. Gring operates a hosiery 
mill in Sinking Springs. ‘ 


*South Carolina, Aiken. The Carolina Manufac- 
turing Co. has been organized with capital stock 
of $10,000; W. H. Hite, president and Herbert E. 
Gyles, secretary and treasurer. As_ previously 
mentioned, this is the plant in which Mr. Hite has 
been actively interested in organizing for manu- 
facturing hosiery. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


*Georgia, Berryton. Organization has been 
effected by the Berryton Mills, the new company 
which took over the Racoon Mfg. Co.’s plant at 
Racoon Mills, Ga., with John M. Berry, presi- 
dent, John M. Cheney and C. Cleghorn, vice- 
presidents, and H. R. Berry, secretary and treas- 
urer. Plans are being completed for changes 
which will be made in the mills, which will include 
putting the old buildings in first class condition 
and installing machinery to turn out 1,200 dozen 
of ladies’ and misses’ hosiery per day. Later a 
new mill will be put up. 


‘Michigan, Bay City. Work ts nearing comple- 
tion on the new addition for the World’s Star 
Knitting Co. 

*New Jersey, Riverside. Contract has been 
awarded for the new plant to be erected here by 
W. F. Taubel, manufacturer of hosiery. The lat- 
est improved machinery will be installed. 


New York, Amsterdam. The plant of the Gar- 
diner & Warring Co., which has been closed jor 
several weeks, has resumed manufacturing in full. 
During the shutdown general repairs have been 
made and an addition constructed. 


*New York, Herkimer. Work has been started 
on the new bleachery for the local plant of the 
Union Mills, known as the Gem Department. 
The building will be two stories high, 40 by 90 *t. 


New York, Hudson. Plans are now being 
drawn for an addition to the plant of the Swans- 
down Knitting Co., 72 by 97 ft., to be used for 
picking, carding and spinning rooms. The new 
building will be of reinforced concrete and brick 
construction and will be completed as soon as 
possible. Construction work will probably be 
started before Sept. 1. 


*New York, Newport. The Mohawk Valley Cap 
Factory, which has taken over the plant of the 
Newport Knitting Mill, will start operations next 
week. 

New York, New York City. The Giant Knit- 
ting Mills, manufacturers of sweater coats, bath- 
ing suits, etc., at r10 Grand St., will move to 467 
Broadway, with an entrance at 112 Grand St., next 
to their present location. The new quarters will 
give additional space. 


New York, New York City. The Puritan Knit- 
ting Mills, 49 Walker St., will begin the manu- 
facture of men’s sweater coats next season. 
Heretofore they have made women’s and infants 
sweater coats. 


Dyeing, Bleaching, Printing, Etc. 





DAMAGE CAUSED BY IRON IN BLEACH- 
ING TUSSAH SILK. 
BY JAMES CHITTICK. 

The immense demand that has developed 
for fabrics into which tussah silk enters has 
brought into the market many cloths made 
wholly, or in part, of this material. The 
great majority of these goods are dyed in 
the piece and, as a preliminary to the color- 
ing, a boiling-off and bleaching process is 
necessary. If simply boiled-off, the dark 


though tussah is the silk for which peroxide 
bleaching is generally used—has been suff- 
ciently in contact with iron, or iron rust, so 
that it is impregnated or affected by it, the 
action of the peroxide upon the parts of the 
ttber which have taken up the iron will be so 
energetic as to weaken or entirely destroy 
the silk in such places. The effect of this 
action may be well observed in fabrics made 
with regular organzine or greze warps, in 
which tussah tram has been used for the fill- 
ing. If contaminated in places by iron, there 
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WHERE THE WHITE LINES ARE SEEN THE DARK COLORED TUSSAH FILLING HAS VANISHED, 
LEAVING ONLY THE WHITE WARP ENDS. 


color of the tussah is not much lightened; a 
single bleach may give a nice ecru shade; a 
double bleach may reduce the color to a 
champagne tone; while still further bleaching 
may bring the material to a greyish white, 
similar to the shade known as oyster white. 

As the brownish color of tussah is very 
tenacious, old fashioned bleaching methods 
do not avail, and it is necessary to use the 
modern and more expensive peroxide 
bleaching agents for the purpose, as they 
are much more active in their effect and cer- 
tain in their operation. The peroxides gen- 
erally employed are peroxide of hydrogen 
and peroxide of sodium, the latter being the 
cheaper. 

If the silk to be bleached, whether ordi- 
nary silk, or tussah, or in fact any silk— 


tay be found in the pieces, after bleaching, 
places where damages covering one or many 
pick will run right across the piece, the effect 
being as if the filling picks, in whole or in 
part, had been pulled out in the picking. The 
portions of the filling threads remaining will 
be found to be quite rotten, while the warp 
ends at such places will remain as sound as 
in other parts of the fabric. If, however, the 
iron deposit on the tussah fiber is very con- 
siderable, it may, when the goods are wet 
out, impregnate with the iron in places the 
surrounding warp threads, which in time 
will be destroyed in such spots, making oc- 
casional holes or cuts along the line of the 
damaged picks. 

Similarly, if water from a rusty ceiling 
should drip on any silk fabrics, tussah or 
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otherwise, that were to be bleached with per- 
oxide, damage of the nature 
would occur, affecting in that case both the 
warp and filling, as both of them would be 
affected by the iron. 

Iron deposit may reach the fiber in differ- 
ent ways during the throwing. The soaking 
of the silk may be done in iron tubs, or the 


local same 


wet silk may be allowed to stand on rusty 
tin or other metal. 
and 


It may be wound damp 
may be still damp when taken up on the 


FIG. I. 


iron-head bobbins, on which, if it stood for 
some time, it might get affected. Rusty 
drips may reach it, particularly in the steam 
box, if it has to be steamed, or in the steam 
stretching machines if the skeins need 
stretching. If steamed on iron-head bob- 
bins and allowed to stand it might also take 
up iron there. In the drying room, too, 
there may be drips from the heating coils. 
It would therefore seem to be judicious that 
whenever tussah silk is sent out to be 
thrown the throwster should be carefully 
warned on this point, and that if thrown 
tussah silk is bought enquiry regarding this 
should be made of the seller. In default of 
some guarantee in the matter from the 
throwster losses arising from this 
and they can be heavy—will fall 
the shoulders of the manufacturer 
though he is in no way responsible for them. 


any 
source 
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A NEW MERCERIZING MACHINE. 
From Uhlands Technische Rundschau. 


(Translated from the German by the Editor of the 
Textile World Record.) 


In order to obtain a high luster on mer- 
cerized cloths it is necessary after the im- 
pregnation of the goods to stretch the fabric 
well and in that condition to remove the 
caustic solution by a thorough rinsing. All 
processes involving a low tension of the cloth 
results in an unsatisfactory luster and for 









that 
stretching and rinsing of the goods is now 


reason thave been abandoned. The 


generally effected on tentering machines 
which, however, present a number of objec- 
tions and make the mercerizing process both 
difficult and expensive. The new Heberlein- 
Gebauer mercerizing machine built by Fr. 
Gebauer, Berlin, and for which A. W. Buhl- 
mann, 487 Broadway, Silk Exchange Bldg., 
New York, is the American agent, has been 
designed to overcome these difficulties. 
Chains and clamping devices are dispensed 
with and the tension can be easily adjusted 
to suit varying conditions. 

This machine, shown at Fig. 1, consists (a) 
of an impregnating calender by which the 
cloth is saturated with the caustic solution, 
and (b) several iron tanks arranged one in 
front of the other in which the cloth is 
stretched by a special device without clamps 
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or chains. During the passage through 
these tanks the goods are rinsed in water 
and subjected to the action of a steam jet by 
which the caustic is thoroughly removed. 
The main feature of this machine is its sim- 
plicity due to dispensing with a number of 
parts, such as clamps and chains, that are 
in the ordinary machines and which fre- 
quently get out of order and cause damage 
to the goods. Furthermore it is not neces- 
sary to stop the machine in order to adjust 
it to goods of different widths, it being pos- 
sible to make this adjustment while the ma- 
chine is running. 

This feature naturally facilitates the opera- 
tion of the machine and results in.a reduction 





— 





FIG. 2. MACHINE FOR RECLAIMIMG THE CAUSTIC FROM 
MERCERIZING LIQUOR, 


of the labor cost. Owing to the fact that 
there are no chains to break and that there 
is no time lost in adjusting the machine to 
different widths, the production is greatly 
increased. The simplicity of the machine 
also results in a reduction of the repairs and 
the power required. As the current of the 
liquor runs in the direction opposite to the 
movement of the cloth, the caustic is not only 
thoroughly removed, but this is accom- 
plished with a small quantity of water, giving 
a concentrated liquor from which the caustic 
can be easily reclaimed. With the ordinary 
type of machines it has been found imprac- 
ticable to obtain a complete removal of the 
caustic. Moreover there is considerable loss 
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of the caustic by sprinkling and by having it 
carried along by the chains. 

Another advantage is the uniformity of 
the tension throughout the piece as com- 
pared with the slack tension that results in 
the center of the goods when stretched with 
clamps and chains. The result of this even 
tension on the new machine is a uniform lus- 
ter of the mercerized goods. Owing to the 
ability to change the tension while the ma- 
chine is in operation the heaviest and lightest 
fabrics can be mercerized without stopping. 
It is also possible to stretch the cloth length- 
ways without affecting the width. This re- 
sults in a better luster on the warp and a gain 
of 2 to 4 per cent. in length. Thus all of the 
difficulties connected with the ordinary type 
of machine are avoided, such as loss of time 
by the cloth becoming entangled, damage to 
the goods by clamps, tearing by reason of 
uneven tension, slipping of the cloth from the 
clamps, irregular mercerizing effects and un- 
even width. Rolling selvages are straight- 
ened, opened up, well mercerized and ironed 
out on the Heberlein-Gebauer machine. 
The machine will also mercerize tubular knit 
goods. The goods leave the machine en- 
tirely free from caustic so that the full width 
is obtained and the mercerizing effect is not 
impaired. 

The machine shown at Fig. 2 is for re- 
claiming the caustic. It has been especially 
designed for this purpose by the builders of 
the mercerizing machine. The difficulties of 
reclaiming the caustic have proved so great 
that in many cases no attempt is made to 
save it. These difficulties have been over- 
come by the Gebauer machine. The cloth 
is run into a steamtight tank where the caus- 
tic is removed by steam and water. This 
gives a concentrated liquor and facilitates the 
reclaiming of the caustic. The machine is 
simple and economical in operation and is 
suitable for any system of mercerizing. It 
has been thoroughly tested and has given 
good results as regards both the quality and 
cost of the work. 


A a 

Dundee is practically the only remaining 
seat of the jute manufacture in the United 
Kingdom, and of the 42,000 people employed 
in the industry, about 39,000 are in Scotland. 
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THE DYEING OF COTTON PIECE GOODS. 


BY DR. LOUIS J. MATOS. 


Cotton piece goods are generally dyed by 
two methods, either in a jig or in a padding 
machine, though sometimes in a continuous 
dyeing machine, the former being most ex- 
tensively employed for the reason that it is 
easily operated, works rapidly and at the 
same time uses but a small volume of dye 
liquor. It is well adapted for the dyeing of 
medium shades and is almost exclusively em- 
ployed for the dyeing of blacks on certain 
classes of cotton fabrics. The padding ma- 
chine is principally used for pale and me- 
dium shades. 

The character of the dyestuff used for cot- 
ton piece goods is divided into two broad 
classes, the immedial or sulphur dyes form- 
ing one distinct and important group, while 
the diamine or direct dyes form the second 
group. This latter group, according to the 
property of the shades desired, may be either 
applied directly to the cloth with the aid of 
only common salt or Glauber’s salt in the 
dye bath and finished, or else subjected to an 
aftertreatment with metallic salts such as 
bichromate or fluoride of potassium, or dia- 
zotized and developed,-or coupled. Brief de- 
tails of these several methods of dyeing will 
be given below. 

In dyeing cotton piece goods by any 
method, it is necessary that the fabric should 
be given a preparation according to the na- 
ture of the goods, although some classes of 
fabrics, such as cheap articles, linings, etc., 
especially when intended to be dyed olive, 
khaki, black or mode shades, are 
merely singed and without any further treat- 
ment are entered at once, dry, into the boil- 
ing dye bath. For medium shades it is, how- 
ever, desirable that cotton cloth should be 
previously well wetted out to ensure as com- 
plete a penetration of the fabric as possible, 
and to contribute to the production of level 
shades. 

The wetting out is best done in a boiling 
bath containing 2 1/2 pounds of soda ash 
and one pint of soluble oil per each 100 gal- 
lons, and without further rinsing the cloth is 
passed at once to the dye bath. 


gvey, 
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For very light shades and tints cotton 
goods are mostly bleached and before being 
dyed they should be given a weak sour fol- 
lowed by a thorough washing. 


DYEING. 


According to the weight of the goods and 
depth of shade desired, jig dyeing requires 
from 3/4 to 1 1/2 hours, the speed being 
from 30 to 60 yards per minute, but no fixed 
rule can be given covering this point. The 
volume of liquor required is generally twice 
the weight of the goods to be dyed, but for 
large rolls it may be less. The dye bath is 
charged, according to the depth of shade to 
be dyed and volume of liquor, as follows for 
each ten gallons of liquor: 


For Light Shades. 
3 ozs. Soda Ash. 
8 ozs. Glauber’s Salt Crystals. 


For Medium Shades. 
3 ozs. Soda Ash. 


¥% to 1 lb. Glauber’s Salt Crystals. 


For Dark Shades. 
3 OZS. Soda Ash. 


2 lbs. Glauber’s Salt Crystals. 


Very light tints may be dyed without the 
presence of Glauber’s salt, and some dyers 
prefer to use instead of soda ash, a corre- 
sponding amount of phosphate of soda. For 
light and medium shades dyeing commences 
at 120° F., with soda and the proper dyestuff 
already in the bath, after giving the pieces 
four ends, the Glauber’s salt is then added, 
two more ends given, the temperature in the 
meantime having been increased to about 
180° F. For dark shades and blacks dyed in 
the jig, the temperature may be brought to 
the boil. 

Dyeing in padding machines, owing to its 
construction, is best suited for medium and 
pale shades, while the method of operation is 
essentially the same. Three general methods 
of dyeing in this machine are in use, that is, 
dyeing by several passages of the cloth until 
the proper depth of shade is obtained; next 
padding proper, and which is the process of 
dyeing the goods with as much dye solution 
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added to the machine as is actually taken up 
by the goods in one or two passages, as a 
rule, about 1/2 pound of dextrine per each 
ten gallons of liquor, together with the re- 
Guisite amount of dyestuff is employed. 
Naturally this method of dyeing does not 
permit of shading during dyeing. The dyer 
must make proper selection of his colors and 
completely dissolve them before commenc- 
ing work. Another method of dyeing in the 
padding machine is to add the color to the 
finishing paste and give the goods one or 
two runs through the liquor. 

In large mills or plants where large quan- 
tities of blacks and other staple shades are 
dyed, the so-called continuous dyeing ma- 
chine is generally used. It consists of a large 
tank divided usually into four separate com- 
partments, each provided with a pair of 
squeeze rollers, and a closed steam coil. The 
first compartment into which the cloth en- 
ters is charged with soda ash, and kept boil- 
ing, which cleans and prepares the goods for 
passage through the three remaining com- 
partments which are filled with dye liquor 
through which the goods pass over and 
under a series of rollers, the speed being 
regulated so as to give the cloth an immer- 
sion of about three minutes in the dye liquor. 


COTTON PILE FABRICS. 


Owing to the nature of this class of goods, 
dyeing over a winch in an open kettle yields 
better results than by dyeing in a jig or pad- 
ding machine. Certain classes of cotton 
goods call for special requirements, and 
which imposes upon the dyer the necessity 


of making proper a selection of colors suited 


to the conditions. A widely used group of 
dyestuffs possessing remarkable fastness to 
light, exposure, washing, etc., are the imme- 
dial or sulphur colors, either alone or after- 
treated. While for less exacting require- 
ments, many of the diamine or substantive 
colors, when aftertreated with bichromate or 
fluoride of potassium, or with bluestone, are 
recommended. Many dyestuffs of this same 
group possess very good fastness to light 
when dyed in the ordinary manner with soda 
ash and Glauber’s salt, while for most re- 


MODERN DYEING CONDITIONS 
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quirements the straight dyeings without any 
aftertreatment are amply sufficient. 

Heavy cotton fabrics, such as duck, etc., 
are wel! dyed upon a jig with the direct 
colors, while for blacks produced with the 
immedials, etc., the preference is given fre- 
quently to the continuous dyeing machine. 
For many purposes penetration of color 
through the fabric is a matter of consider- 
able importance, and the dyer should select 
those colors which are easily dissolved in 
warm water. Commence the dyeing at as 
low a temperature as possible, and adjust the 
squeeze rolls so as to give uniform pressure 
throughout the width of the fabric. For 
some specially hard woven goods the use of 
a good soluble oil is strongly recommended 
as a valuable addition to the dye bath. 

In all cases, after dyeing, wash to remove 
excess of dye liquor, and aftertreat if neces- 
sary, then follow with a thorough and final 
wash. 

‘eennadeaaians 


MODERN DYEING CONDITIONS. 
BY J. DOBROYD. 
(From Dyer and Calico Printer, 
(Continued from August.) 

Carboys containing mineral acids are usu- 
ally stored in a yard. Sulphuric acid loses 
its strength very slowly even when unstop- 
pered and then only by the absorption of 
water; on the other hand, nitric and hydro- 
chloric acids quickly lose strength by loss of 
fumes, and ammonia should always be well 
corked and away from hydrochloric acid. 
Some years ago there used to be great diffi- 
culty in storing bichromate of soda owing to 
its strong affinity for moisture, but of late 
years this fault has disappeared. This is due 
probably to increased care in the manufac- 
ture, and the soda salt is now as dry and 
reliable as the potash. 

Copper sulphate keeps anywhere if away 
from moisture, but carbonates of soda and 
copperas lose some of their water of crystal- 
ization in a dry room and turn white on the 
surface by efflorescence. Sumach and my- 
robalans should always be protected from 
steam, as these cake very rapidly and when 
damp are liable to lose strength by decom- 
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position. Rasped logwood is best kept in a 
cool cellar, as heat causes rapid fermenta- 
tion with a total destruction of the coloring 
matter. Extracts and pastes should invari- 
ably be kept covered, since a loss of mois- 
ture results in a concentration of strength 
which in some cases may quite upset the 
dyers’ calculations. 

The artificial dyestuffs are very liable to 
cake in a steamy atmosphere and absorb a 
considerable amount of water. If much dex- 
trine is present the whole turns to a hard 
cake. Dextrine is a favorite substance with 
the color men for letting down the strength 
of powder dyes. By a judicious mixture 
they can thus supply the same dye at all 
prices. Sulphur colors are particularly liable 
to decomposition from the action of mois- 
ture and carbon dioxide, the action of which 
if prolonged renders the dye practically 
worthless. Methyl Violet and many of the 
basic colors absorb moisture and become 
after a time very difficult to dissolve, while 
they increase in weight and thus lose in 
strength exactly in proportion to the 
absorbed water. 

In making solutions of artificial dyes, the 
rule should always be to add hot water to 
the dyestuff, and never the dye to the 
solvent, since this often results in the dye 
floating on the surface enclosed in air bub- 
bles. Small stains are easily formed by 
specks of undissolved color, particularly 
when of a high degree of concentration, and 
in many cases it is advisable to mix the color 
to a thick paste with cold water before add- 
ing the hot. Stock solutions should, of 
course, be filtered through a hair-sieve, and 
basic colors are rendered more easily soluble 
by the addition of a little acetic acid or 
spirit. Alkaline blues and violets may have 
a little soda ash the solvent, 
while the best medium for dissolving the 
spirit colors is acetin. 

Under the old name of madder red a fair 
quantity of pieces is dyed for export, princi- 
pally cheviots for 
trousers, and fez caps. 


mixed with 


uniforms, military 


The madder root 


is rarely used now for dyeing reds except 
by a few of the older school, its place being 
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first taken by alizarine which in its turn has 
been ousted by the substantive dyestuffs, 
such as Diamine Fast Red F and Benzo Fast 
Red. Both these are satisfactorily fast to 
light, washing and rubbing, and when after- 
treated with bichromate are quite fast to 
milling. Wit clear bright colors which are 
required to stand severe milling, the first 
important condition is that the material 
must have been scoured perfectly clean be- 
fore dyeing, so that there is no risk of the 
dye bleeding into adjacent shades of a lighter 
blue. The following recipe will give a fast 
madder shade very suitable for loose wool. 
For 100 lbs. of wool: 


2 lbs. Diamine Fast Red F, 

4 lb. Anthracene Yellow C, 

4 oz. Anthracene Chrome Blue F, 
10 Ib. Glauber’s Salt. 


After thorough scouring, the wool is en- 
tered at 120° F., well worked for half an 
hour, during which time the dye is raised to 
the boil. The wool! is then worked at the 
boil for another half hour, after which it 
should be lifted, 5 Ibs. of acetic acid added. 
and boiling continued until the bath is ex- 
hausted. Following this the wool should be 
again lifted, the bath cooled down to 140° 
F., 3 lbs. fluoride of chrome added, and the 
wool worked:for half an hour. Benzo Fast 
Red may also be used along with Chrome 
Yellow R extra and Alizarine Cyanine G G, 
roughly in the proportions as follows: 3.5 
per cent. Benzo Fast Red G L, .2 per cent. 
Chrome Yellow R extra, .03 per cent. Aliz- 
arm Cyanine G G, and 10 per cent. Glauber’s 
salt. The working and developing is car- 
ried out in a similar manner to the preced- 
ing recipe, and the shade obtained will be 
found to be a good solid and fast color. 

Half wool shoddy, consisting of half cotton 
and half shoddy, requires very careful han- 
dling since the staple is weak, and only the 
cheapest methods can be used to make the 
work remunerative. Dark shoddy is cheaper 
than light, and in many cases it is necessary 
to strip the old dye before applying new 
color, a matter which is very different from 
stripping known dyeings of uniform compo- 
sition. Very often the shoddy may contain 


I 
/ 
I 
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material which has been dyed with indigo 
and alizarin, besides the common basic col- 
ors and the wood dyes, so that stripping is 
somewhat a guessing matter and cannot be 
done very thoroughly. 

On account of expense, hydrosulphite is 
out of the question as a stripping agent, its 
place being taken by tin salt and chromic 
acid, while for stripping blues, greys, and 
greens, sulphuric acid is used either alone or 
with tin salt. 

(To be continued.) 


Dye Recipes 


e following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, 
which is issued an ot by the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. 
The Supplement contains the colored samples, dyed ac- 
cording to recipes given. The selection of samples is care 
fully made, and itis the aim to show shades which are of 
especial interest to the dyer and which the requirements of 
the marketdemand. The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16-page 
pampblet, in convenient form for preservation. Subscrip- 
tion price for the Dyers’ Supplement $1.00 per year. 


Recipe No. 129. 
Black on Worsted Yarn. 
Peerless Fast Black 
Prepare the dye bath 


6 lbs. Peerless 
(Kalle & C 
6 lbs. 


R on 100 lbs. worsted yarn 


with 

Fast Black R. 

eae Canat-St, N. x.) 
Acetic Acid. 


Enter yarn at 120° F., bring to a boil and boil 


45 minutes,.then add 
1 lb. Sulphuric Acid 
and continue the boiling 15 minutes. Finally add 
2 lbs. Potassit Bichromate 
d boil 30 minutes longet 


excellent fast 


ness to light, washing, fulling and all of the com- 
mon yr de ying agencies 
Recipe No. 130. 
Slate on Cotton Hosiery. 
Tetrazo Fast Slate 2 B on 100 lbs. cotton ho- 


siery. Prepare the dye bath with 
6 ozs. Tetrazo Fast Slate 2 B. 
(American Dyewood Co., 84 William St., 
N. Y.) 
Enter goods just below the boil. Boil 15 min- 
utes. Add 
15 lbs. Common Salt, 


and boil 3/4 of an hour longer. 
Tetrazo Fast Slate 2 B is a 
color. It produces 


direct substantive 


mn hosiery a handsome slate 
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of pleasing bluish tone, of good fastness to wash- 
ing and excellent fastness to perspiration. 


Recipe No. 131. 
Tan on Cotton Hosiery. 


Tetrazo Brown 3 Y G on 100 lbs. cotton hosierv. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


3 lbs. Tetrazo Brown 3 Y G. 

(American Dyewood Co., 84 William St., 
N. Y.) 
30 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter goods just below the boil and boil for 
one hour. 
Tetrazo Brown 3 Y G is a 
It produces on 


direct substantive 
color. hosiery a pleasing shade 





of tan of good fastness to washing and excellent 


fastness to perspiratic yn. 


Recipe No. 132 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Marine Blue B T on 

Prepare the dye bath with 
2 lbs. Neptune Marine Blue B T. 
(Badische Co., 128 Duane St., N. Y.) 
20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
3 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 


Neptune 100 lbs. worsted 


yarn. 


Enter at 140° F. and dye at a boil for one 
hour. 

Neptune Marine Blue B T gives an excellent 
shade of navy blue and will be found extreme!y 


valuable in the dyeing of ladies’ dress goods, par- 
ticularly with compound 


shades. 


Recipe No. 133. 
Brown on Cotton Yarn. 


Nitrazol Brown G F on 


Prepare the dye bath 


Diamine 100 lbs. cotton 


yarn with 


4 Ibs. Diamine Nitrazol Brown G F. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St.. N. zo) 


20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
1 lb. Soda Ash. 
Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one 


hour. Rinse and couple in a bath made up with 


Nitrazol C according to directions given in Cas- 
sella’s Manual of Dyeing, 
If Nitrazol C 


made up with 


Part I, pages 41 and 42, 


is not at hand, develop in a bath 


1 lb. 14 ozs. Paranitraniline. 
3% lbs. Hydrochloric Acid, 32° Tw. 
4% gals. Ice Water. 
When cooled to at least 59° F. add 


1 lb. 9 oz. Sodium Nitrate 
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in concentrated solution with constant stirring 
and finally diluted to 42 gallons with cold water, 

Diamine Nitrazol Brown G F possesses good 
fastness to light and washing. 


Recipe No. 134. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Acid Chrome Blue B R N on 100 lbs. 
yarn. Prepare the'dye bath with 
3 lbs. Acid Chrome Blue B R N on 100 Ibs. 
worsted yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


3 lbs. Acid Chrome Blue B R N. 
(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 66 
Lafayette St., N. Y.) 
20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
3 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 
Enter at 140° F., bring slowly to a boil and dye 
at a boil for 1/2 hour. Then add 


Sulphuric Acid, 
and boil for 1 hour longer. 
exhausted add 


worsted 


2 lbs 


When the dyestuff is 


1% lbs. Potassium Bichromate, 
and continue the boiling for 40 minutes. 

Acid Chrome Blue B R N possesses very good 
light, washing, alkali, perspiration, 
rubbing and good fastness in other resepcts. It 
leaves white cotton effect threads untinged, as 
well as scarcely affecting white silk threads. 


fastness to 





Recipe No. 135. 
Red on Worsted Yarn. 
Brilliant Acid Carmine G G on 100 lbs. worsted 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Brilliant Acid Carmine G G. 
(Geisenheimer & Co., 189 Front St., 
n.. 35) 


15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 

4 Ibs. Sulphuric Acid. 
Enter at 120° F., bring slowly to a boil and dye 
at a boil for one hour. 

Brilliant Acid Carmine G G gives a desirable 
bright red, which is slightly yellower than the 
other brands of this color. 


Recipe No. 136. 
Navy Blue on Worsted Yarn. 


Sulphon Blue R on 100 Ibs. worsted yarn. Pre- 
pare the dye bath with 


3 lbs. Sulphon Blue R. : 
(Innis Speiden & Co., 46 Cliff St., N. Y.) 

10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 

3 Ibs. Sulphuric Acid. 


Enter yarn cold bring gradually to a boil and 
dye at a boil for 1/2 hour. 








Should afiy difficulty be experienced in getting 
even dyeing, this may be entirely overcome by 
Starting the dyeing with 5 to 10 per cent. of 
ammonium acetate and adding 2 per cent. of sul- 
phuric acid after boiling for 1/2 hour, and then 
boiling until bath is exhausted. 

Sulphon Blue R is very fast to lights, acids anc 
alkalis. It may be used in conjunction with union 
colors for topping. It may be dyed on cotton 
with common salt. 

Recipe No. 137. 
Black on Worsted Yarn. 


Chrome Black P P T Ex. Conc. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


5 lbs. Anthracene Chrome Black P P T Ex. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., N. Y.) 

10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 

3 lbs. Acetic Acid. 


Anthracene 


Enter at 160° F., raise to a boil and dye at a 
boiling temperature for 30 minutes, then add 


3 lbs. Sulphuric Acid, 


and boil until dye bath is exhausted. 
bath, add 


Cool the 


3 lbs. Potassium Bichromate, 


bring to a boil and boil 3/4 of an hour longer. 

Anthracene Chrome Black P P T Ex. possesses 
excellent fastness to light, washing, fulling and 
practically all of the common color destroying 
agencies. 


Recipe No. 138. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 


Indanthrene Blue 3 G on too lbs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
20 lbs. Indanthrene Blue 3 G. 
(Badische Co., 128 Duane St., N. Y.) 
20 Ibs. Caustic Soda Solution, 40° B. 
5 lbs. Hydrosulphite Powder B. A. S. F. 
Add the caustic soda to the necessary amount 
of water, heat to 140° F., then add the hydrosul 
phite and dyestuff well mixed in the form of a 
paste. The bath is then allowed to stand until 
complete solution has taken place. 
Dye for 3/4 of an hour at 140° F. and after the 
dyeing is completed give a light soaping at 140° F. 
Indanthrene 3 G possesses the excellent fastness 
of the indanthrene colors. 


Recipe No. 139. 
Green on Cotton Yarn. 


Triazol Green B on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 
pare the dye bath with 


Pre- 
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2% lbs. Triazol Green B. 
(Geisenheimer & Co., 189 Front St., 
N. Y.) 
25 lbs. Common Salt. 
1 lb. Soda Ash. 
Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour 


Triazol Green B possesses very good fastness 
for a direct cotton color. 


Recipe No. 140. 
Green on Cotton Yarn. 


Methylene Green B on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn. 
First mordant the yarn by working for 1/2 hour 
in a warm bath containing 

1 lb. Tannic Acid, 


and then allowing the material to steep in the 
gradually cooling bath for at least one hour. 
Then wring without washing and work in a cold 
bath containing 

1% lbs. Tartar Emetic. 
Then dye in a bath made up with 


1 lb. Methylene Green B. 
(Badische Co., 128 Duane St., N. Y.) 
1 Ib. Acetic Acid, 
entering at 120° F. and dyeing for 3/4 hour at 
about 160° F. 
Methylene Green B gives a desirable shade of 
blue, of very good fastness. 


Recipe No. 141. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 


Brilliant Copper Blue on too Ibs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
5 lbs. Brilliant Copper Blue G W. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water St., 
N. Y.) 
20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
2 lbs. Soda Ash. 


Enter at 120° F. and dye at a boil for one hour, 
then after treat in a bath made up with 
3 lbs. Copper Sulphate, 
1 lb. Acetic Acid, 
working at a boil for 1/2 hour. 
Brilliant Copper Blue G W when after treated 
with copper sulphate possesses excellent fastness 
to light, but only moderate fastness to washing. 


Recipe No. 142. 
Yellow on Cotton Yarn. 


Triazol Fast Yellow G N on too Ibs. cotton 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


3 Ibs. Triazol Fast Yellow G N. 


~] 
— 
~ 


(Geisenheimer & Co., 189 Front St, 
nm. ¥.) 
20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt 
4 lbs. Soda Ash. 
Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour, 
Triazol Fast Yellow G N possesses very good 
fastness for a direct cotton color. 


Recipe No. 143. 
Deep Crimson on Cotton Yarn. 


Diamine Nitrazol Bordeaux G B on 100 Ibs. 
cotton yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
4 lbs. Diamine Nitrazol Bordeaux G B. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., N. Y.) 
Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
1 lb. Soda Ash. 

Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Rinse and couple in a bath made up with Nitrazol 
C according to directions given in Cassella’s Man 
ual of Dyeing, Part 1, pages 41 and 42. If Nitra- 
zol C is not at hand develop in a bath made up 
with 

I lb. 14 ozs. Paranitraniline. 

3% pts. Hydrochloric Acid, 32° Tw. 

4% gals. Ice Water. 

When cooled to at least 57° F. add 

1 lb. 9 ozs. Sodium Nitrite 
in concentrated solution with constant stirring, 
and finally diluted to 42 gallons. 

Diamine Nitrazol Bordeaux G B possesses good 
fastness to light and washing. 


Recipe No. 144. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 
Brilliant Copper Blue B W on 100 lbs. cotton 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


5 lbs. Brilliant Copper Blue B W. 
(Berlin, 213 Water St., N. Y.) 
20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
2 lbs. Soda Ash. 
Enter yarn at 120° F. and dye at a boil for one 
hour, then after treat in a bath made up with 
3 lbs. Copper Sulphate, 
1 lb. Acetic Acid, 
working at a boil for 1/2 hour. 
Brilliant Copper Blue B W when after treated 
with copper sulphate possesses excellent fastness 
to light but only moderate fastness to washing. 


$< 


The number of spindles in the cotton mills 
of Italy has increased from 1,940,000 in 1906 
to about 5,000,000 in 1909, and the quantity 
of cotton consumed from 475,000 bales to 
941,000 bales. 
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machinery, etc., of interest to textile mill men, 


this department. 
from those who control the machines and processes, 










Mercerizing Machine. [F. R. Gebauer, 


Berlin, Germany. An improved mercerizing 
machine and apparatus for reclaiming the 


caustic from mercerizing liquor. A descrip- 






tion will be found in this issue. A. W. 
uhlman, 487 Broadway, Silk Exchange 





» 
) 
suilding, New York, is the American agent. 





A Stop Motion for Cards. Eugene P. 
Schmitt, 416 W. Second St., Seymour, Ind. 
An electric stop motion for stopping the 
fine or 







cards when the drawing becomes 
breaks or laps the roller. 























Raising Machine for Plush. Gebrueder 
Heil, M. Gladbach, Germany. A machine 
for raising the pile on plush and similar 
fabrics, after cutting. 





Press Plates. Silvio A. Schewezik, Vienna, 
Austria. A hollow press plate on which air 
pipes are arranged for forcing air between 
the plate and the cloth to form an air cush- 
ion during the operation of pressing. 


Jacquard Head Motion. 


Greiz, Germany. 


Oskar Schleicher, 
An improved head motion 


for jacquard looms, which can also be 
adapted to dobby looms. 

Rotary Press Attachment. Paul Klug, 
Crimmitschau, Germany. An attachment 


for raising the cylinder from the bed more 
quickly than has heretofore been possible. 


Center Selvage Motion. Butterworth and 
Dickinson, Burnley, Eng. An improved 
center selvage motion and device for cutting 
the selvage. The two can be used in con- 
junction or separately. 


Bobbin Feed. 


bau-Gesellschraft, 


Elsaessischen 
Muelhausen, 


Maschinen- 
Ger. An 





New Machinery and Processes 


This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices and processes 
being brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to the textile manufacturers. 


but of improvements on the market, the idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly record of new 


Whenever possible we endeavor to make a personal investigation of the new machinery and processes described in 
In the absence of such personal investigation we must necessarily rely upon information obtained 


We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 





tis not alist of patents 


apron feed for delivering bobbins to auto- 
matic looms. 






Mercerizing Knit Hosiery. Max Wuensch- 
mann, Chemnitz, Ger. A process for mer- 
cerizing hosiery which is said to be in suc- 
cessful use at Chemnitz. 


Sizing. Hermann Schubert, Zittau, Ger. 
An improved process for sizing yarn by 
which it is claimed the thread is more thor- 
oughly saturated with the solution than has 
heretofore been possible. 


A Luster Finish. Carl Rumpf, Elberfeld, 
Ger. A process for imparting a waterproof 
and soap proof silk luster on cotton goods. 


Finishing Pile Fabrics. 
Neunkirchen, Germany. 


Edward Schwab, 
An improved cal- 
ender for producing raised effects on plush 
and other pile fabrics. 


Thread Guide and Cleaner. Alois Lentsch, 
Muelhausen, Germany. An _ im- 
proved thread guide and thread cleaner for 
spooling machines. 


Alsace, 


Skein Opening Machine. The B. Cohnen 
Machine Works, Grevenbroich, Germany. 
A machine for opening up skein yarn after 
dyeing, sizing or polishing. This is accom- 
plished without the vibrating motion usual 
in such machines, consequently breaking of 
the threads is prevented. 


Spool for Dyeing Machine. 
Chemnitz, Germany. An improved spool for 
dyeing machines. It is provided with a re- 
movable cap which covers and prevents dis- 
arrangement of the material 
process of dyeing. 


Albert Martin, 


during the 
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TEXTILE MILL LIGHTING. 
BY C. 0. BAKER. 

There are few problems of greater inter- 
est to the operator of an industrial plant 
than the proper illumination of his work- 
rooms. Quite irrespective of any sociologi- 
cal consideration there is an investment of 
capital stock with dividends to be paid from 
only one source—the profits on the product. 

In the textile processes, the human ele- 
ment enters largely into the operation and 
whether the wage scale be on a piece work 
or daily rate basis, any increase in the total 
production without a corresponding increase 
in the investment makes for an increased 
earning capacity. 

Working under inefficient light the strain 
placed on the eyes of the operatives bears 
heavily on the nervous system and in direct 





GROUP D REFLECIOR 


proportion to the delicacy of the operations 
they perform. A bettering of the lighting 
conditions by relieving this nerve strain 
makes for greater skill and a consequent 
increased output and better work. In turn 
this attracts a better class of operatives who 
by the natural process of competition will 
gradually retire mediocrity or absolute in- 
efficiency and to a very large extent will 
eliminate labor troubles so frequently the 
result of overwrought physical organiza- 
tions. 

In the early days of electrical illumination 
with a high cost for power, high cost for 
lamps and a large current consumption per 
lighting unit the illumination of industrial 
plants was necessarily restricted to the 
actual requirements, which were frequently 
underestimated. Now, with a decrease in 
the cost for power, through improved meth- 
ods of generation, and the decreased energy 
consumption of the later illuminants, it 1s 
thoroughly practical to obtain many times 
the volume of light without any increase in 


the cost of operation and maintenance. 
Where the illumination has been adequate, 
the cost for a similar lighting value has been 
greatly reduced. 

The introduction of tungsten lamps and 
their later developments sold under the 
name “Mazda” has been a very large factor 
in this lighting economy. As the filaments 





GROUP P REFLECTOR. 


in these lamps have been improved to the 
point where the breakage is moderately low 
there are few industrial operations where 
their use is not thoroughly practical. With 
all this economy the question of distributing 
the light over a useful area is paramount. 
Every light source emits rays, a large pro- 
portion of-which are not projected in the 
right direction. This is equally true of gas 
or gasolene lamps with or without incan- 
descent mantles, arc lamps in their various 
forms, and incandescent lamps of any type, 
the light in any direction being in direct 
ratio to the surface of the filament, mantle 
or flame exposed in that direction and the 
prime intent of the reflector is to divert this 
wasted light to some useful angle. 

There has been a divided sentiment in 
regard to the several schemes of illumina- 
tion which have been classified as general 
illumination, localized lighting and compos- 
ite illumination, which is a combination of 
the first two. In the first class the lighting 
unit, with group D reflector, is so disposed 
as to throw a volume of light over the en- 
tire workroom, depending on the white 
walls and ceilings to brighten the room and 
adding to the cheerfulness of the surround- 
ings. It cannot be denied that this method 
exerts a beneficial influence on the working 
force. To effect this and at the same time 
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give illumination at the plane of 
operation for all operations, might not be 
desirable on account of the brilliancy of the 

high above the plane, so that addi- 
tional smaller units (group P reflectors) are 


> 
placed close to the work with the filament 


ample 


units 


of the lamp screened from the direct vision. 
It is this combination that is designated as 
composite lighting. 

Many conducted at 
chines or on benches where a more intense 


operations are ma- 


illumination is required directly on the work 
and general illumination may not be expedi- 
ent. In such individual units, with 
group P reflectors, of lower intensity placed 
nearer the work are most effective. Group 
P reflectors are parabolic in form and so 
constructed as to throw down the light from 
a Mazda lamp tangent to the bulb and with 
a maximum of lighting value. 

D and P constitute two prominent groups 
in the line of industrial lighting reflectors 
made by the Wheeler Reflector Co., Boston 
and designated “Wheeler ‘Para-Steel’ re- 
It has been asserted that a steel 
reflector with a matte aluminum surface 
will give a greater illuminating value than 
any other convenient reflector. This is only 
a part of the truth, as any matte or slightly 


cases 


flectors.” 


roughened surface must necessarily accumu- 
late dust and fluff, dirt and grime to a 
greater extent than a glazed surface, while 
moisture from the dyeing and bleaching 
processes sooner or later causes a deteriora- 
tion and corrosion of any steel form pro- 
tected only by a coat of paint enamel or 

applied. 
reflectors, 


alu- 


matte aluminum however well 
While Wheeler ‘“Para-Steel”’ 
group P, are supplied with a matte 
minum surface to those to whom the lowet 
cost directly appeals, this group P with a 
porcelain enameled (fire enamel) surface is 
especially recommended because it is im- 
pervious to moisture and acid atmospheres, 
has a smooth glazed surface which will not 
much fluff and dirt as a matte 
Dirt, grease and grime which ac- 
cumulates readily be wiped off the 
glazed porcelain enamel surface with a damp 
cloth and the surface restored to its initial 


reflecting efficiency. 


ce lect as 
surface. 
may 
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As the question of the proper reflector 
for each class of work is one which can be 
exactly determined by a lighting engineer, 
the Wheeler Reflector Co. will be pleased 
to place their experience of over thirty 
years in this industry at the disposal of 
interested mill operators. 


@—— 


SPOOL AND BOBBIN DISC DIVIDING 
SAW. 


This saw, built by the Defiance Machine 
Works, Defiance, O., has been designed for 
resawing thick wooden discs into thin sec- 
tions, which are used for making spool and 
bobbin heads or flanges in cross sections to 
prevent checking when they are glued to- 
gether. The machine takes the work as it 
comes from the cutting and boring machine 
and prepares it for the gluing process. It 
is provided with a gang of four 16-inch saws, 


SPOOL AND BOBBIN DISC DIVIDING SAW. 


which are capable of resawing a disc of 
proper thickness into five sections at one 
operation from 2 inches up to 5 3/4 inches 
diameter. Larger work up to 10 inches 
diameter can be resawed, providing larger 


saws are used. Large sized discs are usu- 


ally produced with the use of a single saw 
in place of the gang saws, using the special 
attachment for holding the work, as shown 


at the base of the machine. From 5,000 to 
10,000 pieces can be resawed in ten hours 
on this machine, the capacity depending 
upon the size of the work. The frame of 
this machine is a heavy casting in one piece 
with cored center and a wide floor base. All 
the working parts are accurately fitted to it. 
The saw arbor, of steel, large in diameter, 
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runs in heavy self-lubricat ng bearings. The 
saw end is arranged to carry one or a gang 
of saws to suit the different kinds of work. 

The roller table which supports the work 
is gibbed and travels upon planed, angled 
tracks, the wheels of which are provided 
with roller bearings, and it works with the 
greatest ease to and from the saws. It is 
provided with stops at each end to regulate 
the length of travel. The chuck for holding 
the discs is self-centering, opening and clos- 
ing by hand wheel and screw to receive discs 
of various sizes. The jaws consist of tool 
steel plates that travel between the saws to 
hold each disc separately after having been 
resawed, making it impossible for the stock 
to get fast between the saws. Holding the 
work rigidly ensures true work. 

ateeettbeGaindieam 
ROLLER BEARINGS VS. BABBITTED 
BEARINGS. 


BY JOHN A. SCHROEDER, 


One of the main causes of waste of power 
in a manufacturing plant lies in the trans- 
mission of the power through line shafting, 
and the friction in the bearings. In all other 
departments improvements have been made 
tending to effect savings and thus to reduce 
the manufacturing cost. The means for 
transmitting power through a plant where 
line shafting is used, are virtually the same 
today as they have been for years. Shafting 
is still running in babbitted bearings and the 
only improvements have consisted in intro- 
ducing various devices for oiling the bear- 
ings. 

A few years ago there was a tendency to 
abolish line shafting entirely, running all 
machines by individual motors. It has been 
found, however, that unless the machines 
thus driven are run only intermittently or 
each machine requires quite an amount of 
power, the low efficiency of small motors to- 
gether with the high cost of a large number 
of them, with wiring, starting devices, etc., 
renders this system uneconomical. It is 
generally conceded that the most economical 
transmission of power is what is termed 
“srouped drives.” A number of machines 
are run from one motor, through one or 
more line-shafts. 


There is always a great deal of friction 
where shafting is run in babbitted bearings, 
even where the shaft is perfectly aligned. In 
most manufacturing plants, through the set- 
tling of buildings, the loosening of set 
screws and the springing of the shafts, this 
friction load is increased greatly, and the 
time has come when the manufacturer is ask- 
ing himself if there is no way or means by 
which he can reduce his friction load. 

In machinery of all kinds ball and roller 
bearings have been introduced and their ex- 
tensive use clearly demonstrates the saving 
they effect. Of the two the ball bearing, pre- 
senting only point contact, is the more effi- 
cient and should be used wherever possible. 
Under heavy and varying loads, however, 
and in places where bearings must be split, 
the roller bearing is more successful. 

When the question arises how to reduce 
the friction load in a manufacturing plant, 
attention is naturally turned to ball and 
roller bearings, and manufacturers of trans- 
mission machinery have lately given this 
matter a great deal of attention. Ball bear- 
ings of several makes, designed for line shaft 
purposes, have been on the market for some 
time. It is, however, impracticable to split 
a ball race, and a line shaft bearing should 
necessarily be split in order to be practicable. 
The attention, therefore, turns to roller bear- 
ings, and some roller bearings successfully 
used on special machinery and in special 
places have been applied to line shafts. In 
some cases they have given satisfaction; in 
many others not, from the fact that in apply- 
ing these roller bearings to this service the 
necessity of changing the construction was 
not taken into consideration. Recently 
roller bearings, constructed especially for 
line shafting service, in the construction of 
which care has been taken to meet all re- 
quirements to be met with in such service, 
have been placed on the market. 


The conditions and requirements peculiar 
to line shafting service are: Soft steel in 
shafts; more or less end play; more or less 
springing in the shaft. 

A commercial cold rolled, cold drawn or 
turned shaft is made from a low carbon, soft 
steel, and if run directly on hard rollers it 
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will soon become worn. A high carbon 
steel bushing should be provided, securely 
clamped to the shait, so as to present a hard 
wearing surface for the rollers to revolve 
upon, and to provide an absolute protection 
to the shaft. 

In most roller bearings the rollers or 
roller structures have been revolved between 
stationary ends of the bearing boxes. If 
applied to a line shaft, the end play will force 
the rollers or roller structures against the 
stationary ends, causing friction and should, 
therefore, be of the floating type, absolutely 
free and clear, and no revolving part should 
be allowed to run against any stationary 
part. 

The belt pull on either side of line shaft 
bearings will often cause the shaft to spring 
more or less, this springing causing the shaft 
to bend in the center of the bearing. If the 
rollers are run loose in the box this bending 
of the shaft may cause them to get out of 
alignment, to bend and to bind. A properly 
constructed roller bearing for line shaft ser- 
vice should, therefore, have the rollers 
aligned so as to be kept at all times parallel 
with one another and with the shaft. In a 
roller bearing for any class of service the 
shorter the rollers are the more efficient is 
the bearing. The question then arises, how 
long should the rollers be in order to make 
the bearing most efficient, consistent with 
strength. If a roller is aligned so that it is 
at all times kept parallel with the shaft, it 
cannot be subjected to anything but an abso- 
lute crushing strain. It should, therefore, be 
of sufficient diameter and sufficient length to 
withstand a crushing strain equal to or 
somewhat above the shearing strain of the 
shaft. If such is the construction a roller 
cannot break unless there should be a flaw 
in the steel from which it was made. 

Consideration must be given to the wear 
of the bearing. The bearing should be so 
constructed that the wear be allowed to 
come on such parts as can be most cheaply 
and readily replaced. If the rollers are 
made of a high grade, high carbon steel and 
they are case hardened and ground, they will 
show very little or no wear running against 
of softer material. It is a well 


surfaces . of 
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known fact that steel running against cast 
iron gives as efficient results in regard to 
non-wear as any two metals. If the box it- 
self is made of a good grade of cast iron, 
there will be very little wear on the box. 
The bushing which protects the shaft is nec- 
essarily thin, and could not be made of cast 
iron. It should, therefore, be made of a high 
carbon steel, but not case hardened, so that 
the wear will come on this bushing and none 
on the rollers. The bushing naturally can 
be cheaply and easily replaced. 

The friction load in a manufacturing plant 
is the power required to run the shafting 
with all machinery standing idle, in other 
words, with clutches thrown out, when such 
are used, Or with belts running over loose 
pulleys, where tight and loose pulleys are 





POWER AND FRICTION LOAD WITH ROLLER AND 
BABBITTED BEARINGS. 


used. It is very seldom that the friction load 
is less than 30 per cent. of the power load. 
Very often it runs 40 per cent. and above. 
With properly constructed roller bearings, 
properly installed, this friction lead can be 
cut practically in half, which means a saving 
of from 10 to 20 per cent. of the total power 
used. 

As the load is thrown on the shafts the 
friction in the babbitted bearings is in- 
creased, due to the increased pressure be- 
tween shaft and bearing. The friction at full 
load, that is with all machines running, is, 
therefore, greater than at no load; viz, where 
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babbitted bearings are used. Where shafts 
are equipped with roller bearings, however, 
there is a very slight increase in friction, if 
any at all with increased load, so that the 
total saving of power by the use of roller 
bearings in place of babbitted bearings is 
even greater than the saving in friction load 
alone. The accompanying diagram will 
clearly illustrate this. 

Line O P represents the power required 
for driving the machinery, with no load at 
O, full load at P. The friction load is repre- 
sented by line A B, with shafting equipped 
with babbitted bearings by line C D, when 
equipped with roller bearings. At no load, 
the power required to drive shafting, the 
friction load, is with babbitted bearings A O, 
with roller bearings, CO. As load is thrown 
on, the friction in the babbitted boxes in- 
creases, until at full load it is B X, P B being 
the power actually used for driving the ma- 
chinery. With roller bearings the friction 
increases very slightly if at all with increased 
load, so that the friction at full load, D X, is 
about the same as C O, at no load. The 
saving in friction load is A C, the saving in 
power at full load B D. A C represents the 
saving in friction load alone; B D the total 
saving in power at full load, or, drawing 
A E parallel with C D, B E is the additional 
saving in power at full load. The total 
power required to drive machinery and 
shafting is, with babbitted bearings, P X, 
with roller bearings P X less B D. 

In every manufacturing plant, records 
should be kept of the power used as well as 
of the friction load. At regular intervals in- 
dicator cards should be taken off the engine, 
or readings of the motors, with friction load 
only, as well as with full load. lf either is 
found excessive it should be reduced and 
kept reduced. The line shafting should be 
kept properly aligned and wherever possible, 
roller bearings should be used. No better 
investment can be made than substituting 
roller bearings for babbitted bearings, if, 
thereby, a saving can be effected of from 10 
to 20 per cent. of the total power used, the 
net result of lessening the fricticn load by 
one-half. A saving of 10 per cent. in the 
total power will as a rule pay for the cost of 


substitution in a year’s time or less. Roller 
bearings should not be used indiscriminately. 
When line shafting is run at unusually high 
speeds or when the load is in the nature of 
shocks, such as in a forge shop, where drop 
hammers are used, they are unsuitable. The 
continual shocks reverting back on the rol- 
lers will gradually crystalize the metal until 
they finally break. 
sain deities 
A NEW STURTEVANT TURBO UNDER- 
GRATE BLOWER. 


A new turbo undergrate forced draft 
blower, which will be of interest to every 
one desiring to increase their boiler or stack 
capacity, and to those experiencing diff- 
culty in properly burning their fuel, has 
recently been placed upon the market by the 
B. F. Sturtevant Co., Hyde Park, Mass., 
who for the past fifty years have been build- 
ing and designing fans and fan systems. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

The construction of these blower sets is 
simple and durable, and consisting of a 
single stage impulse steam turbine direct 
connected to a propeller fan type. The 
bucket wheel of the turbine is a solid steel 





forging carefully machined, the steam buck- 
ets being milled on the periphery of the 
bucket wheel. 

The steam nozzles are made of Tobin 
bronze and are held in place by composition 
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draw-up nuts. The construction of the 
steam case gives great accessibility for in- 
serting, removing or cleaning the steam 


dust 
bronze bearing and thrust washers are pro- 
The 


possible to renew 


nozzles. An ample proof phosphor 
con- 


vided with oil cup lubrication. 
the 


struction makes it 
bearing at a small cost. 

The built-up fan is of the propeller type 
and consists of six polished sheet aluminum 
blades rigidly hard drawn 

IV hub, which is 
finished all over to secure the proper bal- 


fastened with 


copper rivets into a bronze 
ance necessary for the high rotative speed 
of these sets. The materials used in the con- 
struction of the fan insure great mechanical 
strength and also great corrosive resisting 
power. The the 
blower set are constructed of cast iron parts 


stationary members of 
strength and rigidity. 
OPERATION. 


The Sturtevant turbo undergrate blower 


is practically silent in operation and requires 
a minimum amount of care and attention, as 
it can be controlled by a hand damper regu- 


lation or by regulating valves operated by 


the boiler steam pressure. As the exhaust 
steam from the turbine contains no oil it 
nay be used to best advantage for any work 
for which exhaust steam may be put, such 
as feed water heaters, heating, etc. When 
discharging into the ash pit it produces ex- 
cellent results with coals that would ordi- 


narily cause serious trouble by clinkering. 
INSTALLATION. 


of the installation of the Sturte- 
undergrate 


The cost 
exceed- 
The wall thimble which forms 
anchorage for the set can be placed with 
equal ease in the front, side or back wall of 
the brickwork of the boiler setting. The 
ease of installation combined with the small 
turbo undergrate blowers 
should make them of special interest to all 
plants that desire -to 


vant turbo blower is 


ingly small. 


cost of these 
their boiler 
the maximum 
efficiency is not being secured by the fuel. 


increase 


capacity, or in cases where 


APPLICATION. 
These 


blower sets can be applied with 
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excellent results to power plants that fall 
under the following classification: 

Ist. Electric light and railroad power 
plants that need increased draft during the 
peak of the load. 

2d. Power plants that have outgrown 
their stack capacity and need 25 to 50 per 
cent. increase in b. h. p. 

3d. In heating systems for hotels, depart- 
ment stores, flats, schoolhouses, etc. 

4th. In small plants that need an increase 
in boiler horse power. 

saptieeeihettieeed Ras acanetleemeiiac’ 


BECK’S HOSIERY BOARD CLAMP. 

This clamp, manufactured by Albert C. 
Beck, 605 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia 
Pa., designed to prevent the splitting and 
breaking of hosiery boards or forms, is in 
use in a large number of mills throughout 
the country. It not only saves the breakage 
of the boards, but enables a larger produc- 
tion to be handled without an increase in 
the number of hands. The clamp is at- 
tached to the bench by hinges, as shown in 
the illustration, a block affording a solid 












































BECK’S HOSIERY BOARD CLAMP. 


bracing. The form or board is placed in 
the clamp, the operator leans against it and 
the board then stands on a slant in a firm 
position while the operator has both hands 
free to manipulate the hose. 

When releasing the board the spring 
opens the clamp. The hinges permit the 
board to lie on tht bench if not held or re- 
moved after the clamp is released by the 
finisher. The Beck clamp is well con- 
structed and large enough to admit of a 


form or board nine inches wide. 
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A NEW SILK FINISH CALENDER. 


A new calender with combined hydraulic 
and lever pressure for silk finish is being 
introduced by Alfred Suter, textile engineer, 
487 Broadway, New York, sole representa- 
tive of Briem & Koch, Krefeld, Germany. 
This calender has the advantage that the 
pressure can be exerted either through the 
levers or by hydraulic pressure, or by both 
combined. Thus the calender answers for 
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neath. Thus all strain is taken from the 
frame of the calender. The pressure roll can 
also be replaced by a paper cylinder if 
desired. 

The hydraulic pump is attached to the 
frame of the calender and is driven by an 
excentric. An automatic device connected 
with the pressure tank stops the pump when 
the maximum pressure is reached, and starts 
it again as soon as the pressure falls. Both 
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NEW SILK FINISH CALENDER. 


all classes of work, including goods requiring 
a small amount of pressure, high pressure 
and elastic high pressure. The maximum 
pressure is 120,000 pounds. 

The sockets of the wrought or cast steel 
cylinder are rigidly fixed to the frame of the 
calender, while the sockets of the paper roll 
below and the pressure roll above are laid in 
prismatic guides. The pressure is exerted 
upon the sockets of the paper roli either by 
the levers or the pistons of the hydraulic 
pressure or by both. This pressure is trans- 
mitted to the pressure roll, causing it to ex- 
ert the same pressure on the steel cylinder 
from above as the paper roll gives them be- 


the lever pressure and the hydraulic, no 
matter whether they work separately or in 
combination with each other, can be taken 
from the cylinders at once by pushing a lever. 
The steel cylinder is driven by a very accu- 
rately cut gear and fast and loose pulley from 
a shaft, or by an electric motor. Mr. Suter 
will be glad to give any information desired 
to interested parties. 
secreting aieesiaeiticaciaie: 


The quantity of cotton imported into the 
United States during the six-month period 
ending February 28, 1910, was 46,889,109 
pounds, equivalent to 93,778 bales of 500 
pounds each, valued at $8,500,875. 
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PARAFFINE ATTACHMENT FOR 
WINDING MACHINES. 


Tacob K. Altemus, 2824 North 4th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., who has recently brought 
out a new model winding machine for yarns, 
has developed and is now putting on the 
market a paraffine attachment for winders 
which is highly spoken of by manufacturers 
who are using them. It operates in such a 
way that no tension is applied to the yarn 
and no matter how soft or tender the yarn 
it is not injured. In fact it benefits rather 
than strains tender yarn as it lays up the 
fiber and makes a more uniform wind on the 
This is accomplished by placing the 
wax upon the side of the bobbin as the yarn 
is being wound onto it. It is so regulated 
that the wax is applied only once with each 


be \bbin. 


lay of the yarn. 

‘The attachment has been devised to meet 
the objections that have hitherto been met 
with in practical experience witn parafhne 
for winding. 

Mr. Altemus has also made a mould in 
which can be made the paraffine blocks to 
fit the attachment and he is also prepared to 
supply the paraffine and the formula of 
special mixes essential to the different kinds 
of yarn to be wound. 


ne 


‘‘TAR-ROK’”’ SUB FLOORS. 


There is frequently a demand for floors 
with a wooden wearing surface that can be 


laid directly on the ground without air space 
beneath and without liability of decaying. 
The Barrett Manufacturing Company, with 
offices in all the principal cities, has devel- 
oped a form of construction which they call 
their Tar Rok Sub Floor, to meet these con- 
ditions. 

The weight the floor will sustain is limited 
only by the crushing strength of the plank 
and the firmness of the earth bencath. Such 
a floor is absolutely rigid as no vibration is 
possible regardless of the character of the 
machinery, although separate cement con- 
crete foundations would be required for en- 
gines, dynamos, etc. 

They claim that a Tar Rok Sub Floor 
costs less than piers and heavy timbers and 
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the extra excavations required to give air 
space beneath. As there is no air below the 
floor it is practically fire-proof. The creo- 
sote oil in tar which is the standard material 
for protecting timber, keeps out the white 
ants and other earth insects which usually 
destroy planking laid on the ground. This 
form of construction is also adapted for use 
above the ground floor where a wooden sur- 
face is required on a concrete slab. 

A special booklet covering this subject has 
been prepared and will be mailed on request. 
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HEATING AND PURIFYING WATER BY 
THE USE OF EXHAUST STEAM. 


The Cartwright-Caps system for heating 
and purifying water by the use of exhaust 
steam presents two important features: 

First. An open heater in which the steam 
and water mix together and in which the oil 
is separated from the steam. 

Second. 


The positive circulation of the 
hot 


water from the storage tank back 
through the heater again, keeping up a con- 
stant movement, thereby condensing all ex- 
haust steam until the supply tank reaches a 
temperature of 190 degrees or over. The 
merits of the system are pointed out by the 
manufacturers as follows: 

“The advantage of the open heater is ob- 
vious, inasmuch as it is possible to utilize all 
the heat and also to save the condensation 
resulting from the exhaust. The circulating 
feature of this system enables a greater 
quantity of water to be handled than would 
otherwise be possible. Instead of attempting 
to heat water which is now at a temperature 
of approximately 60 degrees, a certain quan- 
tity of the surplus hot water is brought back 
from the tank and mixed with the cold water. 
The benefit of this plan arises from the pos- 
sibility of heating a greater quantity of water 
at a temperature of go degrees to 110 de- 
grees with a given amount of steam than to 
heat water at 50 degrees to 60 degrees. As 
the water becomes heated it passes to the 
hot water storage tank. Before it can be 
drawn from this tank it passes through a fil- 
tering system which not only removes the 
mud, but also the temporary hardness that 
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has resulted from the action of the heat. We 
are informed that the results have been im- 
proved from 25 to 40 per cent., as compared 
with what has heretofore been possible. A 
higher temperature and cleaner water is ob- 
tained, facts that will always make them- 
selves felt in coal consumption.” 

The Dundee Lake, New Jersey, branch of 
the National Silk Dyeing Company, installed 
several months ago a No. 5 Cartwright-Caps 
system. This contract was awarded in com- 
petition, with other important systems and 
the results have been very satisfactory. This 
plant has a capacity of 300 H. P. exhaust 
steam only. At the. present time they are 
using only one-third of its capacity, which 
appears to be fore than sufficient for present 
needs. A similar plant in Jersey City that is 
now being worked to its maximum limit is 
able to heat 120,000 gallons daily. The Dun- 
dee Lake installation included a 2 1/2-inch 
centrifugal circulator, belt driven, working 
under a 25 foot head at 7oo R. P. M., con- 
suming 2 H. P. only. T his pump draws a 
certain specified quantity of water from a 
cold water tank and delivers it to the heater 
which is located at the top of a hot water 
tank with a capacity of 7,000 gallons. 

It is planned to throw merely enough 
water to condense all the steam passing 
through the heater. This water is then de- 
livered at a very high temperature to the hot 
vater tank. A 3-inch line of pipe running 
from the bottom of this tank connects with 
the cold water line at a cross just before it 
enters the pump. The quantity of hot water 
entering this cold water line is regulated by 
valves according to the results desired, it 
being the intention to raise the temperature 
of this cold water from normal to approxi- 
mately g0 degrees to 110 degrees before it 
reaches the heater. The result of this is to 
give a higher temperature and a greater 
quantity of hot water. 

3etter results can be obtained in heating 
water at the higher temperature with a given 
amount of steam than when it is at normal. 
This system is so arranged with a set of con- 
trolling valves working automatically that 
when a quantity of water is drawn from the 
tank the same quantity will be replaced. 
When the hot water tank is full the cold 
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water valve is shut. This makes the pump 
act as a circulator only, drawing hot water 
from the tank and passing it through the 
heater again. This enables all of the exhaust 
steam to be condensed until the temperature 
of the tank reaches 190 degrees or over when 
the steam passes freely from the heater. 
This steam, which naturally expands inside 
of the heater creates a vacuum which is held 
by a vacuum valve, thus overcoming the 
back pressure. The separation of oil from 
the exhaust steam is complete. In experi- 
ments carried on by the National Silk Dye- 
ing Company, both well water and spring 
water were used alternately to determine 
the efficiency of this separator. Not being 
wholly satisfied the company also went to 


‘the trouble of having the water analysed. 


The results proved the contentions made by 
the Cartwright-Caps Co., and the system 
was accepted. 

The Cartwright-Caps Co. state that the ma- 
jority of their installations have paid for 
themselves in from nine to fourteen months. 
The latest installation in New York City has 
done even better than this, having paid for 
itself in four months. 

One of the most important features 
claimed for the 3-C system is the complete 
separation of oil from the exhaust steam. 
This is accomplished inside of the heater it- 
self before the mixing of the water and the 
steam takes place. The exhaust pipe in the 
majority of cases is slightly reduced as it 


s 
enters the heater giving the effect of a noz- 
zle. The steam on entering is thrown 


against a set of inclined baffles and deflect- 
ors. The particles of oil are plastered or de- 
posited on these baffles and held there by 
capillary attraction until heavy enough to 
run off along the sloping sides by gravity. 
After striking these baffles the steam is given 
a centrifugal or whirling motion and any par- 
ticles of oil that may have passed the baffles 
are thrown to the outside wall of the heater 
from which they drain off in the same way. 
Joseph T. O’Brien, 47 W. 34th St., New 
York, is the Eastern agent. 
hienaciteccpajaltaitinnidinainns 

China furnished $4,000,000 worth of the 
carpet wool imported into the United States 
in 1909. 
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Mill News 


Those interested in receiving early and more complete investigated information of projected new mills, enlargements, 
improvements, fires, facts and gossip of the trade are referred to the TEXTILE ADVANCE NEws, issued weekly by the 


publishers of the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD, at $15.00 per year. 


COTTON. 


New Mills. 

*Alabama, Ragland. The Brown Cotton Mills 
have been organized with capital stock of $250,000 
and propose erecting a mill with equipment of 1I0,- 
cou spindles. This is the project in which W. T. 
Brown has been previously reported as interested. 


*Georgia, Monticello. The Jasper Cotton Mill 
will start work at once on the erection of their 
new mull, which they propose having ready for 
Operation next season. A capital stock of $225,000 
is proposed, and a plant of 10,000 ring spindles. It 
has not yet been decided definitely what will be 
made, but combed yarns, 30s to 45s, are being con- 
sidered. L. O. Benton, D. W. Gray and P. L. 
Davis are actively interested. None of the equip- 
ment has yet been arranged for. 


Massachusetts, Brockton. The Lincoln Web- 
bing Co. has been reported incorporated with cap- 
ital stock of $25,000 and will manufacture cotton, 
woolen and silk webbing, and woven and braided 
goods. Arthur W. Smith is president of the new 
company and Geo. G. Allen, treasurer. Geo, A. 
Lapworth is also interested. 


*Massachusetts, Fall River. Contract for con- 
structing the mill buildings for the Charlton Mills 
has been awarded to Chauncey H. Sears and 
work is to be begun at once and pushed forward 
as rapidly as possible. The weave shed will be 
completed first and probably start up on yarns 
purchased in the market. 


*Massachusetts, New Bedford. Site has been 
secured and work will start Sept. 1 on construc- 
tion of the new buildings for the Booth Mfg. Co. 
They will install 1,300 looms for making fine cot- 
ton and silk goods. Steam power. Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $1,250,000; 
$750,000 preferred and $500,000 common. Wm. L. 
Mauran is president of the company; Frederick R. 
Brown, treasurer; George H. Booth, vice-presi- 
dent and agent and James A. Adams, superintend- 
ent. Will sell direct. 


*Mississippi, Meridian. Work has been started 
on the new building for the Priscilla Mills. It is 
expected to install about 5,000 spindles. 


New York, New York. The Liberty Lace & 
Netting Works is a new concern with temporary 
office at 11 East 16th St. Eugene Metzger is pres- 
ident of the company and Hugo N. Schloss, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 


*North Carolina, King’s Mountain. The Phoe- 
nix Manufacturing Co. has been reported incor- 
porated with capital stock of $200,000 to operate 
the Lula Cotton Mill. 


*North Carolina, Lumberton. The new Jen- 
nings Cotton Mill will soon be ready to start 
operations. 


*North Carolina, Rockingham. Buildings for 
the Entwistle Mfg. Co. are nearly completed and 
initial machinery equipment including 20,000 spin- 
dles, 500 looms, and steam power plant is being 
installed. This company was organized about a 
year ago with capital stock of $500,000, and began 
the construction of the plant last August. Wm. 
Entwistle is pres.; Geo. P. Entwistle, sec. and 
treas., and W. B. Cole, vice-pres. and general 
manager. 


*North Carolina, Salisbury. A charter has been 
secured by the Hambley Mfg. Co. and the pro- 
posed damask mill in which Gilbert Hambley was 
reported to be interested is now a certainty. The 
men interested with Mr. Hambley are C. C. Ad- 
ams, T. B. Marsh and D. L. Arey. The author- 
ized capital stock is $125,000. 


*North Carolina, Thomasville. The Jewell Cot- 
ton Mills are making all preparations to have the 
plant running Nov. 1. The machinery is being in- 


stalled and the plant thoroughly equipped. 


*North Carolina, 
Cotton Mills are busy installing the machinery in 


Thomasville. The Amazon 
their new plant. The building is 100 by 300 ft. 
Six thousand spindles will be put in for making 
high grade yarns. 


*Rhode Island, Phenix. The machinery is ex- 
pected to be received next week for the new braid- 
ing mill to be run by W. W. Barber, of this place. 
The old Potter mill has been remodelled and will 
be equipped for making braid shoe laces, etc. 


*South Carolina, Belton. Turkish towels and 
doilies are manufactured by the E. B. R. Weave 
Shed, E. B. Rice, proprietor. As previously re- 
ported the plant is equipped with 10 looms, Prod- 
uct is sold through Burch, Bailey & Co. of Nev 
York. 


*South Carolina, Columbia. Work is under way 
on the new building, one story and basement, for 
the Glencoe Cotton Mills. This plant will be 
equipped with 5,000 spindles for making cotton 
twine and warp. 


*South Carolina, Easley. Order has been placed 
for the machinery equipment of the new Alice 
Mill and work has been started setting it up. 


*South Carolina, Greenwood. The Panola Cot- 
ton Mills expect to have the new buildings, now 
under construction, ready for the installation of 
machinery about Dec. 1, and the machinery in 
operation by April 1. This plant will have from 
10,000 to 15,000 spindles and 300 looms for cotton 
goods. F. S. Evans is president of the company, 
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George H. Taylor, vice-president and C. L. 
drot, Jr., secretary. 


*South Carolina, Newbury. Application for a 
charter for the Oakland Cotton Mills has been 
made. The capital stock will be $40,000, and it has 
been practically decided to build on what is 
known as Fair Heights. Col. W. H. Hunt will be 
president. Other men interested are H. G. 
Mayes, J. W. Kibler, J. D. Wheeler, F. N. Martin, 
C. D. Weeks and J. B. Hunter. 


Beau- 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

*Connecticut, Danielson. The Quinebaug Co. 
will instal two new horizontal condensing Corliss 
engines (one 500 and one 300 h, p.) in their new 
engine house, under construction. 


+Connrecticut, Montville. Operations have been 
started again in the Pequot Mill (Uncasville Mfg. 
Co.). Extensive alterations have been made in 
the plant. C. E. Sweet is superintendent of the 
plant. 


*Connecticut, Willimantic. The brick work has 
been started on the American Thread Company’s 
new bleach house. 


*Delaware, Wilmington. We have been advised 
that the addition recently reported to be built for 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. is intended entirely 
for the purpose of concentrating all of their lawn 
frames in one place, at the Rockford plant. 


*Georgia, Hampton. The matter of changing 
from steam to electric power has been called off 
by the Hampton Cotton Mills and they have de- 
cided to increase their present steam power plant. 


Maine, Augusta. Improvements are being made 
in the plant of the Edwards Mfg. Co. 

*Massachusetts, Adams. General repairs are 
being made all over the plant of the Adams Bros. 
Mfg. Co. The spinning rooms and carding rooms 
have been repainted and the shafting leveled up. 
No new machinery has been installed nor have 
there been any changes in machinery. The com- 
pany simply had a large supply of yarn between 
the spinning room and the dye house and thought 
it best to reduce this stock by curtailing and took 
advantage of the opportunity to make minor 
improvements. 


*Massachusetts, Fall River. Within a month the 
rooi will be put on the new weave shed being 
built by the Narragansett Mills. When finished 
this addition will give 25 per cent. increase in the 
capacity of the mill. It is a two-story structure, 
125 by 126 ft. Work is going forward on another 
addition which will connect the present weave shed 
with the main mill, 40 by 100 ft., two stories high. 
Looms and slashers will comprise the entire equip- 
ment of the new sections and it is estimated have 
capacity of about 1,080 looms and 4 slashers. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. The Granite Mills 
have replaced a number of mules in the No. 2 mill 
with spinning frames. 

*Massachusetts, Lowell. The Hamilton Mfg 
Co. advises us that they will make an alteration 
on the second, third and fifth floors of their store- 
house for the purpose of installing looms. 
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Massachusetts, New Bedford. Work has been 
started on a new cloth room, picking department 
and storehouse, with capacity of from 4,000 to 
5,000 bales of cotton, for the Dartmouth Mfg. 
Corp’n. These additions will be completed before 
winter. 


*New Hampshire, Suncook. The Suncook Mills 
have completed a new brick addition to the clotin 
room, 96 feet long and have consolidated three 
cloth rooms in one. They have installed new 
trimmers and a 150-ton press. They advise that 
the mule spinning at the China Dept. has been 
replaced with ring spinning and new spoolers and 
slashers put in; also supplemented card room ma- 
chinery with roving and intermediate frames. At 
the Pembroke Dept. the carding has been in- 
creased 25 per cent. and mule spinning replaced 
with ring spinning. The same has been done at 
the Webster plant. 


*North Carolina, Charlotte. The Elizabeth 
Mills, reported closed for two weeks, have been 
overhauling, leveling and cleaning up about the 
plant. They have added one new doubling ma- 
chine. 


North Carolina, Cliffside. The Cliffside Mills, 


manufacturing ginghams, are installing a 1,000,000 
pressure filter plant. 


North Carolina, Forest City. A dyeing plant 
has been installed in the Florence Mills and the 
company is making a new iine of colored stripe 
goods. 


*North Carolina, Salisbury. New machinery 
equipment to be installed in the addition being 
built to the weaving department of the Salisbury 
Cotton Mills has been ordered. There will be no 
other changes made for the present. 


*North Carolina, Salisbury. The Vance Cotton 
Mills have not yet made any definite plans re- 
garding the proposed enlargement to the plant. 


Oklahoma, Guthrie. The Pioneer Cotton Mills 
are to enlarge the plant and make an addition to 
the equipment. The capital stock has been ,in- 
creased from $150,000 to $240,000. They propose 
installing looms for manufacturing duck used for 
wagon sheets and tents. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Philadelphia 
Winding Co. expects to be located in the new 
mill at Ontario and Rorer Sts. by the first of 
October. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Copley Wind- 
ing Co, has moved the plant from the Feldstein 
Mill to Jasper and Clearfield Sts. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The new five-story 
mill of the Lehigh Mfg. Co. has been roofed over 
and is rapidly nearing completion. 


Rhode Island, Crompton. The foundation has 
been put in for a new mill office for the Crompton 


Co 


Rhode Island, Lonsdale. The Lonsdale Co. has 
started work on the erection of a new storehouse, 
90 by 8o feet, brick. 


*Rhode Island, Pawtucket. Work has been 
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started on the new building for the American Tex 


tile Co., manufacturers of cotton and silk laces. 


Rhode Island, Pawtucket. Work has been 
started on a new picker house for the Slater Mfg. 
Co. on South Union St., and the plans are in 
preparation for a new warehouse. Construction 
work is being done under the supervision of the 
company instead of letting the work out to a con- 
tractor. An estimate of the cost of the two build- 
ngs is $30,000. The picker house will be 75 by 50 
ft., of the most modern construction, and the 
warehouse will be of brick construction, two 
stories high, 196 by 145 ft., with a saw-tooth roof. 


It is not known definitely when work will be 
rted on the larger building. 
Rhode Island, Providence. The Fletcher Manu- 
acturing Co. is to build a two-story addition and 
nstall four or five new machines. 


*Rhode Island, Providence. The new dye house 
truction for the Joslin Manufacturing 
capacity of 75,000 lbs. daily. 

Rhode Island, Woonsocket. It is reported that 
the Lawton Spinning Co. contemplates erecting a 
new mill next spring. 


South Carolina, Camden. Work on extensive 
iinprovements to the Hermitage Cotton Mills will 
be started soon. Heretofore the picking and card- 
ing machinery has not been of sufficient capacity 
to keep the spinning and weaving rooms running 
full time. New machinery is to be added in these 
departments and to provide space a third story 
will be added to the mill used for these operations, 

is at present only two stories high. Be- 

the entire plant will be 

overhauled and machinery rearranged throughout. 
A new boiler will also be installed in the power 
lant. During these improvements the mills will 


kept running at practically full capacity. 


Carolina, Chester. The proposed in- 
the capital stock of the Wiley Mills from 
$150,000 to $300,000 has been made and steps will 
be taken at once to erect the proposed weave shed 


to use the yarns now produced. 


sides these improvements, 
1 
, 
¥ 


*South 


-rease 


South Carolina, Rock Hill 
Mill is reported to inc 
$200,co00 to 


The Arcade Cotton 
rease the capital stock from 
$360,000 for purpose of redeeming 
bonds and install new machinery in the plant, for 
vhich they have the space. 


South Carolina, Wellford. Some time ago it 
was reported that the Wellford Mfg. Co., the new 
soncern which succeeded the Jordan Mfg. Co., 
would establish a spinning plant. They have gone 
ahead on this project and spinning machinery is 
now beginning to arrive and will be set up as soon 
as possible in a 60ft. addition now under con- 
struction When these enlargements are com- 


pleted, they will have 1,200 ring spindles and 36 
looms. W M. Jones of Spartansburg is president 
nd S. V. Muckenfuss treasurer and buyer. 


Mills Starting Up. 


Rhode Island, Warren “he Cutler Mfg. Co. has 
begun manufacturing on a small scale and is em- 
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ploying about.25 hands. It is hoped to get in full 
operation before the end of September. The con- 
trolling interest in this company was taken over 
by John H. Estes and Rufus P. Walker several 
months ago and the plant has been greatly im- 
proved and equipped with new machinery until it 
is now in excellent condition and has 11,500 ring 
and 17,000 mule spindles. Mr. Walker is treasurer, 
manager and buyer. 





——$—— 


WOOLEN. 





New Mills. 


*Connecticut, Rockville. The Rockville Wor- 
sted Co. has started operations in the mill get- 
ting out samples, etc. The plant wil! be running 
in full by September, making fine fancy worsteds 
for men’s wear. The product of the plant will be 
sold through Duval & Cone, New York. 


*Massachusetts, Lawrence. Good progress is 
being made on Wm. Whitman’s new merino yarn 
mill and the building is nearly up to the first story. 
There has been no organization as yet and Mr. 
Whitman is simply going ahead on his own initia- 
tive. No date has been set for the completion of 
the mill and the exact capacity has not been de- 
termined. Some of the machinery contracts have 
been awarded and some contracts are still to be 
placed. 


*Massachusetts, Pittsfield. Work has been 
started by the Berkshire Woolen & Worsted Co. 
making a line of samples. It is expected to have 


the entire plant, which will employ about 200 
hands, in operation this month. 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The International 


Rug Co., who recently leased the building at 30th 
and Chestnut Sts., with a capital of $75,000, all 
paid in, C. N. Fries, president, A. F. Gilmore, 
treasurer and C. W. Toboldt, general manager, 
report that the plant is now fully equipped and in 
part operation. The company makes a business 
of importing and renovating oriental rugs and 
making them ready for the market. They are 
buying large quantities of woolen yarns from the 
orient and are also users of chemicals, etc., for 
finishing purposes. Their product is sold through 
New York and Chicago. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Eight new Wilton 
looms have been ordered by the Dresden Carpet 
Co. and it is hoped to have these set up and ready 
to operate for the opening of the spring season. 


*Rhode Island, Allendale. Work will soon be 
completed on the new plant for the Allendale 
Worsted Co. 

*Utah, Provo. The Knight Woolen Mills, 


formerly known as the Provo Woolen Mills, are 
now in operation, although at present they are 
only making samples for the trade. As soon as 
all business arrangements are completed and the 
necessary operatives secured, operations wiil be 
started in full. James Dow is manager of the 
plant. 
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Enlargements and Improvements. 


*Connecticut, Stafford Springs. The Warren 
Woolen Co. has received the 30 new looms previ- 
ously reported to be installed in the plant. The 
finishing room of the plant has been moved re- 
cently to the basement of the new mill and the 
dressing and weaving departments will be moved 
shortly. 


Connecticut, Talcottville. Work is about com- 
pleted on the new addition for Talcott Bros. They 
are installing a new 48 by 48 inch two-spool card, 
a 12-spool mule and will add four harness looms, 


Illinois, Hanover. Manufacturing will be re- 
sumed by the Hanover Woolen Mig. Co. next 
Monday, although the new picker house will not 
be completed for some time. The company has 
capital stock of $80,000. The equipment consists 
of 8 sets of cards and 32 looms operated on woolen 
goods. T. R. Goldthorp is president; A. B. White, 
treasurer, agent and buyer, and E. D. Wood- 
wards, superintendent. They have complete dye 
house for raw stock and piece dyeing and operate 
by both steam and water power. The product is 
sold direct. 


*Maine, Corinna. Burrill & Clark advise us 
that they have rebuilt their picker house and in- 
stalled modern pickers, etc. 

*Maine, Houlton. A crew of men have begun 
preliminary construction work on the proposed 
new mill for the Houlton Woolen Mill. The mill 
proper will not be built until next season, as re 
ported some time ago. 


Maine, Sanford. Contract for a brick building 
for the Goodall Worsted Co. has been awarded to 
Chas. Johnson and W. Leslie Goodwin. New 
water tanks for the company have been erected, 
giving a pressure of go Ibs. at the lowest point 
and 75 Ibs. at the highest point. The water has 
been drawn off at the pond of the Alpaca depuart- 
ment in order that repairs can be made on the 
dam. This work will not be completed before fal! 


Maine, Waterville. Two additions are to be 
built by the Wyandotte Worsted Co., 56 by 88 ft., 
1 story high, and 30 by 140 ft., 2 stories high. Ex- 
cavations for the foundations of the additions were 
begun this week. It is reported 4 additional sets 
of cards and 24 new looms with spinning machin- 
ery, etc., will comprise the new equipment. 


Massachusetts, Northboro. The Woodside 
Woolen Co., which has recently made an addition 
to the motive power, expects to have another set 
of cards in operation by next week. 


*Massachusetts, South Royalston. The Ameri- 
can Woolen Co. is erecting a tower for a water 
tank at the Royalston plant. They are also build- 
ing several new apartment houses for the opera- 
tives. 


*Massachusetts, Uxbridge. The machinery has 
all been installed in the new weave room of the 
Hecla Mill, and it is expected that all the looms 


will be running within a short time. 


New Hampshire, Tilton. During the shut down 
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of the Elm Mills Woolen Co., a new boiler is 
being installed and other needed repairs made 
about the mill. 


New Jersey, Beverly. Increased business of the 
Standard Combed Thread Co. necessitates larger 
quarters and a new 2-story brick addition is being 
built. This concern carbonizes and manufactures 
wool stock and wool packing, with capacity of 
25,000 pounds daily. A little over a year ago the 
plant was moved to Beverly from Camden. Thos. 
Lee is buyer. 


New York, Amsterdam. McCleary, Wallin & 
Crouse are receiving bids for a large addition to 
their present yarn mill which will be three stories 
high and is intended for 12 sets of 60-inch cards 
and 5 mules of 400 spindles each. It is estimated 
that the improvement will cost $30,000. 


*New York, Malone. The new building to be 
erected by the Lawrence-Webster Co. is to re- 
place an old one. Work has been started on the 
erection of the new plant, which they propose hav- 
ing completed and ready for occupancy about Dec. 
15th. They will manufacture men’s wear, to be 


made up into McMillan pants for working men. 
Will add one new set of cards and six looms, 
greatly increasing the production. 

. 


*Ohio, St. Marys. The St. Marys Woolen Mig 
Co. advises us that they have been installing some 
electrical motors, and expect to complete the in- 
stallation so as to run their entire plant by elec- 
tricity. They do not contemplate making any 
further improvements at present. 


Pennsylvania, Carlisle. R. R. Todd, manufac- 
turer of rag and jute carpets, proposes erecting a 
new factory building at the corner of Willow and 
Pitt Sts. Additional machines will be added. 


Pennsylvania, Lenni Mills. Geo, Brown’s Sons 
are to build a large addition to the dye house of 
the Parkmount Mills, a branch of their main mill 
at Mount Joy. The new building will be of brick 
construction, 50 by go ft. 


Rhode Island, Westerly 
laid in the dye house of 
Mills. This work is bein 
running. 


*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. Work is under 
way on the second of the Jules De Surmount 


Worsted Co.’s new mill, 160 by 110 feet. A large 


iorce of additional operatives will be employed. 

West Virginia, Keyser. The Patchett Worsted 
Co. is building an iron reservoir of 30,000 gallons’ 
capacity. These mills will also be fitted out with 
a sprinkler system. 

*West Virginia, Webster. In e 
increase in the power plant of the Webster 
Woolen Mills Co., four looms have been added 
in the weaving department. 


r, A new floor is being 
the Pawcatuck Woolen 
g done while the mill is 


addition to tl 


Mills Starting Up. 

*New Mexico, Albuquerque. Incorporation 
papers for the Wool Growers’ Cooperative 
Woolen Mill Co., the association of wool growers 


who will operate the old Rio Grande Mills, have 
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been sent to the secretary of the territory. The 
incorporators are Magnus Brown, N. P. Stann 
and Dr. E. Osuna. The capital stock is $25,000, 
classified as $15,000 preferred stock and $10,000 
common stock. It is expected there will be little 
delay in opening the mills. 


Wisconsin, Waupaca. Plans are under way for 
reopening the Waupaca Felting Mills, which have 
been idle for several weeks. Late in 1909 it was 
reported that extensive alterations would be made 
in the plant, and that a line of knit goods would 
probably be added. Since that time the mill has 
been closed, and it is understood some changes 
have been made in the management. 


Kentucky, Louisville. An organization known 
as the Textile Mills Association of the~ Middle 
West has been formed. Those present at the 
meeting which was held at Evansville, Ind., were 
Capt. Mans of the Henderson Cotton Mills, Hen- 
derson, Ky.; P. S. Tuley of the Louisville Cotton 
Mills; Chas. McCord of Louisville; John C. 
Hughes of Louisville; John J. Brown, treasurer 
of the Ohio Falls Dye & Finishing Works, Louis- 
ville; Lee Rodman of the Indiana Cotton Mills, 
Canellton, Ind.; Marcus Sontag of the Evansville 
Cotton Mills and Chas. M. Brown, treasurer of the 
Lincoln Cotton Mill Co. of Evansville. Other mill 
owners and officials are expected to come into the 
organization. 


*Massachusetts, Easthampton. At present there 
will be no change in the plant of the East- 
hampton Elastic Web Co. The new company 
was incorporated a few days ago with capital 
stock of $25,000 and the officers are as follows: 
Herrmann Eger, president; A. M. Kuhn, treas 
urer and buyer. 


Massachusetts, Easthampton. A charter has 
been granted the Easthampton Elastic Webbing 
Co. with capital stock of $25,000 to acquire the 
business of the concern of the same name now 
conducted by Herrman Eger and Albert M. Kuhn. 
Fourteen narrow looms are operated on garter 
webbing and shoe goring. 


Massachusetts, Easthampton. Current reports 
of a new mill being erected by the Hampton Com- 
pany refer to the enlargement completed a year 
ago. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. M. C. D. Borden has 
sold buildings at the corner of Central and Cam- 
den Sts. which will be moved or torn down. This 
is a step in the preparations that are to be made 
to build a new mill. 


Massachusetts, Globe Village. The town of 
Southbridge has been asked by the Hamilton 
Woolen Co. to convey land on Main and West Sts. 
to the company 


Massachusetts, Lawrence. Some of the rooms 
in the combing department of the Arlington Mills 
are being operated overtime. 


*Massachusetts, Lawrence. Rutter Bros. advise 
us that they are desirous of selling their plant as 
they wish to retire from the woolen business. 


SILK. 





New Mills. 


*Connecticut, Norwich. Giron Bros. & Co., St. 
Etienne, France, have accepted the mill site of- 
fered, and other concessions, in a letter written to 
Mr. Edwin A. Tracy, president of the Board of 
Trade of Norwich, and state they will begin prep- 
arations to locate a mill in Norwich as early as 
possible. The Board of Trade advises that ar- 
rangements have not as yet progressed far enough 
to state particulars. Giron Bros. & Co. are man- 
ufacturers of velvet ribbons and it is understood 
will establish a plant in Norwich to employ about 
100 hands 


New Jersey, Paterson. K. Frankel, Morris 
Sheitel, formerly engaged in dry goods business 
at Clinton, Mass., and Nathan Siff, have secured 
a mill of 50 looms and will engage in the manu- 
facture of silk goods. I: is said they plan to in- 
stall new machinery and operate a total of 170 
looms. 


New Jersey, Phillipsburg. The Alpha Silk Co., 
which has been recently incorporated, will erect 
a concrete mill, 50 by 200 ft., one story, at Alpha, 
a suburb of this place. It is expected to have the 
building ready for occupancy about Oct. 1. Crepe 
twist silk will be made. Jno. Ramsey of J. 
Ramsey & Son is interested. 


*New York, Waverly. Work on the plant of the 
Waverly Silk Ribbon Co. is progressing rapidly 
and it is planned to have the building completed 
by the middle of September. This company was 
incorporated early in June with capital stock of 
$30,000. 


*Pennsylvania, Juniata. Work has been started 
on the new plant to be established here by The 
Schwarzenbach Huber Co. They will install 590 
looms. 


*Pennsylvania, Mt. Carmel. The Mt. Carme: 
Silk Co. will start operations in their new plant 
about Sept. 1st to the 15th, making broad silks. 
The mill will be equipped with 400 silk spindies 
and 50 looms. W. H. Shindel is treasurer of the 
company and E. E. Elwood, general manager. 
They will use electric power and will sell product 
direct. 


Pennsylvania, Siegfried. The Central Silk Mig. 
Co. has just completed a new addition to their mill 
and installing additional machinery. Thirty looms 
have already been placed and there is room for 70 
more. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Connecticut, South Manchester. Work has been 
started on a new mill for Cheney Brothers, which 
will be 100 by 425 ft., two and three stories high. 
This mill will be equipped with special machinery 
for making spun silk yarns. About a year will 
be required for its completion. 


Massachusetts, Holyoke. The changes and im- 
provements in the old Whitcomb Bldg. to prepare 
for its occupancy by Wm. Skinner & Sons Co. are 
nearly completed. 
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*Connecticut, Norwalk. The new mill being 
built by the Muller Gloria Mills for the new Dres- 
den Lace Works is nearing completion. It is a 
brick structure, three stories high. The machinery 
will be installed as soon as possible. Richard 
Muller of the Muller Gloria Mills is interested in 
the lace project and with Carl Neuhoff, 450 
Broome St., New York, will have charge of the 
operation of the plant and selling of the product. 


*Maine, Lewiston. Operations have been 
started in the new addition of the Lewiston 
Bleachery & Dye Works, before it is quite com- 
pleted. The new building is two stories and hase- 
ment. Both electricity and gas will be installed. 


*Massachusetts, Lawrence. Machinery in the 
print department of the Hamilton Mfg. Co. of 
Lowell, which was recently purchased by the 
Pacific Mills, will not be removed before late in 
I91I, or until the new print works of the Pawifi 
Mills, below the Wood Worsted Mills, are cory- 
pleted. 


*Massachusetts, Mansfield. The Mansfield 
Bleachery announces that equipment of the plant 
has been completed, and they are ready to take 
orders for bleaching and finishing cotton goods in 
the piece, from 25 to 45 inches wide. The bleach- 
ery is a newly equipped plant on an old site, situ- 
ated on the main line of the N. Y., N. H. & H. 
R. R. The location of the plant was determined 
by the excellent railroad facilities and by the 
quantity and quality of the water, which it is 
claimed is second to none in New England for 
bleaching fine white goods. 


Massachusetts, North Grafton. The Finlayson 
Flax Spinning Co. has awarded contract for the 
erection of a new addition, 140 by 75 feet, two 
stories. It is stated that the addition will be 
erected in sections so that there will be no inter- 
ruption of the mill work. 


*Massachusetts, Webster. Bids for construction 
work on the new buildings to be built for the 
Stevens Linen Works from plans prepared by 
Chas. T. Main of Boston have been received. Con- 
tract will be awarded shortly. There will be a 
new hackling and carding building, 289 by 70 ft., 
a new spinning and weaving mill, 197 by 76 ft., 
three stories and basement, also a new bleachery, 
power house and additions to the repair shop and 
coal pocket. 


*New Jersey, East Rutherford. Outside work 
has been completed on the building for the 
‘Georgian Plush Mills being built by Geo. 
Schmiedel. The inside work will be completed as 
fast as possible. New looms and finishing ma- 
chinery will be installed for making plush. 


*New Jersey, Waldwick. Machinery is being 
set up by the new Lancashire Bleaching & Fin- 
ishing Co., incorporated a week ago with capital 
stock of $100,000. Little is known of the com- 
pany or men behind it. 


*New York, Chadwicks. Work has just been 
started on the foundation for a new engine house 
for the Utica Willowvale Bleaching Co. The new 
boiler house is nearly completed. Installation will 
be made of a 400 h. p. direct connected unit for 
electric power. They expect to have the work 
completed and the new power plant in operation 
about October 1. 


*Pennsylvania, Allentown. The mercerizing ma- 
chinery for the plant of Pickup & Kean is now 
being installed in their plant which has been re- 
modelled and rebuilt, and it is their expectation to 
have it in full operation within a month. They 
will mercerize fine numbers of cotton yarns. They 
are also dyers of cotton yarns in the skein and re- 
port being very busy. 


*Pennsylvania, Chester. The new artificial silk 
plant being erected at Marcus Hook by the Amer- 
ican Viscose Co. is nearing completion and ma- 
chinery equipment is being shipped from England. 
The new concern is controlled by Samuel Court- 
auld & Co. of London, England. M. S. Grant wit] 
be manager of the plant. 


Pennsylvania, Chester. The Robert E. Clark 
Thread Co. finds it necessary to enlarge the plant 
to twice its present capacity. More space will be 
taken and the capital stock increased. This con- 
cern was incorporated a few months ago with a 
capital stock of $50,000, and began manufacturing 
in June, making spool cotton of all kinds. The 
plant is located at 126-28 East Sixth St. Robert 
E. Clark is treasurer, and C. H. Cressy, general 
manager and buyer. 


Pennsylvania, Frankford. A new three-story 
building is to be erected by Hiram E. Perry, pro- 
prietor of the Edgewater Print Works and the 
Keystone Finishing Works. Both plants will be 
removed to the one building upon its completion. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Otto Lindenhoffen, 
611 Callowhill St., manufacturer of trimmings and 
braids with 10 braiders, is no longer in business. 
The equipment of the plant kas been sold to other 
parties who have removed it to another location 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The new building 
under construction for the Edgewater Print Works 
at 1602 Van Dyke St. will be completed by Jan. 
I, IQII. 


Pennsylvania, Scranton. An addition, four 
stories high, to cost $7,000, will be erected to the 
plant of the Scranton Lace Curtain Co., at Glen 
and Meylert Aves., which will be used for storage 
and manufacturing purposes. 


*Pennsylvania, Tullytown. The Barlow & Burns 
Elastic Webbing Co., reported incorporated 
last week under the laws of New Jersey, 
has started a small plant of 12 looms 
for the manufacture of elastic webbing, 
using 2/26s, 2/30s, 2/40s and 2/7os yarns. They 
will sell direct. Richard Barlow is president and 
superintendent and T. P. Burns is treasurer. Mr, 
Barlow and Mr. Burns attend to the buying. The 
inil! is operated by steam power. 
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FIRES. 


Connecticut, Bridgeport. Fire in the building in 
which the Bias Narrow Fabric Co. is located 
caused this company some loss by water. The 
blaze was confined to the floor above. 


*Massachusetts, Dedham. The damage at the 
Cochrane Mfg. Co.’s plant by the fire this week 
will amount to $30,000. A portion of the mill, 50 
by 150 ft., was badly burned and machinery and 
stock practically destroyed. Some departments of 
the mill will be obliged to shut down until repairs 
can be made, including the worsted and finishing 
departments. 


New York, Brooklyn. The two-story frame 
building at 540 Palmetto St. occupied by Otto Ru- 
dclph as a knitting mill, has been damaged to the 
extent of $2,000 by fire. The loss is covered by 
lisurance. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Franklin Dye 
Works, owned and operated by J. W. Masland 
& Co. on carpet and upholstery yarns with a 
capacity of 10,000 lbs. per day and located at 
Clearfield and Jasper Sts., were destroyed by fire 
incurring a loss of $40,000. Hard work on the 
part of the fire department prevented the flames 
from spreading to the adjoining buildings ope-- 
ated by Brophy & Son, also engaged in the dye- 
ing business, whose plant was slightly damaged 
by water. 

—_—____¢ 


FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


Alabama, Eufaula. Reports that the Cowikee 
Mills are being enlarged are incorrect. Some time 
ago they completed the replacing of all the old 
machinery of the Eufaula Cotton Mills with new 
equipment and have more recently put in a new 
dyeing department. No improvements are being 
made at the present time, however, and they do 
not contemplate further enlargements or improve- 
ments just now 


*Alabama, Union Springs. The Union Springs 
Cotton Mills are being advertised for sale as pre- 
viously reported, but the mill is still in operation 
and the officers state that they will not sell at a 
sacrifice. Two thousand ring and 3,000 mule spin- 
dies are operated on 4s to 16s yarns in skeins 
and cops. 


California, Dolgeville. The Alfred Dolge Felt 
Co. is reported as having changed the firm name 
to The Standard Felt Co. 


Canada, New Brunswick, Marysville. Arrange- 
ments are practically completed for the sale of 
the Gibson Cotton Mill to the Canadian Colored 
Cotton Co. of Montreal. D. Morrice, president 
of the Canadian Colored Cotton Mill Co., bought 
this property about three years ago. There will 
be no immediate change in the plant, but eventu 
ally the mills will be filled with machinery, giving 
about 60,000 spindles, which is the capacity of the 
plant. In connection with this expansion of the 
Canadian Colored Cotton Co. it might be men- 
tioned that additional bonds and stocks will be 
issued and the company will have a new name. 
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Connecticut, Elmville. James H. Barnett, super- 
intendent of the Thistle Worsted Co., will succeed 
William B. Dunn as treasurer of the company. 


Connecticut, Middletown. The Portland Silk 
Company will start 50 looms running next week 
on a 58-hour schedule and hope to have the entire 
plant running on full time shortly. The narrow 
fabric department is busy. 


*Connecticut, Mystic. Another effort is to be 
made to start the Royal Linen Mills and an office 
has been opened in the mill they erected. Some 
bleaching equipment has been installed. It is esti- 
mated that from $10,000 to $15,000 has been ex- 
pended by the company and Samuel Keene, in- 
ventor of what they call their secret process, is 
quoted as saying that a similar amount will be 
expended for equipment shortly after operations 
are started. This concern reported some time ago 
that they would make linen fabrics and absorbent 
linen. M. M. Cartier of Providence is treasurer, 
and Mr. Keene is manager. 


Delaware, Wilmington. The Winnington 
Bleachery Co. has been reported incorporated 
with capital stock of $50,000. C. A. & J. F. Win- 
nington and E. McAteer are mentioned as inter- 
ested, 


Florida, Laurel Hill. Eric Von Axelson and 
associates are planning the organization of a $100,- 
000 company to establish a mill for making sheet- 
ings, checks and similar goods. A canvass has 
been made of Laurel Hill residents and it is ex- 
pected that about half the capital will be sub- 
scribed locally. 


*Georgia, Arlington. Some progress has been 
made by J. E. Toole toward interesting capital in 
his plan to organize a cotton mill company. The 
proposed capitalization is $250,000. 


Georgia, Colymbus. At a meeting held re- 
cently by the Bibb Manufacturing Company it was 
reported that the mills will now resume operations 
on full time. They have been running but three 
days a week, 


Georgia, Marietta. The A. T. Cox Company, 
Atlanta, Ga., is reported as having purchased the 
plant of the Concord Woolen Mills. They con- 
template enlarging same. 


Illinois, Chicago. Offices have been established 
at 203-5 Fifth Ave. by the U. S. Linen Flax Cor- 
poration, who claim to have a new process for 
making linen yarn from flax straw. They are send- 
ing out invitations to a demonstration of their 
process. 


*Indiana, Peru. We have been advised by the 
Racine Woolen Mills-Blake & Co., Racine, Wis., 
that nothing conclusive has as yet been deter- 
mined regarding the old Peru Woolen Mills. 
They have two or three different people negotiat- 
ing for the property and if run it will be by other 
parties. It is not known at present to what use 
the mill will be put. 


South Carolina, Central. W. L. Gassaway has 
been elected president of the Issaqueena Mills, to 
succeed R. G. Gaines, resigned, owing to ill 
health. 
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Massachusetts, Lawrence. Notices have been 
posted in the Everett Mills to the effect that the 
plant will shut down August 19 and remain closed 
until September 6. 


Massachusetts, Lowell. One side of a 3-story 
brick mill of the Massachusetts Cotton Mills, used 
as a machine shop, collapsed. None of the work- 
ers in the building were injured. It is explained 
that the cause of the collapse is the undermining 
of the wall by water which flooded it because of a 
trench being dug near the canal. 


*Massachusetts, Lowell. The Allerton Worsted 
Mills have been incorporated with capital stock of 
$30,000. Mark Ingham is president of the com- 
pany and Edward Hoyle, treasurer. 


*Massachusetts, Millbury. The Millbury Mills, 
reported closed for making repairs, will not add 
any new equipment. 


Massachusetts, New Bedford. There have been 
rumors that a bleaching and finishing plant would 
be established by the Dartmouth Mfg. Corp., but 
in answer to these rumors, Walter H. Langshaw, 
president and agent of the company, states that he 
is not personally or officially interested in a finish- 
ing plant and the Dartmouth Mfg. Corp has no in- 
tention at this time of becoming interested in such 
a plant. 


Massachusetts, New Bedford. S. J. Morey has 
been appointed agent of the New Bedford & Aga- 
wam Finishing Co. and will succeed Mr. Greaves. 
It is reported that the capacity of the plant will 
be greatly increased. 


Massachusetts, Newburyport. The Lyman 
Cordage Co. has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $10,000 and it is understood will continue 
manufacturing in the plant formerly operated by 
the Newbury Cordage Co. in Newburyport, Mass. 
Franklin K. Lyman, Newburyport, is president: 
John W. Walton, Cleveland, O., treasurer and 
Chas. J. Brown, Winthrop, are the ircorporators. 


Massachusetts, North Adams. In spite of enthu- 
siastic reports from time to time in local papers 
regarding the reopening of the mills there is no 
prospect that the Mayflower Worsted Mills will be 
reopened in the immediate future. Wm. Whitman 
& Co., Boston, still own the property and have 
no plans for its use. 


Massachusetts, North Brookfield. It is reported 
that the Oxford Linen Mills are planning to have 
branch mills established in various places. The 
Oxford Linen Mattress Co., a subsidiary to the 
Oxford Linen Mills, have been incorporated re- 
cently for locating a plant at Winona, Wis. They 
will manufacture all kinds of linen mattresses. 
Robert G. Gould, Chicago, is president of the new 
company; Jacob Greenberg, New York, vice-pres- 
ident and George Feltham, secretary and treas- 
urer. 


Massachusetts, North Dighton. It is reported 
that the Chadwick Print Works plant will be sold 
tc Rhode Island men who will use the property 
for manufacturing cotton goods. Several months 
ago the Chadwick Print Works was absorbed by 
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the Algonquin Printing Co. of Fall River and the 
plant has not been in use since that time. 


Massachusetts, West Boylston. It is reported 
that Harry E. Lowe is negotiating with Samuel 
Goldstein (Worcester) for the sale of the box 
shop. If sale is made the plant will probably be 
remodelled for a shoddy plant. 


Michigan, Detroit. Plans for the merger of the 
Hamilton Carhartt Cotton Mills of Rock Hill, S. 
.C., into the Detroit corporation, are under way 
and will be placed before the stockholders at a 
meeting to be held this week. The plan includes 
extensive enlargements to the cotton mill, which 
at present supplies only about two-thirds of the 
cloth used in the manufacture of garments in the 
Detroit plant. 


New Hampshire, Gonic. The Gonic Mfg. Co. 
has shut down for the annual vacation. Reports 
that a new fireproof storehouse will be built to re- 
place the old storehouse are incorrect as no store- 
house is to be built by this concern. 


_ New Jersey, Passaic. The Dundee Silk Throw- 
ing Co. has been mentioned as incorporated with 
capital stock of $25,000. 


New Jersey, Paterson. A charter has been 
granted the Grosso Mills, with capital stock of 
$10,000 to manufacture silk goods and the new 
corporation will take over the silk and corset 
cloth plant formerly operated individually by A. 
Grosso, consisting of 24 looms in the Strange 
Mill. The officers of the new corporation are 
Paul L. Brandt, president; Simon Simonds, treas- 
urer, and Claude Mazuy, agent. 


New York, Croton-on-Hudson. It is reported 
that Sigmund Bachrach, Leo Lichtenstein and A. 
T. Scharps of New York City are interested in the 
Arlington Ribbon Co., incorporated with capital 
stock of $50,000. 


*New York, Groveville. The report that the 
Groveville Carpet Mills have been sold to John 
Crossley & Sons, of Halifax, Eng., is denied. The 
English concern has been making inquiries regard- 
ing the property, but the sale has not been com- 
pleted. 


New York, Newburgh. The Newburgh Steam 
Mills are being repaired and put in order in an- 
ticipation of the sale of the property. Lorenzo 
Semple, president of Garner & Co., is in Europe 
arranging for the sale of the plant. 


New York, New York City. The New Process 
Twine Co. has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $50,000 to manufacture twines, cords, ropes, etc. 
The incorporators are A. Funke, Hoboken, N. J., 
E. Posnansky and A. H. Coble of New York City. 


New York, New York City. As a result of the 
organization of the International Cotton Mills 
Corporation, the management of all mills of the 
Consolidated Cotton Duck Co. will be removed 
from Baltimore to Boston. It has been noted in 
an early report that the new corporation consoli- 
dates the Bay State Cotton Corporation, the Con- 
solidated Cotton Duck Co., J. Spencer Turner, and 
the Boston Yarn Co. About 22 mills will be 
taken over. 
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*New York, New York City. The recent incor- 
poration in New York of the Saratoga-Victory 
Mig. Co. is not a reorganization of the Saratoga 
Victory Mfg. Co. of Victory Mills, N. Y. H. E. 
Fisher, agent of the mills, states that they are not 
in a position at present to give information of the 
reorganization which is to be made, as their plans 
are not completed. 


New York, Wappingers Falls. On account of 
the strike of the masons employed on buildings for 
the Garner Print Works & Bleachery Co., the 
work on this enlargement has been held up. 


North Carolina, Albemarle. The Lillian Knit- 
ting Mill, which uas been operating the plant 
nights to fill contracts, has declared a semi-annual 
dividend of 5 per cent. 


*North Carolina, Hickory. Contract for build- 
ing the plant of the Water-Power Electric Co., 
headed by M. E. Thornton, president of the 
Thornton Light & Power Co., has been awarded 
to New-York contractors who expect to begin 
work some time in August. It is estimated that 
9,000 h. p. can be developed. It is reported that 
the Southern Power Co. will develop Lookout 
Shoals on the Catawba River some distance below 
the site where Mr. Thornton’s development will be 
and is interested in the erection of a cotton mill 
near this point. 


*North Carolina, King’s Mountain. The plant 
of the Johns Manufacturing Co. is to be sold at 
public auction on October 17 by the American 
Trust Co. of Charlotte, N. C. 


*North Carolina, King’s Mountain. We have 
been advised by J. C. Plonk of Cherokee Falls, 
S. C., that plans for organizing a company to take 
over the plant of the Lula Cotton Mill are not 
yet ready to be made public. This is a yarn 
plant, equipped with 10,000 ring and 5,000 twister 
spindles. 


North Carolina, Mocksville F. H. White 
(Charlotte) is reported as interested in organiz- 
ing a company with capital of $225,000 to establish 
a cotton mill here. 


*North Carolina, Rockingham. The new En- 
twistle Mfg. Co. will make 3&8 to 40-inch grey 
goods. They will begin manufacturing some time 
this year. 


*North Carolina, Vass. Walter B. Bell, the 
secretary and treasurer of the new Vass Cotton 
Mills, was formerly secretary of the Alpine Mills 
of Morganton. B. W. Bingham, also formerly of 
Morganton, will be superintendent of the Vass 
Mills. 


*Ohio, Ashtabula. The Chamber of Commerce 
has investigated the project of E. O. Boli to 
establish a knit underwear mill here in a very 
thorough manner and is satisfied that support will 
be accorded by the citizens. It is planned to give 
employment to 125 to 150 hands. The directors 
of the Chamber of Commerce have ordered a 
prospectus printed and will request the citizens 
of Ashtabula to support the new company by sub- 
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scriptions to the stock. A subscription commit- 
tee has been appointed and includes C. W. 
Jacques, A. T. Ullman, I. B. Read, J. C. Topper. 
Geo. C. Hubbard and Mr. Bolli. 


Oklahoma, Guthrie. A. A. Frierson (Aberdeen 
Miss.) and T. Threadgill and E. V. Conklin (Okla- 
homa City) are mentioned as interested in organ- 
izing a company with capital stock of $150,000, for 
building a cotton mill. 


Pennsylvania, Allentown. The Astron Silk 
Company is reported to sell their mill, equipped 
with 50 looms, running on broad silks. Several 
buyers are said to be considering the plant. 


Pennsylvania, Chambersburg. Arrangements 
have been made by the Melville Woolen Co., 
Fredericksburg, Va., whose plant has been de- 
stroyed by fire, to operate the plant of the Cham- 
bersburg Woolen Co. The estimated loss by fire 
is placed at about $150,000, with a small insurance. 


Pennsylvania, Downington. It is reported that 
the Rockstone Mills, which have not been running 
for some time, are to be offered for sale on Sept. 
14th. The property consists of the main mill 
building, 50 by 125 feet, 3 stories, engine and 
boiler house, dye house, picker house and store- 
house, with seven tenement houses. 


Pennsylvania, Emaus. J. H. Frederick, owner 
of the broad silk plant of 30 looms on Ridge St., 
will take charge of the Bath Silk Co., of Bath, 


Pa., and will leave his plant in charge of Calvin 
Kulp. 


Pennsylvania, Harrisburg. It is reported that 
the Peerless Mills have been organized with 
capital stock of $25,000 for purpose of manufac- 
turing cotton and woolen goods. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. It is reported that 
some additional looms have been started up in 
the mill of W. T. Smith & Son, Inc., manufactur- 
ers of rugs, etc. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Plans have been 
cumpleted for a one-story addition to the plant of 
the Arguto Oilless Bearing Co., 149 West Berkley 
St., Germantown. The plans call for a building 
83 by 55 feet, work on which will be started at 
once, 


*Pennsylvania Philadelphia. At a meeting of 


the creditors of William Lockhardt & Sons, How- 
ard St. and Lehigh Ave., manufacturers of Turk- 
ish towels on 30 looms, it was decided to grant 
an extension and permit the firm to liquidate the 
business. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The partnership 
agreement between Wm. C. Foulds and Walter N. 
Beatty, trading as the Dragon Dye Works, has 
expired, Mr. Beatty retiring from the firm. The 
business will be continued by Wm. C. Foulds, 
trading as the Dragon Dye Works, and he as- 
sumes all obligations and will collect all accounts 
due the firm. Mr. Beatty will continue in the 
capacity of salesman. 


Rhode Island, Olneyville. The Continental 
Worsted Mills are quite busy, having received 
several duplicate orders on heavy weights. This 
plant is being operated with a night and day force. 


Personals. 


Clarence Jackson, overseer of finishing for the 
Oakland Mfg. Co., Reisertown, Md., has resigned 
to accept a similar position with the Melville 
Woolen Co., Fredericksburg, Va. 


Wm. Barnes has been appointed assistant su- 
perintendent for the new bleachery of the Do- 
minion Textile Co. at Montreal, Can. 


L. R. Gilbert has accepted a position as over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the Caraleigh 


Mills, Raleigh, N. C, 


O. J. Ludwig, second hand in the weaving de- 
partment at Cooleemee, N. C., has accepted a po- 
sition as overseer of weaving in the Washington 
Mills, Fries, Va. 


C. S. Wilkinson has been promoted from over- 
seer of weaving to superintendent of the Dwight 
Mig. Co., Alabama City, Ala. 


Walter B. Beal has resigned as manager of the 
Alpine Mills, Morgantown, N. C., to accept the 
position as treasurer of the new mills at Vass, 


mS. 


F. C. Wood has been promoted from overseer 
of twisting to overseer of spinning in the Lock- 
port Cotton Mills, Yorkville, S. C. 


Harry Whelan, overseer of weaving for A. G. 
Dewey Co., Queche, Vt., has severed his connec- 
tion with that company. 


Jefferson B. Kimball has accepted a position as 
designer for the Stillwater Worsted Co., Green- 
ville, R. I. He formerly was employed at the 
Standish Worsted Mills, Plymouth, Mass. 


Thomas Hay, manager of the Calais Woolen 
Mills, Calais, Me., has severed his connection with 
that company. 


Jos. Pepler, overseer of the dyeing department 
for the Brodfelt Worsted Co., Clintor:, Mass., has 
severed his connection with that company. 


Geo. W. Chadwick, overseer of spinning at the 
Saundersville Cotton Mills, Saundersville, Mass., 
met with a painful accident by being caught in the 
gears, which cut off the index finger of his right 
hand. 


Charles E. Legg, overseer of weaving for Mayo 
& Son, Foxcroft, Me., has resigned. His suc- 
cessor is Chas. S. Garner, who was employed by 
the Pine Tree Worsted Co., Medway, Mass. 


James Cuthbertson, overseer of dyeing for the 
Continental Worsted Co., Providence, R. I., has 
resigned and has been succeeded by George P. 
Wilman. 


Theodore R. Plunkett has accepted a position 
with the Berkshire Cotton Mfg. Co., Adams, 
Mass., and will be associated with his father, Wm. 
H. Plunkett, and learn the details of office work. 


Jordan Keefe has accepted a position with the 
Meyer Thread Co., Lowell, Mass. He was forin- 
erly employed for the Merick Division of the 
American Thread Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


Robert F. Coble, superintendent of the Locke 
Mills, Concord, N. C., has become superintendent 
of the Mascot Mills, Bessimer City, N. C. 


Nelson Slater has accepted the position as engi- 
neer for the Blackstone Mfg. Co., Blackstone, 
Mass. He was formerly employed at the National 
& Providence Mills, Providence, R. I. 


Henry Kerkhoff has been appointed overseer of 
wet finishing for the Martinsburg Woolen Co., 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 


W. H. Sanford, superintendent for H. T. Mur- 
dock Co., Proctorsville, Vt., has severed his con- 
nection with that firm. 


Patrick Donnelly, overseer of weaving at the 
Stillwater Worsted Co., Greenville, R. I., has sev- 
ered his connection with that company. 


John R. Menzies has been appointed overseer of 
carding for Jos. Noone’s Sons Co., Peterboro, N. 
H. He recently resigned the position with the 
Burlington Mills, Winooski, Vt. 


H. T. Gilleland has accepted a position with the 
Cherokee Hosiery Mills, Rome, Ga., as fixer of 
knitting machines. 


Fred Greenwood, recently overseer of dyeing at 
the Merrimack Mig. Co., Lowell, Mass., has ac- 
cepted a similar position with the Dominion Tex- 
tile Co., Ltd., at their Montmorency Mills, Mont- 
morency Falls, P. Q., Canada. 


jos. Brennan, for several years employed in the 
carding room at the Pawcatuck Mills, Westerly, 


R. I., has resigned and will take a much needed 
rest. 


Alfred Midgely, for four years a foreman at the 
Salt’s Textile Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Conn., has 
resigned. Frederick Cooper, foreman of the wind- 
ing room, succeeds him. 


H. C. Clitz, assistant superintendent of the Har- 
den Mfg. Co., Worth, N. C., has resigned to en- 
gage in other business. 


J. T. McGregor has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Florence Cotton Mills, Forest City, N. 
C. He was formerly superintendent of the Fort 
Mill Mfg. Co., Fort Mill, S. C. 


is Ee Wagstaff, superintendent of the Dallas 
Cotton Mills, Dallas, N. C., has severed his con- 
nection with that company. 


Samuel Handford has accepted a position as 
boss bleacher at the Waldrich Bleachery, Dela- 
wanna, N. J. 


Henry Wood, for 24 years master mechanic at 
the Wauregan Co., Wauregan; Conn., has re- 
signed, his resignation to take effect this month, 
when he will retire from business 


A. W. Lockwood has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Earnsdale Worsted Co., Clinton. 
Mass., to succeed Stephen M. Burgess, who re- 
signed. He was recently superintendent of the 
Beebe-Webber Company’s mill at Holyoke, Mass. 
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R. H. Fish, overseer of weaving at the Montreal 
Cotton Co., Valleyfield, P. Q., Canada, will sever 
his connection with the company, August 13, to 
accept a position with the Esmond Mills, Esmond, 
R. I. Mr. Fish was employed at his present posi- 
tiou for over four years and his many friends 
regret to have him leave as he was an active mem- 
ber and vice-president of the Valleyfield Amateur 
Athletic Association, captain of the Valleyfield 
Cricket Club and a prominent member of the 
Masonic Lodge. 


Irving Southworth, superintendent of the 
Dwight Mfg. Co., Alabama City, Ala., has resigned 
to accept the superintendency of the Pacific Mills, 
Lawrence, Mass 


M. B. Cochran has accepted a position as over- 
seer of dyeing at the Bellwill Mills, Wilmington, 
N. C. He formerly held a position as second hand 
at the Revolution Mills, Greensboro. 


R. H. Morrison has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Mariposa Cotton Mills, Mariposa, N. C. 
He comes from Stanley, N. C. 


J. B. Knight has been promoted from second 
hand to overseer of spinning at the Gainesville 
Cotton Mills, Gainesville, Ga. 


A. G. Platt, overseer of carding for the Bates 
Mig. Co., of Lewiston, Me., has resigned and ac- 
cepted a position as superintendent of the carding 
department of the West Boylston Mfg. Co., East- 
hampton, Mass. Mr. Platt is a man of wide ex- 
perience, having been overseer in some of the 
largest mills in the country. 


Geo. H. Kramer has been appointed overseer of 
the No. 1 weaving department in the Bigelow Car- 
pet Company’s plant at Clinton, Mass., to succeed 
Wm. H. King. 


James M. Fraser has been appointed overseer of 
carding at the Plainfield Woolen Co., Central Vil- 


age, Conn. He comes from Stafford Springs, 
Conn. 


W. E. Tucker, overseer of carding at the Selma 
Cotton Mills, Selma, N. C., has severed his con- 
nection with that company. 


—_ 


‘rederick Ashton, overseer of carding at the 
Plainfield Woolen Co., Central Village, Conn., has 


resigned. 


Thomas Howorth, formerly of the Waxahachie 
Cotton Mills, Waxahachie, Tex., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Denison Cotton Mill 
Co., Denison, Tex. 


P. B. Murphy, vice-president, general managet 
and buyer of the Newman Cotton Mills, Newman, 
Ga., during the past 10 years, has been elected 
president to succeed R. D. Cole, Sr., whose death 
occurred last month. 


G. B. McCracken has accepted the position as 
overseer of carding and spinning at the Delta Cot- 
ton Mills, McComb City, Miss. He formerly held 
the position as overseer of carding at the Mobile 
Cetton Mills, Mobile, Ala 


Allen Cathcart, overseer of the picker room at 








the Cocheco Woolen Mig. Co., East Rochester, 
N. H., has resigned. 


P. B. Grouch, overseer of spinning at the Sibley 
Mills, Augusta, Ga., has resigned to accept a sim- 
ilar position at the Payne Mills, Macon, Ga. 


Herbert Smith, for 6 years overseer of the 
weaving room at the Whitman Mills, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., has resigned. On the first of Sep- 
tember he will assume the position of superintend- 
ent of the Davol Mills, Fall River, Mass., succeed- 
ing Richard G. Riley, who goes to the Gosnold 
Mills, New Bedford, in a like capacity. 


T. Edward Hewitt, bookkeeper at the American 
Mills Company’s office, Rockville, Conn., for a 
uumber of years, has resigned. 


-P. B. Ware has been promoted to the position 
of overseer of weaving at the Dwight Mig. Co., 
Alabama City, Ala. 


R. L. Hindman has accepted a position as over- 
seer of spinning at the Fountain Inn Mfg. Co., 
Fountain, S. C. He comes from Columbia, S. C. 


Geo. Sulloway, for the past 32 years employed 
at the Interlaken Mills, Harris, R. I., has severed 
his connection with that company. On his last 
day, Wm. Howarth, overseer of the weaving de- 
partment, presented him with a handsome watch 
fob and a pair of gold link cuff buttons in behali 
of the employes. 


Will W. Ware has accepted a position in charge 
of the winding at the Aldora Mills, Barnsville, Ga, 
He comes from Rome, Ga. 


H. D. Burns, overseer of carding and spinning 
at the Eastman Cotton Mills, Eastman, Ga., has 
resigned. 


G. H. Lokey has resigned as overseer of card- 
ing at Jacksonyille, Ala., to accept a similar posi- 
tion at Mill No. 2, Toccoa, Ga. 


Thomas R. Morton has accepted a position in 
charge of the spinning, twisting, reeling and wind- 
ing at the Mobile Cotton Mills, Mobile, Ala. 


W. P. Hurt has accepted a position as overseer 
of carding at the new Locke Mills, Concord, N. C. 


Samuel Brown, overseer of drawing and comb- 
ing at the Star Worsted Mill, Fitchburg, Mass., 
has resigned. He was pleasantly surprised before 
leaving the mill by his employes, who presented 
his with a silver mounted umbrella, a Waterman 
fountain pen and a box of cigars. 


Wm. Arnold, for a number of years second hand 
at the Manville Company’s bleachery, Manville, 
R. I., has resigned to accept a position at the 
Sayles’ Bleacheries, Saylesville, R. I. 


Walter M. Hastings, for the last seven years 
connected with the Arlington Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass., has severed his connection with that cor- 
poration and will represent William Whitman in 
the management of the new merino yarn mill, 
which he is erecting in South Lawrence. David 
Dana Woodbury, who was at one time pay master 
at the Methuen Co., but who has now been with 
the Arlington Mills for some years, will take Mr. 
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Hastings’ place as an assistant to Mr. Hartshorne, 
the agent of the company. 


Hans W. Ringling, for the past year overseer of 
the finishing department at the Faulkner Mfg. Co., 
North Billerica, Mass., has resigned. He is suc- 
ceeded by Wm. S. Taylor of North Billerica, who 
was in charge of the fulling department at the 
American Woolen Company’s mill, Maynard, 
Mass. 


G. W. Greenbank, overseer of carding at the 
Glen Woolen Mills, Norwich, Conn., has resigned 
to accept a similar position with the Davis & 
Brown Woolen Co., Uxbridge, Mass. 


John Kernan, ior some time overseer of carding 
at the Oakland Mfg. Co., Sykesville, Md., has ac- 
cepted a similar position with the Edward T. Steel 
Co., Bristol, Pa. 


Herbert R. Weston, superintendent of the card- 
ing at the West Boylston Mfg. Co., Easthampton, 
Mass., has resigned to accept a similar position at 
the new Kilburn Mill, New Bedford, Mass. 


Charles H. Fish was seriously and perhaps 
fatally injured at Wappinger’s Falls, N. Y., on Fri- 
day, July 28, by the breaking of a boom on a heavy 
derrick used on the construction of the Gerner 
Print Works & Bleachery, of which Mr. Fish is 
general manager. He was pinned under a piece 
of wreckage. Mr. Fish has been very prominent 
in textile circles in the United States by reason of 
his connection with the Cocheco Print Works at 
Dover, N. H., and other large enterprises in which 
he has been interested. He is a brother of the 
Hon. Nathaniel J. W. Fish of Taunton, Mass. 


J. M. W. Jenkins, formerly superintendent of 
the Whitaker Mills, Blacksburg, S. C., has been 
appointed superintendent of the Mascot Mills, 
Bessemer City, N. C. 


L. E. Osborne has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the American Net & Twine Co., Anniston, 
Ala. 


Edward Costello, overseer of spinning at the 
Adams Woolen Co., Adams, Mass., has resigned. 


Albert E. Kay, overseer of spinning at the 
Standard Spinning Co., Oswego, N. Y., has ac- 
cepted a similar position at the Harmony Mills 


Cohoes, N. Y. 


J. H. Johnson, overseer of weaving at the Wash- 
ington Mills, Fries, Va., has resigned. 


Thomas Killduff, an overseer with the Little 
Falls Mfg. Co., has taken a_ similar position with 
the Skenandoa Cotton Co., Utica, N. Y. 


Arthur Guyer has taken charge of the dyeing 
plant of the Geo. H. Gilbert Mfg. Co., Gilbert- 
ville, Mass., succeeding D. Shepheard, who re- 
cently resigned. 


Joseph Billideau has taken charge of the burling 
and sewing at the Paragon Worsted Co., Woon 
socket, R. I. 


Joshua Cuttle has returned to the Merrimac 
Hat Co., Amesbury, Mass., as overseer of dye- 
ing. He formerly held a similar position at the 
Franklin Felt Co., Franklin, Mass. 


Charles E. Lawton, for many years master me- 
chanic at the Palmer Carpet Co., Palmer, Mass., 
has been transferred to the Worcester mill owned 
by the same company, 


Samuel Turner, Jr., who has been overseer cf 
dressing at No. 1 Whitman Mill, New Bedford, 
Mass., will succeed Herbert Smith as overseer of 
weaving at the No. 2 Whitman Mill. 


Fred C. Hall, overseer of spinning and finishing 
at the No. 2 Whitman Mill, has resigned to ac- 
cept a more lucrative position with the Kilburn 
Mig. Co. of New Bedford, Mass. 


F. C. Trenholme, overseer of the napping de- 
partment at the Dominion Textile Co., Ltd, 
Montmorency Falls, P. Q., Canada, has resigned. 


Robert E. Wilcox, who has been master me- 
chanic at the Arctic Mills, River Point, R. I., for 
more than 20 years, has severed his connection 
with that company. 


Herbert F. Pepler, master mechanic at the She- 
tucket Mills, Norwich, Conn., has severed his 
connection with that company to accept a sim- 
ilar position at Wauregan, Conn. 


John Sheehan, overseer of carding at the No. 
3 Ellis Mill, Monson, Mass., has resigned. He ‘s 
succeeded by J. Burdick of Hope Valley, R. I. 


Wm. Hesselden, overseer of weaving at the 
Gregory Mills, Clifton, N. J., has resigned to 
accept a similar position with the Oakland Mfg. 
Co., Reisertown, Md. 


Farrel Coyle, overseer of the printing depart- 
ment at the Cocheco Mills, Dover, N. H., met 
with a severe accident August 4. He was at work 
around a machine when he got one of his arms 
caught between the rolls and was quite badly 
burned. He was taken to his home on Spring St. 


John Schofield, designer at the Cocheco Woolen 
Mfg. Co., East Rochester, N. H., has resigned to 
accept a more lucrative position in a mill at Pitts- 


field, Mass. 


Napoleon Montiville has accepted a position as 
overseer of spinning at the Forestdale Mig. Co., 
Forestdale, R .I. 


Samuel Burrans, boss dyer at the Neponset 
Woolen Mills, Canton Junction, Mass., has 
resigned. 


James E. Cavanaugh, for the past 18 years 
employed as overseer of the spinning department 
at the American Linen Co., Fall River, Mass., has 
resigned to accept a more lucrative one at the 
New York Mills, Utica, N. Y. 

Thomas Horrocks, overseer of weaving at the 
Esmond Mills, Esmond, R. I., has resigned. He 
was presented with a beautiful diamond ring by 
the help in the weaving department. 


Stephen Duffy, overseer of finishing at th 
Blackinton Mfg. Co., Blackinton, Mass., ha 
resigned, 


e 
3 


J. T. Davis, second hand in the cloth room at 
the Eureka Mills, Chester, S. C., has resigned to 
become overseer of the cloth room at the Marion 
Mfg. Co., Marion, N. C. 
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P. B. Raiford has been appointed overseer of 
the finishing department at the Locke Mills, Con- 
cord, N. C. He comes from New Orleans, La. 


J. R. Blackston has succeeded B. Crouch as 
overseer of spinning at the Sibley Mill, Augusta, 
Ga 

B. M. Whaley has accepted the position as over- 
seer of carding at the Hamburger Mills, Co- 
lumbus, Ga. 


John Stevens, second hand of carding at the 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., has resigned 
to accept a position as overseer of carding at the 
Ide Cotton Mills, Jacksonville, Ala. 


J. B. Stroud has resigned as overseer of carding 
and spinning at the Durham Hosiery Mills to 
become overseer of spinning in one of the rooms 


of the Locke Mills, Concord, N. C. 


J. H. Barnhill, overseer of carding and spinning 
at the Millfort Mills, Fort Mills, S. C., has re- 
signed to accept a position as overseer of carding 
at the Florence Mills, Forest City, N. C. 


J. J. Elliott has been appointed overseer of 
carding at the Monroe Cotton Mills, Monroe, Ga. 


Hill Shirley has accepted a position as overseer 
of carding at the Norris Cotton Mills, Cateechee, 
S. C. He comes from Greenwood, S. C. 


L. P. Darnell has accepted a position as over- 
seer of spinning at the Calumet Mills, Liberty, 
S. C. He comes from Greenville, S. C. 


Fenwick Umpleby, for the past fourteen years 
chief instructor of textile designs in the Lowell 
Textile School, has been appointed principal of 
the Bradford-Durfee Textile School at Fall River. 
Mr. Umpleby was born at Huddersfield, Eng., in 
1852 and had filled responsible positions in various 
English woolen mills previous to his coming to the 
United States in 1885. From 1885 to 1897 he filled 
the position of designer in a number of the lead- 
ing American mills, and in the last named year 
was appointed instructor and assistant director of 
the Lowell Textile School, where he remained 
until his appointment as principal of the Bradford- 
Durfee Textile School. The excellent record Mr. 
Umpleby has made as a practical manufacturer 
and textile educator is a guarantee of his success 
in his new position at Fall River. 


J. T. Reeves, who resigned as overseer of card- 
ing at the Sycamore Mills, Sycamore, Ala., has 
accepted a similar position with the Mobile Cotton 
Mills, Mobile, Ala. 


J. S. Drake, formerly superintendent of the 
Lockmore Cotton Mills, Yorkville, S. C., will take 
charge of the new Inverness Mill, Winston-Salem, 
a 

J. P. Thompson has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Batesville Yarn & Cordage Co., Bates- 
ville, Miss. 


T. H. Lever has been appointed superintendent 
of the Meridian Cotton Mills, Meridian, Miss. 


D. L. Blackman has accepted the position of 
uperintendent of the Harris Mfg. Co., Rock Hill, 
. 
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B. L. Amick, superintendent of the Magnolia 
Mills, Concord, N. C., has resigned to accept a 
position as overseer of spinning at the Cannon 
Mills, same place. 


A. O. Norris, formerly overseer of carding at 
the Cannon Mill, Kannapolis, N. C., has been 
appointed superintendent of the Magnolia Mills, 
Concord, N. C. 


N. G. Cloniger has resigned as overseer of spin- 
ning at the Opelika Cotton Mills, Opelika, Ala., 
to accept a similar position with the Gray Mfg. 
Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


F. G. Parker, overseer of carding at the Edenton 
Cotton Mills, Edenton, N. C., has resigned. 


G. W. Brigman has been promoted to the posi 


tion of superintendent at the Raeford Mfg. Co.. 
Raeford, N. C. 


C. E. Cole, formerly designer at the Glen 
Lowry Mill, Whitmire, S. C., will have charge of 
the weaving, slashing and cloth room at the York 
Cotton Mill, Yorkville, S. C. 


T. Edward Hatch has been appointed Eastein 
sales agent for the N. E. Cotton Yarn Company 
and will manage the merchandising of the com- 
pany’s product in New England, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and the Southern States, with 
office at 377 Broadway, N. Y. For the past five 
years he has been manager of the Philadelphia 
office of the same concern. 


Patrick Mulligan has accepted the position as 
overseer of spinning at the Davis & Brown 
Woolen Co., Uxbridge, Mass., succeeding Thomas 
Moorehead. 


James W. Bowman, overseer of weaving at the 
Oakland Mig. Co., Reisertown, Md., has severed 
his connection with that company. 


Thomas Killian has accepted the position ac 
overseer of weaving at the Garland Woolen Co., 
Staffordville, Conn. He comes from Elmville, 
Conn. 


G. A. Hagstrom has succeeded John Marshail 
as superintendent of the Narragansett Worsted 
Co., North Oxford, Mass. 


John McDermott, overseer of carding at the 
Bennett Mill, No. 2, New Bedford, Mass., has 
severed his connection with that company, having 
decided to retire from active service. He was 
presented with a handsome gold watch by the 
help in that department. 


James H. Barnett has been appointed treasure 
of the Thistle Worsted Co., Danielson, Conn., to 
succeed W. B. Dunn. 


Frank W. Potter, superintendent of J. & P. 
Coats, Ltd., Pawtucket, R. I., has resigned. Mr. 
Potter had been in the employ of this company 
for a number of years and was promoted from 
overseer to superintendent about eight years agu. 


Chas. Anderson has accepted the position as 
overseer of spinning at the Bernon Mills, Georgia- 
ville, R. I. He comes from the Newburgh Steam 
Mills, Newburgh, N. Y. 
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Morris Watkins, overseer of spinning at the 
Bernon Mill, Georgiaville, R. I., has severed his 
connection with that company. 


Henry Murphy, designer at the West Boylston 
Mfg. Co., Easthampton, Mass., has severed his 
connection with that company. 


H. H. Edgerly, overseer of carding at the 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass., has 
severed his connection with that company to ac- 
cept a similar position with the Bates Mfg. Co., 
Lewiston, Me. 


Geo. F. Annis has been appointed overseer of 
carding at the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., 
Salem, Mass. He formerly held a similar posi- 
tion at the Lyman Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 


Walter Scott has accepted the position as over- 
seer of carding for J. Broadbent & Son, Union- 
ville, Conn., succeeding Thomas Pendergast. 


Alex. MacMurray, Jr., overseer of spinning 1 
the Esmond Mills, Esmond, R. I., has severed 
his connection with that company and is succeeded 
by Geo. Bottomley. R. H. Fish of the Montreal 
Cotton Co., Valleyfield, P. Q., Canada, has taken 
the position as overseer of the weaving depart- 
ment, succeeding Thomas Horrocks. 


Andrew Smith, superintendent of E. Kenyon 
& Son’s woolen mill at Kenyon, R. I., has sev- 
ered his connection with that company. He was 
presented with an easy chair and a pipe by the 
employes of that mill. He has worked for this 
company for a great many years. 


W. H. Sanders has succeeded C. C. Brigman as 
overseer of spinning at the Richland Mills, Co- 
lumbia, S. C. He comes from the Capitol City 
Mills, Columbia. 


W. C. Eason has been appointed overseer of 
carding at the Hamer Cotton Mills, Hamer, S. C. 
He comes from Duke, N. C. 


Gordon M. Patterson, who has had charge of 
Snishing at the Bellwili Mills, Wilmington, N. C., 
has accepted a similar position at the Avondale 
Mill, Birmingham, Ala. 


H. F. Jones has accepted the position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Monaghan Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C., succeeding E. Bishop, who has been 
appointed superintendent of the new Alice Mill at 
Easley, S. C. Mr. Jones comes from the High- 
land Park Mill, No. 2, Rock Hill, S. C. 


Robert Greaves, designer for the past I9 years 
at the Renfrew Mfg. Co., Adams, Mass., has given 
up his position on account of ill health and intends 
to visit his former home in Scotland. He is suc- 
ceeded by Alex. Young, who has been employed 
for this company and who will look after the jac- 
quard designing, also Robert Pow, who will do 
the designing for the narrow looms, Mr. Graves 
having had charge of designing for both depart- 
ments. 


Herman Andrews, formerly employed at the 
Atlantic Mills, Providence, R. I., has accepted a 
position as overseer of drawing at the Harrison 
Yarn & Dyeing Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


H. B. Potter, general manager of the Griswold 


Worsted Co., Darby, Pa., has severed his connec- 
tion with that company. He has accepted a posi- 
tion with Chas. J. Web & Co., wool merchants, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thomas F. Trimble, superintendent of the 
Rensselaer & Valatie Knitting Mills, Valatie, N. 
Y., has resigned to accept a similar position with 
the Union Knitting Co., St. Johnsville, N. Y. He 
is succeeded by A. P. Pitcher of Hudson, N. Y. 


C. M. Elliott has been appointed overseer of 
finishing at the Faulkner & Colony Mfg. Co., 
Keene, N. H. 


James H. Fairbrother has accepted the position 
as overseer of carding and spinning at the Nason- 
ville Woolen Co., Nasonville, R, I. He comes 
from Pascoag, R. I. 


Frederick Roeheur, overseer of finishing at the 
Wuskanut Mills, Farnumsvyille, Mass., has resigned 
and is succeeded by Jos. C. Shaughnessey, who 
comes from the Barnsdale Worsted Co., Clinton, 
Mass. 


H. E. Bates has resigned his position as super- 
intendent of the Ottaray Mills, Union, S. C., and 
will take charge of the Merrimac Mills, Hunts- 
ville, Ala. 


C. M. Ward, for many years employed as over- 
seer in the woolen department at the Bigelow Car- 
pet Co., Clinton, Mass., has concluded his ser- 
vices there and intends going West during the 
winter for the benefit of his health. The employes 
in his department, as an evidence of their kindly 
feeling and best wishes, presented him with a lov- 
ing cup. 


Patrick E. Silk has accepted the position as 
overseer of finishing at the Darling Woolen Mills 
Co., Holliston, Mass. He comes from the Beaver 
Brook Mills, Collinsville, Mass. 


James W. Considine, overseer of weaving at the 
National & Providence Worsted Mills, American 
Woolen Co., Providence, R. I., died at his home, 
160 Academy Ave., after a brief illness. Mr. Con- 
sidine had charge of weaving in the Nos. 2 and 4 
mills and was very popular with the help in that 
department. 


Robert McDonald, master mechanic at the God- 
dard Bros.’ mill at Hope, R. I., has given up his 
position after being employed with this company 
since 1872. He has held the position of master 
mechanic for the past 3 years. 


N. F. O’Rourke has been appointed overseer of 
finishing at the two mills operated by the Sanger- 
ville Woolen Co., Sangerville, Me. He comes 
from Monson, Mass. 


Fred Roberts has been appointed superintendent 
of the No. 2 Capron Knitting Co., Utica, N. Y. 


A. H. Cottingham, for the past year connected 
with the operation of the Ottaray Mills, Union, S. 
C., has been promoted to succeed H. E. Bates as 
superintendent. 


Earl Lockman has accepted the position as 
overseer of weaving at the Mascot Mill, Bessemer 
City, N. C. He comes from Crowder’s Mountain, 


N.C. 
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DEATHS. 


Ethan D. Griswold, a prominent cotton manu- 
facturer of Brooklyn, N. Y., and who had gone to 
Poland Springs, Me., for the summer, died at that 
place. He was president of the Griswoldville Mix. 
Co. of Griswoldville, Mass., and of the Turners 
Falls Cotton Mill, Turners Falls, Mass. He is sur- 
vived by a wife and one son. 





Peter Bruggemann, superintendent of the Rossi 
Velvet Mills, Mystic, Conn., was seized with an 
attack of heart trouble and dropped dead almost 
instantaneously while in the act of telephoning. 
He had been in poor health for some time and 
was taking a vacation for a few weeks to -e- 
cuperate. He had rowed across the lake from 
where he was camping to order food as was neces- 
sary when death overtook him. The news of his 
sudden death will be greatly felt in Mystic as he 
was considered very prominent. 


Frederick H. Daniell, one of the foremost and 
most industrious citizens of Franklin, N. H., died 
July 28 at his home on View St., after an illness 
which began last spring, at the age of 49 years. 
For about 25 years Mr. Daniell had labored as 
superintendent and manager in helping to place 
the Sulloway Hosiery Mills in the front ranks of 
this country’s hosiery manufacturers. It had been 
for a long time the biggest industry in this city 
and one of the largest of its kind in the United 
States. He was a member of the Meridian Lodge, 
A. F. and A. M., and St. Omer Chapter, R. A. M. 
He was a past master workman of the Winnipi- 
seogee Lodge, A. O. U. W. He was honored by 
election to the board of trustees of the Franklin 
Savings Bank, and also the board of directors of 
the Peterborough and Hillsborough railroad. He 
was also a director of the Dominion Chemical Co., 
of the Province of Quebec. He is survived by a 
widow, one son and a daughter. 


Marcus B. Parmenter died Tuesday, July 25, at 
hi shame on East High St., Franklin, N. H. He 
had been failing for about one year and death was 
due to cancer of the liver. Mr. Parmenter was 
born in Montpelier, Vt. He moved to Laconia 
from Hardwick, Vt., and lived in Laconia about 
28 years. He was in charge of sorting waste at 
the Pitman Mfg. Co., when he retired from active 
labor about 15 vears ago. Seven years ago he 
moved to Franklin and was a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church at that place. He is 
survived by a wife, one son, three brothers and 
two sisters. 


Frank Broadbent died at his home on Main St., 
Lonsdale, R. I., after an illness of a few days. Mr. 
Broadbent has resided in Lonsdale for the past 
five years and was employed at the Lonsdale 
Ricachery. He is survived by a widow and seven 
children. 


Thomas K. Webster, a well known resident of 
the Southeastern section of Fall River, Mass., and 
for over 30 years overseer of the folding and fin- 
ishing department at the Fall River Bleachery, 
died Saturday, July 29, at the New England Dea- 
connesses Hospital in Brookline. Deceased was 
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a member of the Masonic order. 
by a wife and two daughters. 


He is survived 


Daniel A. Feehan of Clifton Heights, Pa., su- 
perintendent of the Nelson Kershaw Mills of that 
borough, died suddenly August 10 of apoplexy, 
superinduced, it is believed, by injuries inflicted 
by a highwayman more than ten years ago. Sinc2 
that time Mr. Feehan had continually complained 
of the pains in his head. 


Julius Leithold, treasurer of the firm of Meyer 
& Leithold Silk Dyeing Co., Inc., Collins St., near 
Allegheny <Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., was found 
crowned at Atlantic City, N. J., on July 27. Some 
time passed before his identity was established 
and it was first thought that he had been mur- 
dered. The indications are, however, that he was 
drowned while bathing. Mr. Leithold was 49 
years old and is survived by a widow and a 
daughter. 


Adolph Pfeiffer, formerly superintendent of the 
Tinkham Mills, at Harrisville, R. I., in the town 
of Burrillville, died on Friday, August 5, at the 
home of his nephew, Henry R. Schwartz. He re- 
tired from active mill life about two years ago. 
He was well known in the textile world as super- 
intendent at various times of several other New 
England mills. 


Stephen H. Shallecross, director and former 
president of the Louisville Cotton Mills C>., 
Louisville, Ky., died recently. 


Knight Dexter Cheney, a member of Cheney 
Bros., silk manufacturers at South Manchester. 
Conn., and who for many years had charge of 
the New York salesrooms, died in South Man- 
chester August 17 from pneumonia, at the age of 
40 years. He was a member of the University 
and Merchants’ clubs of New York and of the 
Graduates’ Club of New Haven. 


Arthur V. Rockwell, a prominent silk manufac- 
turer of Matteawan, N. Y., died August 17 at his 
home at Glenham, a suburb, at the age of 44 
years. 


Aaron White Cook Williams, one of the most 
prominent manufacturers of Hartford, Conn., died 
August 6. For nearly a year he had not been 
able to engage actively in his business. Mr. Wil- 
liams was born in Manchester, Conn., Aug. 29, 
1833. While only a boy he began working about 
the mills in his native town, after school hours 
and during his vacations and as soon as he had 
finished the course in the public schools he 
worked in the Cheney silk mills, staying there 
about 15 years. In the early sixties he went to 
Bridgeport, where with several other men he 
started the Williams Silk Mig. Co. This business 
prospered under his direction but in 1869 he with- 
drew his interest in the company and went abroad. 
In England and France he engaged in mercantile 
and manufacturing enterprises and was _ highly 
successful in them all. After twenty years abroad 
Mr. Williams returned to this country, determined 
to retire from active business, but together with 
several other men he founded the Capewell Horse 
Nail Co., and was elected a treasurer and general 
manager. Mr. Williams was a director of banks 
and a member of Hartford Lodge, A. F and A. 
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M., Pythagoras Chapter, R. A. M., Wolcott Coun- 
cil, R. and S. M., and Washington Commandery. 
K. T. He is survived by his wife. 


John Remington Kent, one of the best knowr 
of the Pawtuxet Valley residents, died at his home 
on Wakefield St., Clyde, R. I., August 8, at the 
age of 86 years. He was born in the town of 
Johnston, R. I., July 4, 1824, and has been a resi- 
dent of the Pawtuxet Valley for over 50 years. 
For 18 years he was employed as foreman of the 
finishing department for S. H. Greene & Sons at 
the Clyde Print Works. He was largely inter- 
ested in educational work and was Principal of 
the Phenix Grammar School over 40 years ago, 
holding the position for a period of nine years. 
He was largely interested in temperance work and 
was one of the leading officers in the Temple of 
Honor and had the distinction of having been 
Past Grand Templar. He was postmaster at 
Phenix for a period of five years and was also 
interested in town affairs. Mr. Kent was a former 
member of Warwick Lodge, No. 16, F. and A. M, 
of Phenix. 


William H. Redding of 20 Woodland St., Wor- 
cester, Mass., a retired cotton mill superintendent, 
died Aug. 6 at his home, at the age of 64 years. 
He had charge of the Wheeler Mills in Millbury 
at one time. He was born in Grafton. Besides 
his widow, he leaves a son and a daughter. Mr. 
Redding was a member of the Worcester County 
Mechanics’ Association. 


Martin Stack, secretary of the Troy Waste Mfg. 
Co., Troy, N. Y., and conceded to be one of the 
foremost waste experts in America, died at his 
home in that city, August 7. Mr. Stack was in- 
terested in the Faith, Troy and Greenwich Knit- 
ting Companies, and other textile concerns. He 
is survived by his parents, his widow, three sons 
two daughters and two brothers. 


Thomas Tobin, for many years a resident of 
Thornton, R. I., died August 5 at St. Joseph’s 
Hospital at Hillsgrove, where he had been fo: 
three weeks. Mr. Tobin worked for a long time 
in the mill of the Britveh Hosiery Co., at Thorn- 
ton, but about four months ago was compelled 
to give up active labor owing to his failing health. 
He is survived by a wife and three children. 


Rhodes K. Edwards, a former cotton manufac 
turer of Westboro, Mass., died at the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. Frank Brown, in this city, at the 
age of 78 years. He is survived by four children. 


Charles Henry Herff, a member of the firm of 
Heinemann & Co., cloth brokers of New York 
City, correspondents of Clinton V. S. Remington 
of Fall River, Mass., died of acute Bright’s dis- 
ease at his home, 929 West End Ave., New York 
City, Sunday, August 14. He was 29 years of age 
and unmarried. Much regret was expressed 
among the mill men of Fall River at hearing the 
sad news as he was one of the best known cotton 
cloth brokers and had many friends among the 
manufacturers of cotton cloths. 


James Herbert Foster, one of the best cotton 
brokers of Providence, R. I., died suddenly at the 
Parade Street Hospital after a few hours’ illness, 


August 10, at the age of 59 years. Shortly after 
I o'clock he became ill and later was removed to 
the hospital. He was a son of Samuel and Pris- 
cilla (Smith) Foster. 


William Powell, a member of the firm of the 
Powell Knitting Co., 28th and Parrish Sts., Phila- 
delphia, and also a member of the Consolidated 
Stock Exchange, died at his home, 197 Midland 
Ave., Montclair, N. J., of apoplexy. Funeral ser- 
vices were held from the Powell homestead and 


interment was at the Mount Hebron Cemetery, 
Upper Montclair. 


Col. Wm. Prescott Stoddard, for many years 
treasurer of the Plymouth Mills Corporation, 
Plymouth, Mass., died at his summer home, 27 
Freemont St., at the age of 64 years. He was the 
son of the late Mr. and Mrs. Isaac N. Stoddard 
and attended the public schools of Plymouth. He 
then graduated from Harvard University in the 
class of 1866. He was a director of the 
Plymouth National Bank, trustee of the Plymouth 
Savings Bank and the Pilgrims’ Society. He was 
appointed a member of Governor Brackett’s staff 
Dec. 7, 1889, with high endorsement of the Repub- 
licans of Plymouth, Norfolk and Barnstable coun- 
tics. At the dedication of the national monument 
to the Pilgrims on Aug. 1, 1889, he was chief 
marshal of the parade. He was a member of the 
Old Colony Club and noted for his ability in tell- 
ing stories for the amusement of his hearers. He 
was also very popular in social gatherings. 


Luther J. Jowett, of Springvale, Me., died at his 
home in that town at the age of 48 years. He 
came to this country when a young man and for 
a number of years was a foreman in the Goodall 
Worsted Company’s spinning department. After 
leaving there he went to Springvale where he took 
charge of the spinning department for the Maine 
Alpaca Co. and was aiterwards given the position 
as superintendent of this firm. 


S. M. Levy, president and superintendent of the 
National Knitting Co., Milwaukee, Wis., and for 
30 years a resident of Milwaukee, died at the home 
of his son, Samuel E. Levy, at Houghton, Mich., 
at the age of 65 years. He was born in Germany 
and came to America when a young man. He is 
survived by a widow, two sons and four daughters. 


Wm. B. Asquith died at his home in Lowell, 
Mass., at the age of 66 years. He was a native of 
Yorkshire, Eng., and had been overseer of weav- 
ing at the Fulton Mills, Oswego, N. Y., some 
years ago, and later with what was known as the 
Hollow Mill at Fitchburg, Mass. His last position 
was with the U. S. Bunting Co., Lowell, which po- 
sition he gave up some years ago on account of 
illness. 


Chas. K. Oliver, at one time president and 
afterwards vice-president of the Consolidated Cot- 
ton Duck Co., Baltimore, Md., died August 22 on 
board the German-American liner, Grosser Kur- 
furst. Mr. Oliver left London for America August 
13 after an extended trip through Europe. He 
leaves a widow, one daughter and one son. 
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New Publications. 


[Any work noticed under this head can be obtained 
through the office of this journal.] 


Australian Sheep and Wool; by Alfred Hawkes- 
worth; 305 pages, 5 1/2 by 8; William Brooks 
& Co., Sydney, Australia. Price $3. 

This book is written by a lecturer in charge of 
the sheep and wool department at the Technical 
College, Sydney, and has reached its second 
edition. The author’s object has been to prepare 
a complete text book of the wool growing indus- 
try for the reader and farmer. The first section 
of the work deals with the sheep, its selection for 
mutton and wool, and contains an account of the 
difierent breeds, including a chapter on the an- 
gora goat. The next section deals with wool, its 
structure, varieties and defects. The third section 
treats of woo] classing. The wool manufacturer 
and dealer will find much interest and value in 
the volume. 


Weaver’s Ready Reckoner (Bareme du Tisseur); 
by A. Schoendorff; 21 pages, 4 1/2 by 7; C. 
Cuny, Vosges, France. Price $1.00. 

This is a collection of tables showing the 
amount of warp or filling yarn required for fabrics 
of various picks and yarn counts. It is adapted to 
French practice ard based upon the picks per 
quarter inch, which evidently still remains the 
standard for fabric structure in France. A new 
edition of the work in course of preparation, will 
include a comparative table showing the equivalent 
number of threads by the French inch and the cen- 
timeter. The text is in French 

cee 
Business Literature. 


How to Save Fuel; The Dodge Mfg. Co., Misha- 
waka, Ind. 

This pamphlet tells an interesting story on 
how the Eureka system of softening and purify- 
ing water for boilers was originated and devel- 
oped by the Dodge Mfg. Co. The trouble they 
had with boiler scale and the resulting waste of 
fuel and damage to boilers led them to investi- 
gate the principle underlying the Eureka water 
softener and purifier. The results were so Satis- 
factory that arrangements were made to manu- 
facture the machine. The pamphlet gives a list 
of users of the Eureka softener and _ purifier 
throughout the United States, Canada and Mexico. 


Cutting Machines Exclusively; Oswego Machine 
Works, Oswego, N. Y. 79 pages, 8 by 11 
inches. 

This attractive catalogue gives an illustrated 
description of the extensive line of cutting ma- 
chines built by the Oswego Machine Works. 
These machines are adapted for textile mills, 
glove manufacturers, paper mills, paper dealers, 
piinters, book binders, lithographers, box manu- 
facturers, wall paper manufacturers, manufacturers 
of leather goods, label and band makers, and nov- 
elty manufacturers, and range from a 300-pound 
bench cutter to a 7-ton Brown & Carver auto- 
matic clamp cutter. Chapter 5 of this catalogue is 
devoted to Oswego cutters that are especially 
adapted for textile work. These include the ver- 
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tical stroke’ Oswego cutter for pinking cloth 
samples or cutting cards. The catalogue gives 
very full information regarding construction and 
operation of these machines, the description being 
aided by illustrations of a very high order. 
Among the textile mills using Oswego cutters we 
note the following: Globe Tailoring Co., Cincin- 
nati, O.; International Tailoring Co., Chicago and 
New York; Fred Kauffmann, Chicago, IIl.; Lamm 
& Co., Chicago, Ill.; Edward V. Price & Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; Royal Tailors, Chicago, Ill.; Schoen- 
brun & Co., Chicago, Ill.; Edward E. Strauss & 
Co., Chicago, IIl. 








Circular No. 79. Published by Dean Bros. Steam 
Pump Works, Indianapolis, Ind. 

This circular gives a table showing the capacity 
of steam pumps, given diameter and length of 
stroke. It also gives a sectional view showing 
special points of construction of the Duplex Dur- 
able Steam Pump. 


Iron in Water; Hungerford & Terry, Inc., 1414 
Pennsylvania Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

This company has published in pamphlet form 
an article by Churchill Hungerford on the above 
subject which appeared in our July issue. It will 
be mailed to those interested in a remedy for iron 
in water. 


“Maximum” Silent Chain; Link-Belt Co., 299 
Broadway, New York. 

This is a 40-page booklet in which the power 
transmitting chain, manufactured by the Link-Belt 
Co., is illustrated and described. It shows clearly 
the advantages of this method of power transmis- 
sion. 


Lock and Hardware Catalogue; Yale & Towne 
Mig. Co., New York and Stamford, Conn. 
This is a 900-page loose leaf catalogue with an 
accompanying price book. It is printed on fine 
coated paper with over 4,000 illustrations. Fol- 
lowing is a summary of the contents: Introduc- 
tory Section; Customary Indexes, and brief inter- 
esting articles regarding Padlocks; Locks and 
Latches; Door Checks; Miscellaneous Hardware 
arranged by Schools, and Cabinet and Trunk 

Locks. 

A noticeable feature of the book typographically 
is the omission of all rules, both vertical and 
horizontal. By a careful arrangement of type the 
important matters are emphasized as clearly as by 
the old method of separating them by vertical and 
horizontal rules. 

The various types of locks and miscellaneous 
hardware are shown mounted on a sample board 
prepared like an actual door. 

The book is from the press of the American 
Bank Note Co., and both the printers and the 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. are to be congratulated 
on this high grade volume. 


The Rope You Can Trust; Plymouth Cordage 
Co., Plymouth, Mass. 
This booklet contains some interesting facts for 
the consumer who uses rope and for the dealer 
and jobber who distribute it. 
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Fenwick Umpleby. 


Last month Fenwick Umpleby, professor of de- 
signing at the Lowell Textile School, resigned his 
position to accept that of principal of the Brad- 
ford-Durfee Textile School at Fall River. 

Professor Umpleby has had a successful career 
both as a manufacturer and a textile educator. 
Born in 1852 at Huddersfield, Eng., he was ap- 
prenticed to a firm of machinists and manufactur- 
ers and later became manager for the same firm. 
He was graduated from the Huddersfield Me- 
chanics Institute in 1875 and before coming to 
America in 1885 he filled the positions of superin- 
tendent and designer in a number of leading mills 





PROF. FENW!CK UMPLEBY. 


Yorkshire During his service in the mill he 
“/ le ] “Oursce f ot 1 Y rks] c Coll Oo 
completed a ¢ urse ot tudy at orkKsnire lege, 


from which he was graduated in 1885, and at the 

City and Guilds of London, where he was awarded 

a diploma. 
Coming to t 


1e United States he took charge oj 
the dress goods and cassimere department at the 
mills of James Lees & Sons, Bridgeport, Pa. He 
later became designer at the Globe Mills, Utica, 
N. Y., and at George H. Gilbert Mfg. Co.’s mills, 
Gilbertville, Mass., where he remained until his 
appointment as instructor and assistant director at 
the new textile school established at Lowell in 
1897. His service began with the opening of the 
school and continued for fourteen years until his 
recent resignation. During that time he has con- 
tributed in a great measure to the success attained 
by the Lowell Textile School. Always a student 
himself, he has combined a marked ability to im- 
part information to others, with industry, enthu- 
siasm and ambition 


1 
I 
] 

I 


During his service in the Lowell Textile School 
he has visited Europe a number of times to take 
special courses at various colleges Professor 
Umpleby’s resignation is a distinct loss to the 
Lowell Textile School, although fortunately he 
leaves behind him an excellent corps of assistants 
trained to his system. 


sia tach anita 
American Wool Scouring Machinery for 
China. 


The James Hunter Machine Company is ship- 
ping a wool washing outfit to Tien Tsin, China. 
This is the second shipment of the kind to that 
far-away country, the first having been made last 
fall. That a second order has been received so 
soon shows that the first must have been satis- 
factory. 

A great deal of wool is raised in China and 
much of it is shipped to this and other countries. 
Formerly it was shipped with all the grease and 
dirt in it, but it finally occurred to some of the 
shippers that it would be well to wash the wool 
and ship a clean article 

When this decision was reached wool washing 
machinery was found necessary, and last fall the 
Chinese people who are in the business called 
upon their representative in this country to look 
up the best wool washing machinery. The task 
was assigned to the mechanical expert of a New 
York house, who made a careful investigation of 
wool washing machinery, and the result was that 
the order for what was wanted in Tien Tsin at 
that time was placed with the James Hunter Ma- 
chine Company of this city, although the price 
was considerably higher than those made by com- 
petitors. It was a case where the best was 
wanted; the investigator, who had no personal 
interest in the matter, decided that the Hunter 
machinery was the best produced in this country, 
and so the order was placed with that company. 

The receipt of the second order shows that the 
first consignment of machinery was satisfactory. 
As stated, the machinery is now being loaded on 
the cars for shipment to New York, from which 
port it will go by water. It will take several cars 
to carry the machinery to New York. The ma- 
chinery is very heavy and has to be packed with 
great care for its long journey to China. 

The reputation of the Jas. Hunter Machine Co.., 
long established in all parts of the country, now 
extends across the seas to all parts of the world. 
—The North Adams Transcrint 


———¢—_____— 


De La Vergne Agencies. 
The De La Vergne Machine Co. of New York, 


builders of oil and gas engines, have recently 
established agencies for the sale of their various 
tvpes of engines at the following points: Boston, 
Mass., 201 Devonshire St.. Mr. A. W. Doe, Man- 
ager: Philadelphia, Pa., 380 Bourse Bldg., Mr. 
W. T. Price, Manager (Power Dept.); Atlanta, 
Ga., Candler Bldg., Mr. Wm. Hargreaves, Man 
ager: Kansas City, Mo., 304 R. A. Long Bldg 
Mr. F. L. Weakley. Manager; Denver, Colo., 56 
Gas & Electric Bldg... Mr. D. H. Smaller, Man- 
ager: Houston, Tex., De La Vergne Engine Co., 
Commercial Bank Bldg., Mr. H. R. Lucke, Man- 
ager: Chicago, IIl., Security Bldf., Mr. E. H. Cox, 
Manager 
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Power Control. 


A magazine named “Power Control” is to be 

sued quartet ly by the Woodward Governor Co., 
Rockford, Ill. The first number appeared in 
August of this year and will be mailed free to all 
using water power, to those who have water 
power available, but are not at present employing 
it, and, in fact, to any one connected with the use 
of water power 

It has 16 pages, is artistically printed and de- 
signed, and contains matter of value to managers 
of electric plants, textile, cotton and paper mills, 
and all other factory owners. 

The Woodward Governor Co. began business in 
1870 in small rented quarters. As this building 
afterwards burned down, business was removed in 
1873 to a more pretentious two-story frame _build- 
ing. The manufacture of mechanical water wheel 
governors was not at that time heavy enough to 
be followed exclusively, but was conducted in con- 
nection with pattern and general machine shop 
work. 

Although business grew steadily from the start, 
it received a still stronger impulse when E. E. 
Woodward, the present manager, took control in 
1885. Such was the growth that, shortly after 
that date, it was necessary to drop all side lines 
and devote their entire attention to the manufac- 
ture of the Woodward water wheel governors. 

In 1893 it was found necessary to move into a 
still larger building, which answered their purpose 
until a year ago, when they were again crowded 
out Accordingly, in June, 1909, ground was 
broken for a new plant, and eight months later 
the main building was completed. It is five stories 
high, 140 feet long, 64 feet wide and of the most 
modern fireproof construction—reinforced concrete 
throughout, including floors and roof. Each floor 
is lighted by 2,500 square feet of window space 
and even in cloudy days there is abundant light in 
any part of the building for the most delicate work. 

In addition to the main plant, there are two 
smaller buildings, at present rented. There is also 
a large steam plant for heating and power, and a 
hydro-electric power house supplying electric cur- 
rent for power and lighting purposes. The power 
plant is self-regulating and requires no attention 
from the engineer except when starting and stop- 
ping. No voltage regulator is used, but a type D 
Woodward governor maintains the voltage con- 
stant within one per cent. of the normal without 
any other regulating device. 

All names sent to Woodward Governor Co., 204 
Mill St., Rockford, Ill., will be entered free on 
their subscription list and copies of “Power Con- 
trol” promptly mailed regularly. 

—— + 





Bellicosa. 

For sizing purposes the Bellicosa softener, 
brought out by the Arabol Mfg. Co., 100 William 
St.. New York, offers special advantages by its 
cheapness and the ease in handling. It is not nec- 
essary to dissolve more of it at a time than is 
required for each batch of size. 

Se _—_- 

Wisconsin, Milwaukee. An addition, 80 by 60 
feet, will be erected for the Holeproof Hosiery 
Company. 
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Cotton Machine Builders Join in Selling 
Arrangement. 


An interesting announcement has recently been 
made of a selling arrangement entered into by the 
Potter & Johnston Machine Co., the Fales & 
Jenks Machine Co., and the Woonsocket Machine 
& Press Co., by which their cotton machinery will 
continue to be handled in the South by J. H. 
Mayes with offices at Charlotte, N. C., and in the 
North by William Muir, with offices at Providence, 
R. I. Mr. Mayes has represented these concerns 
in the South for some time past and has been able 
to figure on complete equipment by the installa- 
tion of the machinery of these concerns and some 
other lines which he represents. 

Mr. Muir has been for many years connected 
with the English plant of Howard & Bullough, 
Ltd., and lately with the Howard & Bullough, 
American Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

The Potter & Johnston Machine Co. have within 
a comparatively short time brought out a line of 
opening and picking machinery which embodies 
the ideas of Mr. J. C. Potter, whose many years of 
experience in building this class of machinery has 
given him a wide reputation in the cotton manu- 
facturing trade. This new line of machinery has 
met with much success and this company will build 
1 large addition and when completed will manu- 
facture revolving flat cards. 

The Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. supplies 
the speed frames and roving machinery and the 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. builds the ring spin- 
ring machinery, so that these concerns can supply 
the entire equipment for a spinning mill. 

Arrangements have also been entered into so 
that the agents will supply Nasmith combers or 
Hetherington mules, manufactured by John Heth- 
erington & Sons, Ltd., where contracts for com- 
piete mill equipment are taken. In the promotion 
of new mills by extensive enlargement of existing 
plants it has been the growing custom for pro- 
moters to desire bids on complete machinery 
equipment. This has resulted in more or less 
formal selling arrangements or understandings 
whereby certain lines of machinery are usually fig- 
ured for an equipment. It is advantageous to the 
mill owner and to the machinery builders. This 
ew arrangement offers to mill owners another op- 
portunity to obtain figures from one source on a 
complete line of mill equipment. 


Amoskeag Textile Club. 


The Amoskeag Textile Club, composed of offi- 
cials, overseers and others connected with the 
Amoskeag Co., held their annual summer outing 
at Hampton Beach, N. H., August 13. W. Parker 
Straw was elected president and in his after-dinner 
talk explained the plans which were outlined for 
the new organization. The old Amory Mill office 
will be utilized by the club, the first floor being 
used for general living rooms. A library and pool 
room will occupy the floor above, and there is to 
be a roof garden. Altogether it will be very 
pleasant headquarters for the members of the 
organization in their leisure hours. 
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Scott & Williams Incorporate. 


The long established firm of Scott & Williams, 
builders of knitting machinery, has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $1,500,000. It will here- 
aiter be known as Scott & Williams, Inc. The 
officers are Robert W. Scott, president, Louis D. 
Williams, vice-president, and Philip M. Reynolds, 
secretary, treasurer and general manager. Messrs. 
Scott and Williams are, of course, members of 
the old firm. The new member and active man- 
ager hereafter, Mr. Reynolds, is now treasurer of 
the Ipswich Mills, of Ipswich, Mass., probably the 
largest knitting mill in New England and one of 
the largest in the country. In the comparatively 
few years that Mr. Reynolds has been treasurer 
and manager of this concern it has greatly in- 
creased its business and capacity and placed itself 
in line with the most progressive modern business 
development. 

Messrs. Scott and Williams have for some time 
past desired to be relieved of the active manage- 
ment and attention to details of their constantly 
increasing business so that they might give more 
time to the perfection and development of new 
inventions and the manufacturing end of the busi- 
ness. Some of the new machinery which they 
have invented and developed has been epoch mak- 
ing in the knit goods trade. 

Mr. Reynolds, as treasurer of the Ipswich Mills, 
was one of the first to realize the importance of 
some of their recent developments, particularly the 
automatic seamless hosiery machines, and the 
Ipswich Mills have now one of the largest in- 
stallations of this line of machinery. His own 
successful business experience as a manager and 
financier, coupled with the inventive genius and 
proved mechanical and business ability of the 
senior members of the new concern, promises a 
future with even greater measure of success and 
leadership in the knitting industry. 


—— ————$ Q——$_$_—____—__ 


A New Belting Concern. 


A new firm of belting manufacturers has entered 
the field in the organization of the Olmsted-Flint 
Company. The new firm will maintain its princi- 
pal sales office at 136 Liberty St., New York, with 
a branch house at 1026 Arch St., Philadelphia. It 
is expected in the near future that branch houses 
will also be established in Boston and Chicago. 
The incorporators of the new company are Willard 
I. Olmsted, Stanley B. Flint and George S. Baker. 

The new company, it is understood, has taken 
over a large belting factory in Philadelphia for the 
manufacture of its leather belting. In addition the 
firm will also manufacture and sell a complete line 
of rubber belting, canvas stitched belting, balata 
belting and solid woven belting. They will also 
represent exclusively in the United States several 
large European manufacturers of belting and 
tiansmission specialties. 

The new firm will make a specialty of textile mill 
business. Mr. Olmsted, president of the Olmsted- 
Flint Company, has for several years past repre- 
sented a large belt manufacturing house, traveling 
mostly in New England, where he has a personal 


acquaintance with the heads of many of the leading 
textile mills, several of the largest of which he has 
equipped completely with transmission equipment. 
Mr. Flint, vice-president of the company, is also 
well known in the belting fraternity, having trav- 
eled in a sales capacity over most of the United 
States. Mr. Baker, secretary of the company, is 
well known among the mechanical men in the tex- 
tile mills. He has for some time past been editor 
of a belt engineering publication. F. M. Schiff- 
macher, one of the best known transmission engi- 
neers, will act as the head of the engineering and 
experimental department of the new concern. 


. —_@—_ —___—_— 


Tempered Steel Reeds. 


The J. A. Gowdey Reed and Harness Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I., have recently built and moved 
into a new plant arranged in every detail which 
years of experience could suggest for the manu- 
facture of loom reeds. They are now fully pre- 
pared to deliver reeds of all descriptions and of 
the quality which has given them their reputation 
and standing in mill circles for over three-quarters 
of a century. Established in 1834 and incorporated 
in 1900, they can be classed among the oldest in 
the country. 

In the manufacture of tempered steel reeds, 
which they began early in 1904, they are aided by 
the best machinery and apparatus obtainable. In 
the construction of their reeds only the best ma- 
terials are used and skilled workmen employed, 
many of whom have been with them from Io to 
45 years. With over 20 tons of reed wire always 
on hand, they are in a position to turn out guar- 
anteed work of any description upon the shortest 
notice, such as leice and hook reeds, metal reeds 
for silk weaving and tempered steel reeds for wire 
weaving. 

We wish them all success for the future. 


ye 


Many Hygrosso Installations. 


John W. Fries, 88 Centre St., New York, manu- 
facturer of the Hygrosso humidifying system, has 
recently furnished equipment to the Oswegatche 
Mig. Co., Ogdensburg, N. Y., Cleveland Mill & 
Power Co., Lawndale, N. C., Brown Mfg. Co., 
Concord, N. C., and the Matteawan Mfg. Co., 
Fishkill on the Hudson, N. Y. 

They are also making installations in the fol- 
lowing mills: Hampton Co., Easthampton, Mass., 
a repeat order from A. J. Cameron & Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Cornelius Mfg. Co., Cornelius, N. C., 
Mannetta Mills, Lando, S. C., Johnson & Johnsen 
(a repeat order), New Brunswick, N. J.. Wymojo 
Mills, Rock Hill, S. C., Neeley Mfg. Co., York- 
ville, S. C.. La Porte Woolen Mills, La Porte, 
Ind., Clyde Cotton Mills, Newton, N. C. 

Most of the above equipments are direct con- 
nected motor driven apparatus with their indi- 
vidual automatic control on each head. 

In addition to the above, The Leader Weaving 
Co., Central Falls, R. I., are changing their equip- 
ment in their entire mill and are installing their 
motor driven apparatus with individual automatic 
control 
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Porous Rainproofing Process. 


Miller & Harrison, Wissahickon, Philadelphia, 
Pa., are now prepared to use the Rellim porous 
process of rainproofing cotton, worsted, woolen 
and silk fabrics Rainproofing processes are 
widely used in England and on the Continent. 
Various processes are employed. The Rellim is 
claimed to be the only process of rainproofing 
used in America which stands laundering without 
affecting the rainproof qualities of the cloth. They 


do work for selling houses, converters and mills 


selling direct and solicit correspondence in regard 
to their process. They will treat samples without 


cnarge 
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Textile School Phi Psi Fraternity. 


: f ‘ Yo 

The seventh annual convention of the Phi Psi 
Fraternity was recently entertained by Gamma 
Chapter of the Lowell Textile School at Lowell, 


Members from the Philadelphia, New Bedford 
and Fall River textile schools, together with grad- 
uate men from all parts of the country where tex- 
tile industries are located, were taken in_auto- 
mobiles to the Vesper Country Club on Tyng’s 
Island. 

Through the courtesy of Edgar H. Baker, who 
has executive charge of the woolen and worsted 
departments at the Lowell Textile School, the 
freedom of the club buildings was tendered the 
Visitors. 3y means of tennis, golf and boating 
the time was most pleasantly passed until even- 
ing, when some fifty odd men sat down to a 
lobster dinner served in one of the club’s dining 
halls. The latter part of the evening’s entertain- 
ment consisted of an informal smoker, during 
which the non-active members became acquainted 
with those active in school 

At ten thirty the following morning the reg- 
ular business session of the Fraternity at large 


was called. Several important matters were acted 
upon, and the officers of the Grand Council were 
elected for the ensuing year as follows: Presi- 


dent, Harold H. Hart, superintendent of the 
Racine Woolen Mills, Racine, Wis.; vice-presi- 
dent. Albert G. Neel, superintendent of the Su- 
preme Underwear Mills, Utica, N. Y.; secretary, 
John B. Eherenfried, Lewiston, Me.; treasurer, 
Robert L. Dawson, superintendent Buell Mfg. 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo. After the adjournment to 
June, 1911, at which time the convention will be 
entertained by Delta Chapter of the Bradford 
Durfee Textile School of Fall River, Mass., a very 
enjoyable trip was taken up the Merrimac River. 
In the evening, at the Hotel Waverly, occurred 
the annual banquet, at which over fifty covers 
were laid. Toastmaster George C. Welch, of the 
Lowell Chapter, called for responses from A. M. 
Brown, of Philadelphia: Roger H. Wilcox, of 
New Bedford: Everett R. Rich, of Lowell; and 
Lawrence Kearns, of Fall River. The banquet 
was a most enjoyable affair, and was attended by 
the largest number of any of the previous ones. 
Sunday afternoon the visiting delegates took their 
departure after one of the largest and most suc- 
cessful of the fraternity conventions. 
Phi Psi Fraternity was founded at the Philadel- 
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phia Textile School in 1903, and is an incorporated 
body under the laws of the State of Pennsylvania. 
There are, at present, four chapters located in the 
textile schools of Philadelphia, New Bedford, 
l.owell and Fall River. The fraternity takes its 
nembers from textile schools only, and has for 
its objects the betterment of its members in their 
various branches of the textile industry by keep- 
ing them in close touch with one another, and by 
keeping them informed as to the conditions of 
trade and manufacture in every part of the coun- 
try. Its men are found in all parts of the country 
and in England, Canada, Mexico, China, India and 
japan. 

A bulletin is published from time to time and 
distributed so that those in one part of the world 
nay keep track of those in other parts. A bureau 
is run from which a member may request any de- 
sired information regarding his particular busi- 
ness. This information is sought from the men 
engaged in a similar pursuit and the results turned 
over to the inquirer. Another bureau is~ main- 
tained by means of which members, upon request, 
are informed of vacancies in their line of business, 
and efforts are made to secure them suitable posi- 
tions. 

——_—_————_o—_— 


Home Bleach and Dye Works’ Outing. 


The employes of the Home Bleach and Dye 
Works, Pawtucket, R. I., held their annual outing 
at Rocky Point last month with about 150 in at- 
tendance. They were met at the Point by Man- 
ager E. J. McCaughey and were entertained by a 
game of baseball between teams from the grey 
room and warp dye houses. A Rhode Island clam 
bake, throwing the hammer contests won by 
Fatrick McHale, 1oo-yard dash won by John Mc- 
Hale, sack race won by Roland Miller, 3-legged 
race in which P. McHale was the winner, and a 
hop, skip and jump contest in which James O’Don- 
nell and R. Commeau were the victors, were 
among the features. The outing was a success in 
every way. Special credit is due to the company 
for financial support and to the committee in 
charge consisting of Martin Welch, John Dooley, 
Daniel McGowan and Frederick Hilton. 


ae 


Colonial Cotton. 


Lancashire is jealous as to the labor employed 
in the growing of its cotton. This subject was 
alluded to by Sir Charles Dilke in the course of a 
discussion last week in the House of Commons. 
Sir Charles remarked that “he could not suggest 
that forced labor was _anywhere vsed now for 
growing cotton, but that it had been used until 
stopped there was no doubt.” Further, he said 
that “there was an unfortunate desire on the part 
of some people to adopt means of obtaining cot- 
ton which no one in that House would stand up 
for,” and “he was sure there was need for watch- 
fulness.” Sir Charles went on to say that he was 
sure he would have the support of all friends of 
the British Cotton Growing Association in saying 
that, however much they wanted cotton, they did 
not wish to see labor degraded by its being arti- 
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ficially brought in under unfair conditions because 
it would not pay under conditions which were fair. 
That is the point in a nutshell. We do not want 
slave-grown cotton, or, indeed, any commodity 
produced under slavery, and users should take 
good care, wherever they can exert influence, that 
this state of things is not tolerated-—Cotton Fac- 
tory Times. 
Se 


Wool Classing. 


Some exceedingly interesting evidence was given 
before the Wool-classers’ Wages Board in Sydney 
recently. Briefly it stated that graziers had found 
that technical instruction in the classing of wool 
was unnecessary. 

Mr. Frederick Campbell, grazier of Yarranumbla 
station, near Bingara, said that, having had con- 
siderable experience in wool and wool-classing, he 
had often classed his own clips. Subsequently he 
had employed a classer at 25s. and 30s. a week 
and his board to do the work. That classer had 
no technical instruction, but had gained his ex- 
perience on the station. From 1906 to 1909, inclu- 
sive, he had paid a classer at the rate of 20s. per 
1,000 sheep, and the numbers ranged from 24,000 
to 30,000. The weekly earnings of the classer in 
the years mentioned ranged from £4 Ios. to £8. 
Under the claim that was now before the board 
the classer would have earned £6 4s. per week in 
1906, and £10 17s. 3d. per week in 1909. The 
claim of 25s. per 1,000 would be very unreasonable 
in the case of a large shed, and then a classer 
could earn £6 5s. per day. Very little classing 
was required with lamb’s wool. A shed overseer 
had infinitely more responsibility than a classer, 
and also worked longer hours. There was practi- 
cally no difference in the work of classing a large 
or a small shed. He could teach a man to do his 
classing of wools in a fortnight. He had always 
received high prices for his clip. 

Questioned by Mr. McNaught, the witness 
stated that the average increased weight per fleece 
since 1886 was only about 1 Ib., the average for his 
flocks being about 8 Ibs. per fleece. Last year he 
had paid 20s. per 1,000 sheep for wool-classing, 
and he considered the classers had been well paid. 
When the work was well done he usually gave the 
classer the equivalent of his railway fare as a 
bonus. The small men with from 5,000 to 8,000 
sheep should have plenty of time to do their own 
classing. Last year his output was about 600 
bales, valued approximately at £7,200. The re- 
sponsibility for looking after the clip was divided 
between the overseer, the classer, the fleece-pick- 
ers and the wool-rollers. If wool was received on 
the Sydney market improperly classed the brok- 
ers would naturally blame the classer, though he 
(witness) would not hold him entirely responsible. 

Witness, in answer to a further question, said he 
would be prepared to leave the classing to a man 
upon whom he had taught in a week or two. 

George Henry Hebden, grazier, of Molong, said 
that he had had no technical instruction as a wool- 
classer, but his experience during 36 years of sta- 
tion management gave him a knowledge of the 
work. In 1906 he classed all the wool from his 
hoggets, and received a report from his brokers 


‘ 


that there was no difference between that and the 
clip of previous years. In 1906 his classer aver- 
aged over £4 per week, and in 1908 a shade over 
£5 per week. As a practical man he did not con- 
sider technical instruction necessary for wool- 
classing.—The Sydney Stock and Station Journal. 
—$—$—$————————_— 


Australian Noils. 


Considerable interest was manifested during the 
last series of London sales in 62 bales of Aus- 
tralian noils, which were offered by Messrs. 
Schwartze & Co. Coming from Sydney, they 
were presumably combed by Messrs. F. W. 
Hughes, Ltd., the firm that has installed a comb- 
ing plant. We expected considerable difficulty 
would be experienced in disposing of noils on the 
spot, or even exporting them to any near consum- 
ing country. We are not aware that as yet either 
India, China, or Japan has begun consuming noils, 
but no doubt they will do so eventually. 

It certainly was a smart idea to send them to 
London for sale by auction: for large quantities of 
fine noils are exported by Bradford houses to the 
Continent, and both France and Germany being 
well represented at the London sales, the very 
firms buying noils were there on the spot to see 
the bulk. Every lot was carefully sampled, and 
there was a unanimous verdict that they were very 
short and very fine. Most people were somewhat 
surprised at the noils being so short, but this is 
explained by their being produced on French 
combing machinery. Noils produced on a Holden 
or a Noble combing machine are a trifle longer 
than those on a French combing machine; but of 
course the topmaker benefits by all the fiber pos- 
sible going into the top. These noils were also a 
little seedy, but on the whole they were fairly well 
liked, and the prices realized were equal to what 
are being paid in Bradford for similar qualities and 
descriptions. 

The fact is very remarkable that both merino 
and crossbred noils are the cheapest articles on 
the market, particularly the former; there seems to 
be no parity whatever between the prices of noils 
and fine wool. Stocks are very heavy, due to the 
large quantity of tops which are being produced, 
and nobody seems to be wanting them. This is 
matter for surprise, especially in view of ‘their 
relative cheapness. However, there cannot be 
any better way for Australian firms producing 
tops than to send them to Coleman Street for sale, 
for there the whole of the trade sees them, and 
will buy accordingly. 

The following is a list of the prices realized for 
the varied lots catalogued: 


FWHLtd in Diamond. d. 
Queensland, 6 FF........... 4 bales ........14% 
er | a 14% 
New South Wales, 12 F ....18 bales ........14 
New South Wales, 11-F .... 9 bales ........14 
New South Wales, 11 A .... 9 bales ........13% 
New South Wales, 12 A .... 8 bales ........ 13% 
New South Wales, 11 NF ... 3 bales ........ 13 
New South Wales, 11 NF... 3 bales ........ 12% 


New South Wales, 12 NF... § bales ........13 


Textile Mercury. 
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Recent Textile Patents. 





BRAIDING MACHINE. 965,437. Maurice D. 
Brown, Yonkers, and Harold K. Beach, 
Hastings-upon-Hudson, N. Y. 

DRYING PROOFED and Like Fabrics or Ma- 
terial. Apparatus for. 967,076. John Spenle, 
Salford, England. 

DYEING MACHINE. — 965,625. 
Fowler, Salisbury, N. C. 

EMBROIDERING MACHINE. 967,288. ‘Pius 
Zund, Gossau, Switzerland. 

KNITTING MACHINE Feeding Device. 966,- 
707. John Rogginger, Waupun, Wis. 

KNITTING MACHINE. Duplex Striping Mech- 
anism for Circular. 965,428. William P. 
Young, Philadelphia, Pa. 

KNITTING MACHINES. Yarn Changer for 
Circular. 965,351. Harry H. West, Plymouth, 
Pa 

KNITTING MACHINE Yarn-splicing Device. 
967,019 Harry A. Houseman, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

KNITTING MACHINE Web Holder Device. 
Straight. 967,760. Paul Grosser, Markers- 
dorf, Germany. 

KNITTING MACHINE Yarn Guide Controlling 
Mechanism. Traverse Warp. 966,875. Gor- 
don S. Weeper, Fultonville, N. Y. 

LOOM LUG STRAP. 966,667. William H. Dis- 
muke and Thomas C. Stewart, Phoenix, Ala. 

LOOM FRICTION Let-off. 966,892. Henri 
Duval, Montreal, Canada. 

LOOM FILLING Feeder. Filling Replenishing. 
966,615. Edward S. Stimpson, Hopedale, 
Mass. 

LOOM. Automatia Filling Replenishing. 967,- 
282. William R. Widdup, Spartanburg, S. C. 


William A, 


LOOM SHUTTLE. 967,606. Henry M. Brown, 


Providence, R. L. 

LOOM SHEDDING Mechanism. 966,439. Al- 
bert A. Gordon, Jr., Worcester, Mass. 

LOOM SHUTTLE. 066,487. Henry A. Titus, 
Providence, R. I. 

LOOM STOPPING Mechanism. 968,326. Orren 
A. Sawyer, Lowell, Mass. 

LOOM. 066,402. Eppa H. Ryon, Worcester, 
Mass 

LOOM LET-OFF Mechanism. Narrow Ware. 
968,367. George W. Kuenneth, Paterson, N. J. 

LOOM SHUTTLE. 068,326. William F. Cava- 
nagh, Providence, R. I. 

ILOOM HARNESS Stop’ Motion. 
Lemuel H. Holcomb, Knoxville, Tenn. 

NECKTIE. 967,792. Harry T. Loomis, New 
York 

SPINNING DEVICE. 967,756. Willis B. Gil- 
more, Idaho Springs, Colo. 

SPINNING MACHINE. Ring. 965,306. Albert 
G. Koechlin, Steinen, Germany. 

SPINNING MACHINE. 967,333. Frederick S. 
Culver and Leon J. Morin, Taunton, Mass. 


966.443. 


SPINDLE and Bearing for Slubbing, Spinning, 
Twisting, or Like Machines. 966,184. William 
R. Erskine, Lindale, Ga. 

WEAVING. Harness for Cross. 966,668. Wil- 
liam B. Dixon, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ee 


Recent Textile Trademarks Registered. 


“Anchor.” Jute bagging for baling cotton. The 
American Mfg. Co., New York. 

“Saltex.” Velvet and plush piece goods. The 
Salt’s Textile Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
“Chantecler.” Boys’ and children’s coats and 
pants. Mendelson Herbert Co., New York. 

“Gotham.” Men’s outer shirts and collars. 

“Red Goose.” Bovs’ and girls’ stockings. Central 
Knitting Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

“Mercer.” Spool cotton, sewing cotton, etc. The 
American Thread Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

“Merlin.” Spool cotton, sewing thread, etc. The 
American Thread Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

“Merchantville.” Cotton piece goods. Boott 
Mills, Lowell, Mass. 

“Signal.” Cotton piece goods. Boott Mills, Low- 
ell, Mass. 

“Premier.” Cotton piece goods. Krait & Cutter, 
New York. 

“Indita.” Piece goods of woolen, worsted, silk, 
etc. George J. Geer, New York. 

“P-Q-A.” Knitted undershirts, drawers, etc. The 
Piqua Hosiery Co., Piqua, O. 

“Linyarnette.” Cotton piece goods. 
Kohlman & Co., New York. 

“Justo.” Petticoats and underskirts, both knitted 
and textile. The Dielhenn Mfg. Co., Massil- 
lon, Ohio. 

“Creme O.” Cotton sateens. 
Co., New ‘York. 

“Thrift.” Cotton pieze goods. Warner-Godfrey 
Co., New York. 

“Sealette.”” Velvets and plushes. The Salt’s Tex- 
tile Mig. Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

“Hesper.” Dress goods made of linen, silk and 
cotton mixtures. L. Hess & Co., New York. 

“Monarch.” Silk, cotton, mercerized sewing 
threads. Gudebrod Bros. Co., New York. 

“Monroe Mills.” Cotton Piece Goods. Boott 
Mills, Lowell, Mass. 

“Heirloom.” Linen and Hemp Piece Goods. John 
Wilsons’ Successors, London, Eng. 

“Baltimore Bargain House.” Linen Piece Goods, 
Bed Spreads, etc. Baltimore Bargain House. 
Baltimore, Md. 

“Ashland.” Cotton Duck. 
Millsdale, Md. 

“Baroness.” Broad Silk. Rogers & Thompson, 
West New York, N. J. 

————___—_ 

Utah, Beaver. The plant operated by the 
Beaver Woolen Mig. & Milling Co. several years 
ago will probably be started up in the near future 
to make blankets, flannels and yarns, 


Charles 


Warner-Godfrey 


Ashland Mfg. Co., 


*Virginia, Norfolk. Arnold Walton advises us 
that he has nothing definite in view at present and 
has only been trying a few samples of toweling. 
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C. E. RILEY COMPANY 


65 Franklin Street, sii BOSTON, MASS. 


COTTON ww COTTON 
2OOYDS YARNS 


iortersor EGYPTIAN COTTON 


~ “creo TLACHINERY 


Thomas Broadbent & Sons, 


Huddersfield, Eng. 
PATENT DIRECT STEAM DRIVEN 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


OVER 3500 IN USE. ALSO ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 


SUSPENDED ON LINKS. REQUIRING NO EXPENSIVE FOUNDATIONS 
C. E. RILEY COPIPANY, 25,5 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Machines Kept in Stock in Boston 
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Cling-Surface is Good For Ropes Too 


Cling-Surface penetrates the rope 
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\\ rite for Literature. 


Carried in stock in 1051 Niagara Street 


eamniebnpoted Cling. Surface Co. riage 


MACHINES 
sold on 
2 MONTHS’ TRIAL 
YOU 
TAKE 
NO 
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KLAUDER - WELDON DYEING MACHINE ‘COMPANY 


AMSTERDAM, N. 


A GQaanring W mn Worsted. Cotton and Silk Skeins— Slubbing 
QU OLUUL LS yy e, Rag Shoddy, Hosiery, Underwear, Ha 


Special Machines for Sulphur Colors 


WILL EARN THEIR COST IN 
LABOR ALONE 


IN FROM 
6 TO 12 MONTHS 


ACCORDING TOG CAPACITY 


Southern Agent, 0. A. ROBBINS, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Cramer, Stuart W a ‘ 
con 7 Ww Speed & Stephenson Sneed & Stevher 
’ . . Tebbet 7 & ’ t 2% . PHEMS 
Ferguson, John W. emai - “a L.., & Co : 
: Vil . ) arded Cotton. 
nae Riaveath 
Asbestos Products. temus : W stab 
: oe sca itr card Feeds. 

Asphalt Tanks. : P . ——See Automatic Feeds 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons Rollers. 

aife é ) an Ciena. Sait ard Grinding Machinery. 
: Pronsfield Bros 
+ . “ee 

Automatic ao a Cotton Boxes, Cloth Roarda, Ftc Entwistle, T. Cc Co 

Harwood, Geo. §S & — Pearson, J. T Leigh, Evan A 

fart ( . & Son : Riley, C. E.. Company 

Kitson Machine C< Rox Stra ing. ; ste 

Leigt ' Evan A Acme Bean c Smith & Furbush Machine Co 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery ‘ ; pees Richards, Atkinson & Haserick 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Cé Broiding Machinery : 

Schofield, Wm Co New England Butt C arpet Machinery. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press C« Textile Machine Works \Itemus, Jacob K 


Curtis & Marble Machine C 
Bale Ties. Braids. Philadelphia Textile Machiner 


Acme Steel Goods Co see pes rai i Ed k Smith & Furbush Machine C 


Baling Presses. Brass Hinges. castings. 
Boomer & }f schert Press Co R t ‘ J Farrel F ndrvy and Ma 


Hy : Press Mfg. Co Schofield. Wn Co 
T : 


hine 
Bridges. 


rife wire 


' . Ww & Sor cell Driers. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy ¢ 


Minnich Machine Works , Brushers. Cell Drier Ma 
See Napping act ‘ement P ; 
Bandings. ae Pans 
, aife, W 
See under Yarns Brushes. 
Felton, S. A., & S ; hain Belts. 


wema m. ¢ 


x 


Baskets. cthacn Binal Wark Pees, 
Lane, W. T., & Br ; 
hemicals. 
Burr Pickers. Harding FE 
: tis & Mart I 
Belting. Sarge 


Chi 


Beams (Steel). 
Mossberg nk 


igo 


‘hemists. 
iv r 


Gan 
r ‘alico Printers’ Machinery and 
Supplies. 
ling Surface. 


rf e Mfo 


Belt Dressing. locks, 
Cling & € t 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co 


Mf Cc Some I t WV ‘ P & R 


: ‘ | ae aw ¥ : Copr loth Boards, 


aff > } 
Textile Finishing at 
Belt Lacing Machines. See als 


Birdst I © M 


Belt Shifters. ‘anvas Baskets. 
Mossberg Wrench lane WisT. & Ee \ i > 


i Zz 


Bindings. ap Spindles. 


€ upes and uld \meri Textile Spe 


Bleaching Kiers. 
Arlington Mct Vks 
Birch Bros. (Alber irch, f ) aps. 3 
Philadeiphia Drying nery ‘ Calder M ; , " 


Textile lutches. 


arbonizing Machinery. 
Bleaching Materials. Bir Bros Somerville Machine Hu 
Bosson & Lane Phila phia Drying Machiner Mf 
Danker & Marstor Philedelphia Textile Machinery | 
Roessler & Hasslacher Che ic Sargent’s, C. G.. Sons ees 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The rinhandt a anhatt 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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oal Analysis. 
Litt 4. D., Ine 


ombs (Wool and Cotton). 


Compa 


& 


ondensers. 

Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works 
onveying Systems. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 

‘op Machinery. 

Epplers, John, Mach. Works 


jop Tubes. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co 
Hall, F. A., & P 

See Paper Tubes 


‘copper Print Rollers. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co 


‘oppersmiths. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co 


Sopper Work for Dyers. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Corrugated Iron and Steel. 


Scaife, W. B., & Sons 


Cotton. 


Blaisdell, S., Jr., Co 
Charles, W. B 

Riley, C. E., Company 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co 


Wonalancet Co, 


Sotton Machinery. 

Altemus, Jacob K. 

American Textile Specialty Mchy. C 
Ashworth Bros 


Zutterworth, H. W., & Sons C 

‘ramer, Stuart W 

‘rompton & Knowles Loom Works 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 

Draper Company 

Easton-Burnham Co 

Elliott & Hall. 

Richards, Atkinson & Haserick 

Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Firth, William, Co 

Howard & Bullough American Mac! 
Co, 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co 

Kitson Machine Co 

Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Lowell Machine Shop 

Mason Machine Works 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co 

Mossberg Wrench Co 

Palmer, I. E., Co 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 

Potter & Johnston Mch. Co 

Richards, Atkinson & Haserick 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Saco & Pettee Machine Shops 

Schofield, Geo L 

Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co 

Stafford Co., The 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 

Textile Machinery Co 

Whitin Machine Works 

Wildman Mfg. Co 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co 


otton Openers and Lappers. 


Howard & Bullough American Macr. 


Co 


n Mch. C 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with pare numbers, 
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Richards, Atkinson & Haserick. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 


otton Softeners, 
Bosson & Lane 
Burckhardt «& (§ 
Danker & Marston 
Harding, Far irt, Ir 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 
Zurn, O. F., Co 


otton Waste. 
Blaisdell, S., Jr., 
Charles, W a 
Schofield. Edwin F. 


ounter Shafts. 
Mossberg Wrench Co 


eunting Machines. 
lowinson, Chas 

Root, C. J & Co. 
Schuhardt & Schutte. 


rayons,. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co 
Lowell Crayon Co, 


‘reosote,. 
Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co 


‘atting Machines. 
Firs ng J A 
Maimin, H 


ylinder oil (Superheated 
Steam). 
Power Specialty Co. 


Disinfectants, 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The 


Dobbies,. 
rompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co 
Stafford Co., The. 


Dobby Chain. 

Nuttall, George 

Drawing Rolls. 

H a: Se Company 

Howard & Bullough American Mach 
Co 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The 

Speed & Stephenson 


Drying Machinery. 

Arlington Mch. Wks 

Birch, Albert, Somerville Mach. Wks 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Butterwortt! H. W., & Sons Co 
Cell Drier Machine Co. 

Firsching, J. A 

Hunter, Jas Machine Co. 

Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, 

Schwartz, L. H. A.. & Co 
Somerville Mach. Wks. (Albert Birch, 

prop.) 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
tile Finishing Machinery Co 

Tolhurst Machine Works, 
Drying Boarda. 

Bull Villlam C, 

Pearson, J. T 

Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co 
Dusters. 

—See Wool and Waste Dusters 
Dust Collectors. 

Philadelphia Drying Mac! 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 


Dyers, Bleachers and Finish- 
ers. 
Brophy’s, T., Sons. 
Brown & Sons Co., H. H. 
Davidson, J. F 
Firth & Foster Co 
Globe Dye Works Co. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works 
Hopkinson Dyeing & Textile Works 
Lorimer’s, The Wm. H., & Sons Co 
awtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co 
Peerless Co 
Solway Dyeing & Textile Co. 
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Standard Bleachery Co. 
Utica Willowvale Bleaching Co. 
Western Thread & Dye Works. 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 


Finishing Machinery. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
Birch, Albert, Somerville Mach. Wks. 
Kirch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
ell Drier Machine Co. 
‘onsolidated H. 8S. and L. M. C 
urtis & Marble Machine Co 
Delahunty Dyeing Mach. Co 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Franklin Process Co, 
Gessner, David. 
Heathcote, John, & Son. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Leyland, Thos., & Co 
National Laundry Machinery Co. 
Parks & Woolson Machine C 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Rodney Hunt Mach. Co. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co 
Schuhardt & Schutte. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Somerville Mach. Wks, (Albert Birch, 

prop.) 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. (Drying) 
Taylor & Fenn Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works 


Dye House Cans, 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co 


Dye House Trucks. 
Balley, Frank. 


Dye Sticks. 
Balley, Frank 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co 


Dye Tubs. 
—See Tanks, Tubs and Vats 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
American Dyewood Co. 
Arabol Manufacturing Co 
Atteaux, F. E., & Co. 
Badische Co. 

Berlin Aniline Works 

Bischoff & Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Cassella Color Co. 

Danker & Marston. 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co 
Innes Speiden & Co 

Kalle & Co 

Ford, J. B., Co. 

Geisenheimer & Co. 

Holliday Read & Sons, Ltd 
Johnson, Chas, A., & Co. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Leyland, Thos., & Co. 

Mets, H. A.. & Co. 

Niagara Alkali ¢ 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemica! Ce 
Sykes, Walter F., & Co 
Thayer, Ed. M., & Co. 

Wing & Evans, Inc 


Dynamos. 
See Electric Lighting 


Edgings. 
—See Tapes, Braids and Edgings 


Ilectrical Construction, 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

General Electric Co 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 


Electrical Heating Devices. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 


Meetrical Supplies. 


M H 


follows: this list. 
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IL OE 


The Easy Way to Keep Your 


Machines Clean 


One of your men can clean his machine instantly without danger 
—can reach otherwise impossible nooks and cracks—can do 
better cleaning in less time if you have in your plant a— 


~ e. a ‘ae 


Guaranteed for one year i ' Cleaner 


Price ‘$65. 00 


Bulletin 173T « on 1 request. 


€ 


SS5eOO 


I 
| S 


, » 
a , , “ff eee 
fy a 

Socom rn yA 


i ' 
his cee ALT iT it Ai! HL i} + Ve . ; 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO., Hyde Park, Mass. 


Largest builders in the world of Fans, Blowers, Exhausters, Heating, Ventilating 
: and Drying Apparatus. 


eee sess Pipe TESS sate: PE REE RRR = 
Pt EE Siete. ant oe Pl 
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Electric Driven Pumps. Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jute Cramer, Stuart W. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works Machinery. | Fries, John W. 
reneral Electrical C Fairbairn-Lawson-Combes-Barbou G com-Sper 

Electric Fans. Ltd Johns-Mar 
rocker-Wheeler Co Fluted Rolls. Parks, G. M., Co 
General Electric Co Hood, R. H., Compan) Schutte & Koerting C 
Philadelphia Dry'ng Machinery C Howard & Bullough Humidity Gauge. 

I hia Textile Machinery C : Co = Mi 
vant, 5. _¥., Co —— - a ie Hydraulic Presses. 
ghou Electric & ‘ SSaEwy's E., Company Hydrau ress Mfg 
hurston, A. G & Son i : 

Electric Hoists. Flyers. Hydraulic Rams, 
rocker-Wheeler Co Bodden, Wm., & Son, Ltd Power Specialty Co. 

reral Electr Co Calder Machine Works Walworth Mfg. Co 


Hall, F. A. & P. Hydro Extractors 
“ge? . ia ® y = “ m 
i hee eric Lighting. Hopkins Machine Works 


aia : ae : : American Tor 1 & Machir 
ain ies Howard & Bullough Amer Broadbent, Thomas, & Son 
BF. Cc se : 0. Dienelt & Eisenhardt, Inc 
aa beers b eigh, Evan A Riley, C. E., Company 
4s Speed & Stephenson Rict 


: i tichards, Atkinson & Haserick 
Electric Motors. Textile Machinery Co. Schaum & Uhlinger 


Forges. i so Th “x & 
Sturtevant BRB. F Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
To re *hine Wo 
Friction Clutches. ea thu eee Vorks 
ane Ciatithen yerodeik. 


‘ 


Crocker Ce 


Friction Cones, 


Evans Fr n Cone Insulating and Braiding Silks. 
: Se uc Silk {fzg. Co 
Electrolyzer Fuel. Auquoit Silk N 


‘ 4 ‘ nery irr fanr Insurance (Casualty, Fire and 
. . for Loss of Profits). 
Elevators Fuel Eeonomizers. ~ 
4 Cine yaa “ger Home Insurance Co. 


Fulling Mills for Woolen; 'foming Machines for Knit 
Gooda. Goods, 
Machine Works Consolidated H. S$ 
Rodney, Mach. C Jacquarda, 
is Machine Co. Halton’s, Thomas 
ngines. Tenyon. D. R.. & Son. 


Saler r ke 


Imployees’ Time Recorders. 


wx it i 


Jacquard Cards. 
Farnaces (Automatic Smoke- Case Bros., Inc 


ngine Repairs less). Knit Goods, Edgings, Trim- 


Fishk a i : phy Iron Work mings, Etec. 
at , ; Garnetts. Chapin, Geo, W. 
Hunter, Jame } ine Charles, W B 
Leigh. Eve Cheney Bros 
rbush Mac 1 Friedberger-Aar yn 
it & Fite 


Weimar 


‘xhaust Heads 
rteval ; Co 


wer 


‘ans—Exhaust and Ventilating. | Gs Blowers and Exhausters. 
See Ventilating Apparatus Sturtevant, B. F., I . 
Anit Goods, Finishing Ma- 
eed Water Heaters | Gaskets (Superheated Steam). chines, Crochet, Ete. 
ver pec i y 


American Laundry Machinery Mfg. Co 
aif W , & Sons Gauges. Consoli 3 M. Co. 


‘eed Water Pumps. | : steam ze i. v M w Machin . The 


Goulds 


vee Water Purifiers. ow Pr 2 ide ) ; s 
ae d ——- oe : Knitting Machine Cylinders. 
: Gear Cutting. Paxton & O'Neill 
. F y and Ma I ( Stafford & Holt 
Ge r . >, 
a es oe ng a a Knitting Machinery. 


1, ine 


Scai as 
arre 
‘eeda, | 


Acme Knitting Machine & Needle Co 

‘elt Hardeners. Generating Sets. Ainsley Knitting Machine Co. 

et Foundry and } General Electric Co Boss Knitting Machine Ce 
irtevant . ee Ge Brinton & Co. 

Felting Machinery hi . Geyser Water Heater. laes & Flentje 

Farre Foundry and Machine Co argent’s Sons . ; p imax 

‘ender Bonurds 


Case |} a 


per 

Greases. cote 
N. Y. & N. J. Lut t 1 ane: Mtg 1K 1 

re I 8, < Works 

Harness Twine. Excelsio <7 g Machine Mfg. Co 
Moore. C.. & Co > 


ilters 


aie ring | Harness and Frames. General Machine Works 
Scaife, V & 3 | Steel Heddle Mfg. Gormly, Robt. W., & Co 
Jarland Mfg. C« Grosser Knitting Machine 
Finishing Compounds, innit Hemphill Mfg. Co 
see z a ng. ee = 3 Hirsch, Louis 
Finishing Machinery ——See Ventilating Appara Jenckes Knitting Mach. Co 
Se g ‘ ng | Heddles. Lamb Knitting Ma Mfg. Co 
Finishing } yward Bros. Mfg. C Leckie, Jas., & Son. 
= s I hards, Atkinson & I k Leighton Machine C 
Fire Brick. Steel Heddle Mfg. C Lindley, Geo. W 
= Mayo, Geo. D., Knitting Mac i 
Fire Extinguishers ee a aaedninkage 9 National p Acta c— 
E I ‘ ‘ r io Mfe. ( Nye & Tredick 
Paxton & O'Neill 
Richter, Wolfgar 
oa Scott & Williams 
lelphis é Spindle z 
Hosiery Labels. ein a tacts 
Fire Insurance. | Kaumagraph Company Standard Machine Co 
’ |; Humidifying Apparatus. Taylor, James 
Fire Proof Doors and Win- | American Moistening Co. Tompkins Bros. Co. 
} 


b yrus 
Xo 

rdge I 

Fire Hose. 


Hosiery Bonrds. 
a , 


irson, J. J 
Fire Hydrants. 


dows. Carrier Air Conditioning ™ Walther Otto 
‘ 8 America. Wildman Mfg. C« 


Alphahetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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David Gessner 


Worcester, Mass. 


Latest 
Tmproved 
Zioth 
Finisbing 
Machinery 


Napping 
Machines 
and 
Presses 


A VALUABLE TEXT BOOK 


ON ROPE DRIVING FREE 


Chapt 


** AMERICAN ” TRANSMISSION ROPE 
Manufactured by the 


American Manufacturing Co. 
65 Wall St., New York City 
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Knitting Needles and Supplies. 
Acme Knitting Machine & Needle C 
Breedon’s, Wm., Sons 
Brinton, H., & Co 
Continental Latch 
Cooper, Chas 
Corey, Wm., Co 
‘rane Mfg. C< 
Excelsior Needle 
Grosser Knitting M: 

Ives, L, T., Co 
Lamb Knitting Ma 
Keystone Latch Need 
Spindler, E. O 
Wardwell Needle Cx 


Lamps, Electric. 
Buckeye Electr 
Cooper Hewi 
General | 


Westingh 


Locks. 


Loom Vickers. 


Garland 


Loom Reeds 


Looms. 
Cr t 
Draper rr 
Kilburn, Lit 
Leigh, Evan 
Lowell Machin 
Mason Ma 
Richards, A 
Stafford Co 
Whitin Machine 


riaserice 


Loopers. 
Seattie Mar 
Hepw 


Leighton Mac 


Lubricants. 
Borne, Scrymser Co 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant 
Lubricators. 
Sch 
Walw 


ier bros 


Mfg. Ce 


Lumpers. 
Gerry reorg 
Sch eld W 


Machinery 
Schofield, Ge 
Spe 


Taylor, James 


Dealers. 


Machinists. 
( ne W ks 


Machinists’ Tools. 


Magnesia Products. 


Mails. 


Walder 


Marking Pots. 
Bra y x 


Measuring and Folding Ma- 
chines, 
Marble Mact 


Ha 


Mechanical Draft. 
Sirocco Engineering Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 


Mechanical 


Draughtsmen 
+ - . 


rte. f ( 
urtevalr B oO 


Mechanical Engineers. 
ad a D ng Ma r 


B. F., Co 


Mechanical Stokers. 
American Ship 


Mur y Iron 


Windlass ¢ 


Works 


Aiphabetical 


Advertising Index, 
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Mercerizers. 
Brown & Sons Co., H. H 
Globe Dye Works Co. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works 
Lorimer, Wm. H., Sons Co. 
Standard Bleachery Co. 


Mercerizing Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W & 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Ma 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co 
Smith, Drum & Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery ( 


Metallic Fire-proof 
Frames and 
E. B., & 


Sons 


Window 
Sashes. 


Sons Co 


Metullic Packing. 
Power Speci Co 


Mill Architects. 


See Architects and Mill 


Engineers 


Mill 


Ferguson 


Builders and 
John W 


Engineers. 


Mill Supplies. 
American Supply C 
Bamford & Smith 
Buckley's, senjamin, 


Crosby Gage 


Easton 


Company 
Atkinson & 

ardson Bros 

Victor, Ring 

& Stephenson 
Doyle 

A. G., & Son 
Elias T 

Manufacturir 


Haser 


Traveler C 


Motors. 


See Ele r 


Motors 


Napping Machinery. 
Bros., Somervi 
Machinery C 
& Marble Mact 
David 
an A 


(Silk). 
. & 


Noils 


Non-Fluid Oils. 


& N. . Lubricant 


Numbe nz Machines, 


Oilless Bearings. 


Argut Oilless Bearing 


Oil Cups. 


Walworth Manufacturing 


Oil Engines. 


Amer an D 


Scrymser 


g, Fan 
York & New 
Co 
Scholler Bros 
ZurrT oO F Co 


oil 


Jersey 


Stencil and Press 


Paper. 


Board 
Bradley A. J 

Overseaming Machines, 
Mer ~w Machine Co 


Singer Sewing Machine Co 


with 


page numbers, 
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Packings 
Power 


(Metallic). 
jalty Co. 


Spe 


Paints. 
Brown, 
U. 8 


Chas, H., Paint Co 
Gutta Percha Paint Co 


Paints (Wood Preserving). 


Carbolineum Co 


for Mill 
ing. 
J ison, C. A., & Co. 


Pantagraphs Engrav- 


Paper. 
American Writing Paper C« 
Lane, Albert A 
Merwin Paper C« 
Richardson Bros 

Paper Boards. 
Merwin Paper ‘ 


Paper Cones. 
I ( 


Paper Tubes. 


Patent Solicitors. 


Howson & Howson 


Perforated Metals. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 


Peroxide 


toessier & 


of Sodium. 
Hassiacher Chem 

Pipes and Fittings. 
Scaife, W. B., & 
Walworth Manufacturing Co 


Sons 


Pneumatic 


“ee 


Conveying. 
Ventilating 


Portable 
Economy 


Elevators. 
Engineering Co 
Power Transmission Machin- 
ery. 

Almond, T. W., Mfg. Co. 
American Pulley Co 
Cell Drier Machine Co 

Geo. V Company 
Evans, G. Frank. 
Farrel Foundry and Machine 
Hunter, Jas., Machine (C< 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Link-Belt C 
Philadelphia Drying Ma 
Phillips Pressed Steel Pulley 
Reeves Pulley Co 
Roy f 2 
Saginaw Manuf 
Schofield, Wm., ‘ 
Sellers, William, & Co, 
Textile Finishing Machir 
; Machine Works. 


Cresson 


Tolhurst 
Preparatory Machinery 
ton 
Bulloug 
Machine Co 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Potter & Johnston Mch. Co 
Riley, C. E., Company 
Saco & Pettee Machine 


(Cot- 


Howard & 
Kitson 


Am. Ma 


Shops 


Preservatives. 


( } r nN \ i 
irbolineum y¥v\ ood 


Preservi 
Presses. 

Boomer & Boschert Press C 
Butterworth, H. W., & 
Consolidated H. S. & L. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Gessner, David. 

Hart, Charles 

Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co 
Logemann Bros. Co 
Minnich Machine Works 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Spence & Rideout 
Textile Finishing 
Woonsocket 


Machinery Co 
Machine & Press C 


Press Boards. 
Case Bros., Ir 


follows this list. 
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Press Papers. 

Merwin Paper Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Mchy. 

Richardson Brothers 
Dealers). 


Co. 


(Importers and 


Pressure Regulators. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co 


Pulleys. 
— See Power Transmission Machinery 


Pumps. 
Dean Bros. Steam 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Lawrence Pump & Engine Co 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Pump Works 


Pumps (Hydraulic). 
Hy 1 Pre Mfg. Co 


Pump Governors. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 


Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Purifying & Filtration Plants. 
American Water Softener Co 
Hungerford & Terry. 

Norwood Engineering Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 


Quillers. 
Foster Machine Co 
Payne, G. W., & Co 
Universal Winding C 


Rag Pickers. 

Schofield, Wm., C 
Smith & Furbus M 

Raveling Machines. 
American Raveler Co 
Arguto 


Process 


Ollless Bearir 


Geurs. 
Raw 


Raw 
New Hide Co, 


Reed Harness Manufac- 
turers. 

American Supply Co 

Knowles, Wm. H., & Co. 

Nuttall, George 


Walder, J. 


and 


Reducing Valves. 
Crosby Steam Gage & 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Valve Co 


Regulators (Pressure). 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co 
Walworth Mfg. Co 


Ribbons. 
Cheney Bros. 


Ring Travelers. 
Shaw, Victor, Ring 


U. S. Ring Trave 


Roofing. 


Barrett Mfg. Co 


Roller Bearings. 


Koller Logs. 
Hartwell, G. E 


Dressing and Preserva- 
tive. 


Cling-Surface Co 


Rope 


Rope Transmission. 
American Mfg. C« 


Cresson, Ge V npany 


Roving Cans. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co 
Standard Fibre Co. 


Scallop Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co. 


Schools. 
American School of C 
International Correspondence 
Lowell Textile School 
New Bedford Textile School 
Philadelphia Textile School. 


idence 
Schools 


rrespor 


BUYERS’ INDEX 


Secondhand Machinery. 
Mchy. Dealers, also 
Ads. 


— See 


Classified 


Separators (Yarn). 
Draper Co., The 
Howard & Bullough 

Co 


American Mach 


Sewing Machines and supplies. 
American Raveler Co, 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 

Birch, Albert, Somerville Mach. 

Birch Bros., Somerville Machine 

Bridoux, Chas. H., & Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co 

Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 

Fales, L. F. 

Singer Sewing Machine Co 

Somerville Mach. Wks. (Albert 
prop.) 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 

Union Special Machine Co 

Willcox & Gibbs 


Wks 
Wks 


Birch 


Shafting, Hangers, 
— See Power Transmiss 


Ete. 

n Machinery 
Shearing Machinery. 
Dyeing, Drying 
Finishing 


nein 


Bleaching and 


Sheet Metal Work. 


Scaife, W B., & Sons 


Shell Rolls. 


Thurston, A, G & S$ 


Shuttles. 


See Bobbins, Spools 


Silk Machinery. 
Arlington Mch. Wks 
Butterworth, H. W., S 
Leigh, Evan A 
Mason Machine 
Richards 


Works 
Atkinson & Haserick 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Silk Mill Supplies. 
Hall, I. A., & Co 


Silk Noils. 
Fawcett, Hughes 


Singe Plates. 
Butterworth, H. W Sons Co 
Taunton Bedford Copper Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery C¢ 


New 


Singeing Machines. 

Birch Bros., Somerville Mact 
tlterworth, H. W., Sons Ce 

& Marble Machine Co. 

Societe Anonyme Electr Textile 

Leigh, Evan A 

Philadelphia Drying 

Smith, Drum & Co 

Textile Finishing Machinery C« 


Wks 


irtis 


Sizing, Starch and 
American lamalt C 
Arabol Mfg. Co 
Corn Products Refining ‘ 
Danker & Marston. 
Scholler Bros 
Seydel Mfg. C The 
Zurn, O x... €o 


Sky lights. 
Van Noorden, E 


Gams. 


Slashers, 
Evan A 
Machine Shop 
Cc. E., Company 


Soups. 
bobbins Soap Mfg. ‘ 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 


Spindles. 
Bamford & Smith 
Bodden, Wm. & Son, Ltd 
Buckley’s, Benjamin, 
Calder Machine Works 
Draper Company. 
Easton-Burnham Co 
Hall, F. A. & P. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 


Sons 
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Howard & 
Co. 

Leigh, Evan A 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Richards, Atkinson & Haserick. 

Vandegrift, Elias T 


3ullough American Mach. 


Spindle Tubes. 
Bamford & Smith 
Calder Machine Works 
Riley, C. E., Company 
Richards, Atkinson & 
Vandegrift, Elias T 


Haserick. 


Spinning Frame Saddles. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 


Spinning Rings. 
Draper Company 
Hall, F. A. & P 
Howard & lull 

chine Co 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


ugh American 


Spinning Tubes. 
Buckley's, Benjamin, 
Hall, F, A. & P 


Sons. 


Spools. 


——See 


Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, 


Spoolers, 
Draper Company. 
Easton & Burnham 
Hall, F. A. & P 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co 
Lowell Machine 
Payne, George W., & C 


Machine Co. 


Shop 


Stacks. 


Scaife, W. B., & Sons 


Staple 
Beck, 


Stitcher. 
Chas,, Co, 


Steam Bollers. 


Scaife, W. B., & Sons 


Steam Engines. 

Fishkill Tanding Machine Co. 
Murray iron Works. 
Providence Engineering Works. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Textile Finishing Machinery Ce. 


Steam Jacket Kettles. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 


Steam Pumps. 

Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Goulds Manufacturing Co., The 
Wa!worth Mfg. Co. 


Steam Specialties, 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Sargent’s Sons, C, G., Corp 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 


Steam Traps. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Walworth Mfg. Co 


Steam Turbines. 
General Electric Co 
Steel Frame 
Scaife, W. B., 


Stencil Machines. 
Bradley, A. J 


Stokers (Automatic). 
American Ship Windlass Co 


Construction. 
& Sons 


Stop Motion for Knitting 
chines, 


Boss Knitting Machine Works 


Stop Motion for Looms, 
Warp Stop Motions 


——See 


Superheaters, Foster. 
Power Spectalty Co 

Tanks, Tubs and Vata. 

Cypress Lumber Co. 

Hall, Amos H., Son & Co. 

Hopkins Machine Works. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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F. Ww. DEAN Des } xtile ' er mills, 
Mill Engineer Water ver Plants, Steam and 


, : Electric Plants. 53 State Street, 
and Architect Expert Service in Valuations 
Wm. W. Crosby ; 


Speci i and Damage Suits 
Special Textile Assistant 


Exchange Building 


Boston, Mass. 


Kiauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co Philadelphia Drying Machinery on & |} 
New England Tank & Tower Co. Philadelphia Textile Machinery C 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. Tolhurst Machine Works 
Tolhurst Machine Works. Sargent’s, C. G., Sons Johnson & Bassett. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. Schutte & Koerting Co Leigh, Evan A 
Stearns, A. T., Lumber Co. Sturtevant, B. F., Co Lever, Oswald, Co. 
Woolford, G., Tank Mfg. Co Walworth Mfg. Co. Lindsay, Hyde & Co 


Lowell Machine Shop 
Tapes, Braids and Edgings. Warp Beams (Steel). Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Barton, F. C ’ Mossberg, Frank, Co Payne, Geo. W., & Co 
Beacon Narrow Fabric Cx wea hina "indin . 
Bias unre Fabric Co. ; Warpers. Universal Winding Co 
Chapin, George W eae oe ~ - 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. C eae ioe 
EnGesteial Mille Co en eee Winders (Hostery) 
Krout & + Mfg. C Warping and Beaming Muchin- crane Secah kK. 
et ; caatiassaieiiiaas ery. Easton & Kturnham Machine Co 
eimar Bros Altemus, J. K Foster Ma ne Co 
Telephones. Cocker Machinery Co Leighton Machine Co 
Pettes & Rand Cc ee : — c Lowell Machine Shop 
Entwistle, T. C., Co Oswald, Lever 
remples. Oswald Lever Co 


Payne, G. W., & Co 
Draper Co. Smith & Furbush Machine Co Universal Winding Co 


irnham Machine Co 
0 Firsching, J. A 
Foster Machine Co. 


Winders (Back). 
Taylor, James 


Textile Schools. Warp Stop 


See Sch a 


Motions. 
American Textile Appliances Co 
Draper Company 


Wood Preserving Paints. 
Carbolineum C 

rhread ¢ ounter, Mossberg Wrench C Wood Palleys. 
Lowinson, Chas 


‘ 2 - Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 
= - Warp Tying Machines. : 
Thread Guide. 


| Wool. 
Palmer, I. E., Co. Richards, Atkinson & Haserick 


Washers (Cloth). Schofield, Edwin F 


Arlington Mch. Works 

Birch. Albert. Somerville Mach. Wks Wool Cleaning Compound. 
Rirch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks Ford, J. B., C 

Rutterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
I 
I 


Tiering Machines, 
I Engineering Co. 


Tools for Turning Calende 
Rolls. Sanit. Sendicens. Mie. OSs Wool Combing Machinery. 
is i : Crompton & Kk wiles Loom Works 
: = BS J ig Machine Co Leigh EF an A 
. > Kenv : ) 2 § 4 ° Vv d 
Top Cutting fae mimes. r et : R.. & Son " Richards, Atkinson & Haserick 
iman Mfg. Co I adelphia Drying Machinery Co Riley. C. E.. Company 
¥ merville Mach. Wks. (Albert Birch, ee oe a 
1 rimming Tac hines, prop.) Wool Oil Compound. 
American Raveler Co Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Trade Mark Stamps. 
Kaumagraph C 


Vashing Soda. Danker & Marston 
} ra 
Parks & WV n M ne Coe. 


Ford, J. B., C Wool and Waste Dusters. 


. . Leigh, Evan A 
henniien. Watchman's Clocks. Sargent’s, C. G., Sons 


Bailey, Frank ndall Co Schofield, Wm Co 
Se nae Pe Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Pubes. W > Che 
ne Mee ces Se as ec Woolen and Worsted Machin- 
ee : ; ; ery. 
Turbines, z Scait Ww. ¥ - Goon GC Altemus, Jacob K 
See Water Wheels 7 - American Tool & Machine Co 
, Waterproofing Materials Arlington Mch. Works. 
—e : Mfg Birch, Albert, Somerville Mach. Wk» 
Moore, ¢ & Co. 


214A} _ Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Richardson Bros Woter Purifiers and Filters. 


Butterwort? H. W., Sons Co 
Twist Counters. American Wate Softener Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Scott, Henry L., ; ngerford & Terry Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons C Fales. L. FI 
Twisting Machinery. \ . Firth, William, C 
Lowell Machine Shop Vater Softeners. - Hanke tania 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co en . B.. a ee Hood, R. H., Company 
aan rd & _ Hunter, Jas., Ma hine Co 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co Benyon » a. = an * 
Walworth Mfg. Co Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Ce 
Water Towers. Leigh, Evan A. 
Variable Speed Transmission, New England Tank & Tower Co Lowell Machine Shop 
Ce Drier Machine . = i: li Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Reeves Pulley Co Todas ee eee. Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Riley, C. E Company 
Ventilating Apparatus. Water Wheels. Rodney Hunt Mach. Co 
American Moistening C« Hunt, Rodney. Machine Co Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, 
Rerry, A. Hun mit S Morgan Co Schofield, Ge T. 
Carrier Air Conditioning Schofield, William. Co 


Valves. 


America Winders (Cotton, Woolen and t L. & 
Crocker wt eeler Co Worsted). Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
teneral Electr ) Aller A. W Somerville Mach. Wks. (Albert Birch, 
Parks, G. M Ce Altemus, J. K prop.) 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this lat. 
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CS LL 


Speed & Stephenson Selkeld, A. D., & Bro ttauer, Ludwig. 
Richards, Atkinson & Haserick. Sternberg, Fred, & C Lorimer, |! Db, & 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co Street, J. F & Co. Montgomery, J. R., & Cé 
Tolhurst Machine Works Vhitman, William, & Co Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. Sternberg, Fred, & C 

l'iax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. Whitman, William, & Co 

Wool Oils. ‘awcett, Hughes. 


Borne, Scrymser Co. Littauer, Ludwig 


Mohair Yarns. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 


~ we - . ; : Littauer, Ludwig 
oo ashing, Preparing anc : Montgomery, J. R., & Co 
Drying Machinery. Gassed Yarns. : W pieaneni. William, & 

Hunter, Jas., Machine Co, : . 

Leigh, Evan A. ireene & Daniels Mfg. C Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co Littauer, Ludwig Noils, Etc. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. Lorimer, BE D. Jenckes Spinning Co. 

Riley, C. E., Company 2ueensbury Mills , Littauer, Ludwig. 

Sargent's, Cc. G., Sons Sternberg, Fred, & C Montgomery, J. R., & Co 

Sade a ae a Whitman, William, & ‘ Queensbury ‘Mills. * 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co (lazed Yarns. Sternberg, Fred, & Co 

Speed & Stephenson. Ballou Yarn Co Villa, Stearns & Co 

Richards, Atkinson & Haserick. Chapin, Geo. W 

Tolhurst Machine Works Littauer, Ludwig. Silk Yarns. 

Lorimer’s, Wm. H., & Sons Co Champlain Silk Mills 
Yarn Testers. Orswell Mills Chap! n, Geo. W. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks Salkeld, A. D., & Bro Cheney Bros 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 


YARNS, THREADS, ETC. — Whitman, William, & Co Seucucit Silk Mf 


Sauguoit Silk Mfg. Co 

Harness Twine. oe ae Bs « ig 

Fawcett, Hughes. illa, Stearns & Co 

Moore, C., & Co. Woolen and Merino Yarns. 
Cotton Yarns. Sternberg, Fred, & Co Boyer, B. F., Co 

Catlin & Co. 

Chapin, Geo. W. 
Charles, W. B 

otton Mfgs. Sales Co 

‘one, T. H. S 


Co 


Banding. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills 
Century Cotton Mills Hyde, EB. 8 ‘ 
hapin, George W Jenckes Spinning Co 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co Littauer, Ludwig. 
Hyde, E. 8. Salkeld, A. D., & Bri 


Littauer Ludwig. Street, J. F., & Ce 
Grant Yarn C 
Gisene Sunbate Mfg ' Jenckes Spinning Co Woolen Yarns, 
Jenckes Spinning Co Mitchell, James B., & Co Littauer, Ludwig 
Johnson & Walker. Monument Mills Worsted Yarns. 
Littauer, Ludwig Salkeld, A. D., & Bro, Littauer, Ludwig. 
Mitchell, Jas. E., & C Sternberg, Fred & Co. Queensbury Mills. 
Montgomery, J. R., C Whitman, William, & Co Pocasset Worsted Co 
Monument Mills. Mercerized Yarns. Salkeld, A. D., & Bro 
Orswell Mills fford ¢ Whitman, Willlam, & 


onalancet Carded Cotton 
Jor Woolen Mills 


ro essive Woolen mills 
al f 
“detection Sart 


hats ae 


= 


WONALANCET COMPANY 
NASHUA NEW HAMP 
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Pointed Staple 
Label Wire Stitcher 


The only perfect method of attach- 
ing brand labels to stockings, or price 
and size tickets to all woven and 
knitted fabrics. 


Uses an extremely fine wire giving a 


from a spool ot 
nt per thousand. 


P : 
‘netrate the finest ma- 


» the material leaving 


belt power. 


work to be stitched, 
we will pay transportation both wavs. 


Charles Beck Company 


609 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pi 


PAPER TUBE 


All Sizes—All Colors—All Shapes 


For Textile and 


Manufacturing Purposes 


ARE MADE BY 


The Pairpoint Corporation 


PAPER DEPARTMENT. 


FORMERLY THE NEW BEDFORD PAPER CoO, 


PAPER MILL AND TUBE FACTORY, 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Write for Samples and Prices. 


ANDREW G PIERCE, JR., CLARENCE A. COOK, THOS. A. TRIPP, 


PRESIDENT TREASURER GEN. MANAGER 
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| 


| Hosiery, Underwear, KNIT COODS | 
S an- K. N i T -ar y of every description, 


| B L EF. A ¢* H E. R Y YARNS, TOWELINC, ETC. | 


Large Facilities Prompt Shipments 


INCORPORATED 
Correspondence Solicited 


| SIMON FRIEDBERGER, President 


ADDRESS 


| Expert Bleaching San-KNIT-ary Bleachery | 


and Dyeing 2622 N. Front St., - - Philadelphia | 





Publisher's Page 


Important to Magazine and Trade Paper 
Subscribers and Advertisers. 


_ 


Sentiment in Business. 


ee 


Improvement in Make-Up 
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ATTENTION. 
HOSIERY 
SWEATER 


UNDERWEAR Manufacturers 
FANCY KNIT GOODS 


ALSO 


YARN 

SUPPLY 

MACHINERY Manufacturers 
AND OTHER 


who cater to the patronage of the knitters. 


It is very important that you attend the Annual Convention and 
Exhibition of the 


National Association of 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers 


TO BE HELD IN 


Philadelphia, Pa., on May 23, 24, 25, 26 and 27, 1910. 


KNITTERS and ther Will be atl ‘ast 500 of them from all 
parts of tl { ited tates \ ll be o eatly benefitted by 


ndance t tne yivention and Ex] ibition. 


YARN, SUPPLY, MACHINERY and other MANUFACTURERS 
or interests soliciting the knitters’ patronage, will 


a great n est king advantages of 
D> = = 


i! DY ‘ 
rtunities offered by the Exhibitio 
1 and m t le t 
re] nb 


Don’t postpone action on this important proposition. Write at once 
for full particulars to the 


National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, 
683-5 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PATO? eee 


Old South Building, Washington Street, Boston. 


Telephone, Main 3593, Boston. Office Established 1854. Cable Address, ‘‘ Aniline.” 
Patents secured in the United States and all other countries. Reissues obtained. Interferences conducted. Suits brought and defer- 
ded for infringements, and searches made as to the validity of patents. Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases involvin ° 
knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots and shoes and electrical. chemical and mettalurgica 


inventions and steam engineering. We have had wide experience in textile patents cases. Correspondence solicited. No charge for pre- 
liminary advice. Personal consultation best when possible. 






























Counselors at Law 
HOWSON & HOWSON. 


Solicitors 
of Patents 


PHILADELPHIA, West End Buil 
32 South Broad Street 

NEw York, 38 Park Row 

WASHINGTON, 918 F Street 







Charles T. Main 
ENGINEER 


201 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 












Removal has recently been made 
to more commodions offices, Rooms 
817 to 833 of the new Boston Sate 
Deposit & Trust Co. building. 
Here better facilities are presented 
for conducting work in the follow- 
ing branches of engineering : 

Textile mills and other industrial 
plants, water power and _ steam 
power development, examination 
and reports on plants with reference 
to their value, reorganization or 
development. 4-5 














JOHN W. FERGUSON, 


™ Builder and General Contractor. 


Mill Building a Specialty. 
References made to some of the largest mill owners in the Middle 


States, including Cla k Thread Co., Newark, N. J.; Barbour Flax 
Spinning Co , Puterson, N. J. und others, 


253 Broadway, N. Y. 90 Washington St., Paterson, N. J. 





















To Textile Manufacturers 
Dyers and Bleachers. 


Man (32) offers services as chemist or buyer who can 
bring costs to a minimum and modernize methods. 
Can support claims with exceptional references as to 
English factory and college reference. 

X. Y. Z., Textile World Record, 
123 Liberty St., New York, N.Y. 











Geo Nuttall 128 East Sixth Street Elliot FOR PRINT WORKS, i 
. . 


Chester, Pa. GINGHAM AND 


| i 
MANUFACTURER OF Cloth Folder COTTON, MILLS, i i) 
BLEACHERIES, 44 

ee and Measurer ETC, ETC 
Heddle Frames E Manufactured by Send for circular. : 
Cena” Coe ELLIOT & HALL, 5414 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass. 











and Dobby Chain 









A. G. THURSTON & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF | 


Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers 


AND GENERAL MACHINERY 


Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and 

Honing of all kinds of Rolls. Flyers Repaired and Fitted 

with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straightened, 
’ Restepped and Retopped. 


Box 528. FALL RIVER, MASS. 






NEW and SECOND-HAND 
WOOLEN 


Machinery 
GEO. L. SCHOFIELD, 123No. Front St , PHILA., PA. 


Agent for the Weston Hydro Extractor. 
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Wanted: One 20 or 32 Spindle Payne Spooler, one 40 
Spindle Foster Cone Winder, Second-hand, in good con- 
dition. Niagara Thread Company, 120 South American S5St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Universal Winder Wanted. 


A small second-hand Universal Winder, 6 in. traverse. 
Address, Winder, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 








Featherstitch account wanted and 
other narrow woven fabrics in con- 
nection with Import Trimmings. 


Reply Trimming. Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


For Sale 


500 Colvin 34' looms with Northrop attach- 


ments. 





12 Pickers (single and two beaters) 40” laps. 
34 Deliveries Drawing Frames (metallic rolls. ) 
Lot of Stretchers for wet and dry bleachery 
work. 
Lot of shafting, pulleys and hangers. 
Prices very low to move quick. 


Fulton Bag & Cotton [lills, Atlanta, Ga. 





FOR SALE BY THE 


AMERICAN MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
1857 MIDDLESEX ST., LOWELL, MASS. 


6 sets of D. & F. Cards, 60" face, 48" diameter, with 
D. & F. heavy breast with Bramwell and Ap- 
perly feeds. 

2 sets of D. & F. Cards, first breakers 48" face, 42" 
diameter, second breaker and finisher 48” x 48”, 
with D. & F. heavy breast, Bramwell and Ap- 
perly feeds. 

2 sets of Cleveland Cards, 48’’ x 48’’", witb Bramwell 
and Apperly Feeds. 

5 sets of English Cards, 60" face, 48’’ diameter. 

13 Taggart Spoolers, 32!’ drum with com pressor. 

20 D. & F. Spoolers, drum 32” and 45”. 

10 Cleveland Spoolers, drum 30” and 3214" 

10 Bramwell Feeds, 48’ 


HARDINC & FANCOURT, Inc. 


Hensington Soap Works 





Tusean Softener, Turkey Red Oil, (all grades) 
Soluble Oils and Olive Oil. 


1095 Germantown Ave., PHILADELPHIA 


Wants, For Sale, Etc. 


Rates 15 cents a sine per issue when replies are sent in care of TEXTILE WORLD RECORD to be forwarded. 
If replies go direct to advertiser the rate is 10 cents per line per issue. Count seven words to a line and in- 
clude side head and address. Cush must accompany the order for these ads. If such ads. are “displayed the 
rate is $2.00 per inch single column each time. The publishers reserve the right to reject any advertisement. 





ITALIAN 
MACHINERY AGENCY 


A most important Italian machinery importing firm, 
well known for many years all over Italy, especially in 
the textile line, will take additional first class agencies, 
particularly FOR AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY 
AND ACCESSORIES, It has several practical technical 
travelers covering the field. Address E. 8. 217, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 





Who Mercerizes Cotton Yarn— 


in the hank—and can undertake to do about 
g00-1000 lbs. per day ? Highest lustre to 
be guaranteed. K. S., Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 





FOR SALE. 


1 Knitting plant complete, consisting of the following 
machinery : 

6 Plain Acme Knitters, 334 inch diameter, 200 needle, 
48 Gauge, 1 Cyclone Dryer, 150 dozen capacity, 1 Hand 
Steam Press,1 Industrial Overseaming Welter, 1 J. W 
Hepworth & Co.’s Looper, 18 Points, 1 Fan, 20 dozen 
Ladies’ Hosiery Boards, 1 dozen Canvas Shipping Bags, 
1 8 H.P. Farquhar Locomotive Boiler, 1 5 H. P. Far- 
quhar Engine, Shafting, Belting, Tables, etc. 

The above machinery has only been in use about four 
months and is in‘fine condition. 


E. L. HORNBAKER, Bristow, Va. 


Logs For Rolls 


Best quality rock maple logs for 


bleaching, dyeing and printing rollers. 





Prompt. delivery in any quantity. 
All consignments made direct from 
Adirondack Woods. Orders for win- 


ter delivery especially s»licited. 


Geo. E. Hartwell, Northville, N.Y. 





TEXTILE BOOKS 


ALL THE GOOD ONES 


Send for Catalog 


Lord & Nagle Company 


Textile Publishers 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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MEN WANTED. 
Active or Silent Partner, $6.000, Bleachery, Dye and 
Print Works, excellent water, location, help, mill, country 


24 miles from New York. B.D. P., Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 





Overseer or Superintendent 
of Cotton Weaving 


seeks new position. Have had experience on all classes 
of Plain and Fancy Goods and familiar with all popular 
makes of looms. Age 43 years. New England or Mid- 
die States preferred. Address, F. W. Textile. World 
Record, 119 South 4th St., Phila., Pa. 


Philadelphia Agent Wanted. 


A manufacturer of supplies for weaving mills de- 
sires to secure a first-class Philadelphia agent. 
Preters established mill supply house with good 
trade—a concern that is wide awake and is not con- 
tent to let business come to it, but goes after it. 
Have already a number of good Philadelphia accounts 
which would be turned over to the agent and can be 
materially increased, as well as many new accounts 
added. Might possibly consider arrangement with 
some energetic young man with experience in this 
line to take the exclusive agency and back him 
financially. Address in strict confidence with par- 
ticulars. 





F. L. N., care Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


POSITIONS OPEN. 


For a first-class boss dyer, in an underwear 
mill, who understands bleaching; boss knitters 





on underwear and hosiery; sewing machine 
fixers ; second hands in wool carding and spin- 
ning departments; second hand in cotton card- 
ing and spinning department; weave room 
cloth examiners and finish goods. examiners. 
For further information address, Registry Dept., 
TextTiLE Worip ReEcorp, 144 Congress St., 
Boston, Mass. 





Carpet Manufacture 


By FRED BRADBURY 
The only complete work on the subject. 

A handsome volume, bound in dark green cloth, gold lettering; 

over 300 pages; 256 illustrations and 3 colored plates. 
Price $3.00—Carriage Prepaid. 

A reliable book on carpet and rug manufacture that will strongly 
appeal to the manufacturer and designer. It is written in an easy 
style, combining text and illustrations in a manner that gives the 


perfect technical book, 


The chapters are: Designing, Color, Brussels Carpets, Wilton 


Carpets, Tapestry Carpets, Axminster Carpets, Chenille Axmins- | 


ter Carpets, Kidderminster and Scotch or Ingrain Carpets. 








LORD & NAGLE CO. Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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LEARN TO BE BOSS 








YOU CAN LEARN TO BE BOSS—you CAN get 
the necessary training by devotinga small portion 
of your spare time each day to careful study of the 
mostinteresting, practical treatise ever published 
on the textile industry, the 


Cyclopedia of Textile Work 


The Cyclopedia is handsomely bound in half morocco leather 
and contains 2,656 pages, si 7x10 inches. Reatizing that the text 
alone would be of littie value to the practical textile worker we have 
included inthis work over 2,000 diagrams, designs drawings, tables, 


formulas. etc., illustrating every section of the books, 


FREE FOR EXAMINATON 


: These seven big volumes will! be sent you upon receipt of the coupon, 
You can examine them for five da ys, absolutely FREE of charge 
If you are not satisfied with the books notify us and will have them 
returned at our expense. If, however, you keep the books, send us 
$2.00 and $2.00 every month until you have paid the special price of 
$19.80. The regular price is $42.00 














aI M PORTANT SUBJECTS COVERED cameeem, 


Cotton Fibre—Picking—Carding—Combing—Drawing 
Spinning Wool-Washing — Woolen Carding — Worsted 
Carding—Woolen Spinning—Worsted Spinning—Designs 

Sateens — Velvet Jacquard and Leno Cotton— Woolen 
and Worsted Warp Preparation—Plain Weaving Fancy 
Looms—General Loom Fixing—Spring Needle Knitting— 
rextile Chemistry—Textile Coloring—Mordants—Dye 
stuffs — Analysis of Fabrics— Finishing — Processes of 
Finishing Standard Fabries. 





Order promptly and we will include for one year,as a month 
supplement, the 


TECHNICAL WORLD MAGAZINE 


ly 





a live up-to-the-minute, $1.50 monthly, crowded with special articles 
on the most recent ay cations of the principles covered in the 
Cyclopedia; splendidly illustrated wich scores of special photographe. 


FREE OFFER COUPON 
AMERICAN SCHOOL of CORRESPONDENCE 


Chicago, U.S. A. 

Please send set Cyclopedia of Textile Work for 5 days’ free exam- 
ination; also Technical World for l year. I willsend $2.00 w 
days and $2.00 a month until I have paid $19.80; or not 
and hold the books subject to your order. Title not t 
fully paid. 


Name 





hin 5 
you 
pass until 





Address 
DMoeupation...-sscccsesccccccccccevesccses 


Employer --------- suweeeacerussesees 























































































































































































































Situations Wanted. 


The following advertisements are a portion of those of superintendents and overseers, of whom full 


particulars are on file at this office. 


Manufactu ers who may be in need of such men may address them in care 


of Textile World Record, Boston or state their requirements directly, and the addresses of suitable men will 


be furnished without charge 


Mr. C. T. Donlevy, a practical mill overseer and superintendent, who has a wide acquaintance with 


mill men, gives special attention to this department. 


friends who may be interested. 


' COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Assistant Superintendent in cotton mill, or sec- 
retary to manager or agent; worked on cotton 
dress goods, lawns, shirtings and fancies; familiar 
with all types of machinery covering processes 
from raw yarn to finished goods, yarns running 
from lis to 80s; 26 years of age, married; good 
reference; will not go to Pa., N. Y., N. J., West, 
South or Canada. 

4982, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Manager or Superintendent in cotton mill; or 
would consider position with large woolen or 
~vorsted firm; worked on damasks, turkish, crash 
and fancy towels, crochet, satin and marseilles 
bedspreads in cotton work; woolen and worsted 
men’s wear, dress goods, upholstery, carpets and 
rugs; familiar with all makes of machinery; 47 


years of age, married; good reference 
4948, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Cotton Supt. or asst. supt.; worked on print 
cloths, 28 and 38 1/2 inch, twills, flannels, ing- 
hams, sheetings and seersuckers; familiar with the 
Kitson pickers, Mason cards and drawing, Woon- 
socket and Biddeford, Saco & Pettee speeders, 
Whitin and Biddeford spinning, Draper, Lowell, 
Stafford and Crompton looms; 31 years of age, 
married; good reference. 

4932, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Cotton Superintendent or assistant; would take 
cotton buying job for large mill; worked on all 
classes of goods; familiar with all makes of ma- 
chinery; 24 years of age; will not go West or to 
Canada: good reference. 
4830, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Agent, Assistant Treasurer or superintendent of 
a cotton mill; worked on ginghams, blankets, flan- 
nelettes, sheetings, twills, silk and cotton goods, 
also carding, combing and spinning sale yarns; 
familiar with all makes of machinery; 41 years of 
age, married; good reference. 

4829, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


Boss Weaver or dresser or both; worked on flan- 
nels, cassimeres, suitings and cloakings; familiar 
with the D. & F. spooler and dresser, narrow Em- 
pire loom, Crompton & Knowles looms and Straf- 
ford automatic looms; 49 years of age, married; 
will not go to N. Y., West, South or Canada; good 
reference 
4985, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Boss Weaver in woolen mill; 
and cotton worsteds and woolens; familiar with 
the Crompton, Knowles, Thayer looms and has 
had experience on the Knowles latest box motion; 
30 years of age; will not go to Pa. N. Y., N. J., 
West, South or Canada; good reference 
4955, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


worked on fancy 


Overseer of 
worked or ill 


woolen weaving and 
classes of woolen and worsted 
goods; familiar with Crompton and Knowles 
looms: 43 years of age, married; good reference. 
4817, Textile World Record. Boston, Mass. * 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving or boss weaver and 
designer combined: worked on all classes of 
woolen and worsted goods: familiar with all kinds 
of machinery; 49 years of age, married; will not 
go to Canada 
4819, Textile World Record 


warping: 


Boston, Mass. 





He would be pleased to hear from any of his 


Address Textile World Record, 144 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Superintendent or assistant in 
woolen mill, or overseer of weaving; 
fancy worsteds; familiar with the 
Knowles looms; 52 years of age, 
go to Fa. XK. YY. K..J.. Went, 
good reference. 

4981, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent woolen or worsted mill or de- 
signer; has worked on all classes of goods; famil- 
iar with all makes of machinery; 40 years of age, 
married; will go anywhere for a good position; 
good reference 
4984, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent or assistant 


woolen mill; worked on 
and carriage cloths, all 





worsted or 
worked on 
Crompton & 
married; will not 
South or Canada; 


superintendent in 
broadcloths, fine casket 
high steam finish goods, 
fine and coarse fancy worsteds, fancy piece dyed 
men’s wear worsteds; familiar with all American 
makes of machinery from wool room to case; 39 
years of age, married; will not go West, South 
or Canada; good reference. 

4949, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent or superintendent and designer 
in woolen mill; worked on beavers, Kerseys, chevi- 
ots, coverts, resist and cross dyes, in worsteds, 
both high and low stock and rain cloths; familiar 
with all makes of machinery; 34 years of age, 
married; good reference; will not go South. 

4971 Textile World Record Boston, Mass. 


Woolen Superintendent; worked on men’s all 
wool cassimeres, meltons, fancy back overcoatings, 
also plain dress goods, all wool; has made goods 
from the lowest to the best grades of stock and 
mixes; 34 years of age, married; good reference. 
4972, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of woolen mill; worked on 
broadcloths, woolens and worsteds, cotton wor- 
steds, unions and woolen men’s wear; 41 years of 
age; good reference. 

4960, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


COTTON WEAVERS. 


Boss Weaver 


elastic or non elastic 
webbing mill; worked on elastic webs; familiar 
with all makes of machinery; 34 years of age, 
married; good reference. 

4946, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass, 


in narrow 


Overseer of Weaving, or weaving and designing; 
worked on all lines of fine cotton goods, white and 
colored, plains, sateens, fancies, lenos, lappets, 
cross weaves, handkerchiefs, velveteens, towels, 
bed spreads, etc.; familiar with all up to date 
weaving appliances; will not go West, South or 
Canada; has had 24 years of experience; 39 years 
of age, married; good reference. 4724, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Second Hand of Weaving or designing in cotton 
mill; worked on all kinds of cotton goods; familiar 
with all kinds of American weaving machinery: 33 
years of age. married; good reference. 4327, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


A Young Man desires position in cotton weave 
room to become eventually an Gverseer; 28 years 
of age; has had a textile school education and is 
good at designing and calculating; will go any- 
where for a position and can take a position imme- 
diately; German. 4164, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 





“COTTON FINISHERS. 


Superintendent Designer, or overseer of weaving 
or dressing; worked on all classes of goods except 
woolen cloakings; 29 years of age; good reference. 
4968, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Weaver, assistant designer, or designer in 
cotton mill; worked on jacquards, lenos, spot 
weaves, handkerchiefs, lappets, all plain goods and 
in fact almost all classes of goods; familiar with 
the Whitin, Draper, Colvin, Crompton & Knowles, 
Kilburn and Northrop looms; 25 years of age, mar- 
ried; good reference. 

4969, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Cotton Finisher; worked on white goods, ging- 
hams, chambrays, fancy dress goods, outing and 
canton flannels, blankets, in fact all classes of 
goods; familiar with all kinds of machinery usu- 
ally used in American cotton finishing rooms; good 
reference. 

4963, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


WOOLEN FINISHERS. 


Boss Finisher or Dyer in woolen mill; worked 
on fancy worsteds, dress goods, piece dyes, raw 
stock, yarn, etc., both cotton and wool; 50 years 
of age, married; good reference. 

4978, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Finisher in woolen mill; worked on all 
classes of goods; familiar with all makes of ma- 
chinery; 38 years of age, married; will not go to 
Pa., N. J., South or Canada; good reference. 

4962, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Finishing; worked on cotton 
and woolen worsteds, satinets and some woolens; 
familiar with all makes of finishing machinery, 
will not go to Pa., South or Canada; 25 years of 
age; good reference. 

4953, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Second Hand in woolen finishing room; worked 
on woolen and worsted broadcloths, kerseys, gran- 
ite, billiard and covert cloths, all kinds of face 
finished goods and some chinchillas; familiar with 
Rodney Hunt, James Hunter, Parks & Woolson, 
Curtis & Marble and other machines; 25 years of 
age; will go to Mass., R. L, Conn. Me. N. Hi. 
and Vt. 

4954, Textile World Reeord, Boston, Mass. 


WOOLEN CARDERS. 


Carder, or carder and spinner in woolen mill; 
worked on all classes of goods; familiar with D. 
& F., Cleveland, Lombard cards and D. & F. mules; 
50 years of age, married; will not go to Mass., 
Conn., Me., N. H. or Vt.; good reference. 

4988, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Carder for woolen mills; worked on all 
classes of woolen goods; familiar with all makes 
of machinery; 50 years of age, married; will not 
go West, or Canada; good reference. 

4977, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Carding, or carding and spinning in woolen 
mill; worked on all classes of goods; familiar with 
all makes of cards, condensers, mules, jacks, etc.; 
43 years of age, married; will not go to Me., N. H., 
Vt., Pa., South or Canada; would prefer West; 
good reference. 

4974, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Carder in woolen mill; worked on cassi- 
meres, thibets and overcoatings mostly; familiar 
with the Lombard, Davis & Furber machines; 50 
years of age, married; will not go to Me., N. H., 
Vt., Pa., N. Y., N. J., West, South or Canada; good 
reference. 

4976, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding; worked on all 
kinds of stock from 1 to 10 run, fancy and cotton 
mixes; familiar with all makes of cards, feeds and 
condensers; 37 years of age, married; good refer- 
ence. 

4965, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 





COTTON CARDERS. = 


Cotton Boss Carder or superintendent of cloth 
or yarn mill; worked on all kinds of cotton goods, 
coarse and fine, in cotton cloth and yarn mil Ss, in- 
cluding colors of all kinds; familiar with all 
makes of cards, drawing frames and speeders, 
combers, etc.; 44 years of age, married; good 
reference 
4964, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Cotton Boss Carder or second hand; worked on 
all classes of cotton goods used for cloth and knit; 
familiar with the Hetherington, Mason, Saco & 
Pettee, Dobson & Barlow, Whitin, Howard & Bul- 
lough machines; 29 years of age, married: will 
not go to Pa., N. J., South or Canada; good refer- 
ence. 

4889, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Cotton Carder or superintendent of yarn mill; 
worked on coarse and fine; familiar with all 
makes of machinery; will not go South; 43 years 
of age. married; good reference. 

4873, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


COTTON SPINNERS. 


Boss Ring Spinner, spooler and warper; worked 
on all kinds of yarns from 16 to 90 warps or fill- 
ing; draft from 8 to 12, American cotton; familiar 
with the Biddeford, Lowell, Whitin, Fales & Jenks, 
and all kinds of American machinery; will not zo 
Pa., N. Y., N. J.. West, South or Canada; 35 years 
of age, married; good reference. 

4970, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Second Hand of spinning and twisting in cotton 
mill; worked on English, colored and botany 
wools; familiar with the Prince, Smith & Son, Hall 
& Stell, J. B. Farrar and Lowell Machine Shop 
makes of machines; 31 years of age; will not go 
to Me., Pa. N. Y., N. J.. West or South; good 
reference 
4958, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Spinning or general second hand 
worked on all kinds of cotton goods; familiar with 
most any frame in spinning; 32 years of age, mar- 
ried; good reference. 4496, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


‘WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


Boss Spinner in a woolen mill or superintendent 
of 4 to 6 set knitting mill; worked on flannel 
goods, tweed and knit goods; familiar with all 
makes of mules; 49 years of age, married; good 
reference. 

4947, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Spinner in woolen mill: worked on all 
classes of woolens and mixes; familiar with the 
J. & B. and D. & F. machines; 38 years of age, 
married: good reference; will not go West, South 
or Canada 
4976, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


WOOLEN DESIGNERS. 


Designer in a Small or assistant in a large mill. 
Worked on fancy worsteds, cotton worsteds, cassi- 
meres, piece and cross dyes. Familiar with 
Crompton & Knowles looms. Will not go West, 
South or Canada. Would prefer a position in 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island or Connecticut. Good 
reference. 25 years of age. 4678, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Woolen -Designer, supt. or asst. supt.; worked on 
fine worsteds, woolens, dress goods, also cotton 
warp goods; familiar with all makes of worsted, 
woolen and cotton machinery; will not go to Me., 
N. H., West or Canada; 47 years of age; good ref- 
erence. 4799, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Assistant Designer in a small woolen mill; 
worked on woolens and worsteds; familiar with 
the Knowles looms, and dressing reel; 20 years of 
age; will only go to Mass., R. I., and Conn.; good 
reference. 

4886, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass, 













































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


KNITTERS. 


Superintendent hosiery mill or finisher or dyer; 
worked on full fashioned and seamless hosiery; 
30 years of age; good reference. 

4979, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Second Hand in knitting mill; worked on 
straight, plain, plaited and all kinds of shaped 
work; familiar with Scott & Williams, McMichael 
& Wildman, Nye & Tredick, Fisher, Stafford & 
Holt, Snyder & Huse machines; 27 years of age; 
good reference. 

4980, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of hosiery mill with over 25 
years’ experience wishes position as superintend- 
ent: thoroughly understands knitting, finishing 
and dyeing of all grades of cotton seamless ho- 
siery; familiar with Standard knitters, also rib- 
bers, loopers, etc.; excellent handler of help; can 
furnish best of references; 50 years of age, mar- 
ried. 

4140, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent or assistant of a knitting mill, 
or charge of finishing, seaming and packing; 
worked on full fashioned, circular, balbriggans, 
men’s, ladies’, children’s ribbed union suits, stock- 
ings and sweaters; familiar with nearly all kinds 
of machinery; 34 years of age, married; good 
reference. 
4950, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Boss Knitter or superintendent; worked on 
stockinets, glove linings, eiderdowns, astrachans 
underwear, etc.; familiar with the Cramer, Tomp- 
kins, Gormley and other makes of machinery; 47 
years of age, married; good reference. 

4956, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Manager of Knitting Mill with capital to invest 
on sweaters; prefers concern selling to the re- 
tail trade 
4967, Textile 


Superintendent of a Knitting or cotton yarn 
mill; worked on underwear, sweaters, wool and 
cotton: familiar with the Davis & Furber, Dobson 
& Barlow, cotton system, making cotton and me- 
rino, on some machinery; 50 years of age; good 
reference. 4467, Textile World Record, Boston 
Mass 


World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Sewing Machine Fixer; worked on balbriggans 
and white tops; familiar with the Wilcox & Gibbs 
Merrow, Union Special, etc.; prefers Mass. or R. I 
2°90 vears of age; good reference. 4488, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass 


Fereman or Fixer in a hosiery mill; worked on 
ladies’ half hose; familiar with the Geo. D. Mayo 
Acme Hepworth, loopers, Wildman and Brinton 
ribbers and sewing machines; will not go to Mass., 
R. I., Conn., Me N. H., Vt.. N. Y¥. N. J.. West or 
Canada; good ference. 4469, Textile World Rec 


ord, Boston s. 


ré 
Mas 


Boss Knitter, boss finisher, sewing machine 
fixer, or superintendent of small mill; worked on 
all classes of goods; familiar with all kinds of 
machinery, both latch and spring needle; prefers 
Canada; 38 years of age, married; good reference. 
4878, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer or Fixer on knitting machines; worked 
on worsted, cotton, merino and mercerized under- 
wear; familiar with Scott & Williams, McMichael, 
Wildman, Snyder, Fisher, Cooper circular spring 
needle and Tompkins spring needle on balbrig- 
gans; 31 years of age, married; good reference. 
4763, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Hosiery Mill Superintendent or boss dyer for 
large mill, running on aniline blacks and colors, 
worked on poys’, misses’ and children’s, 1 and 1 
and 2 and 1 ribbed hose, ladies’ hose and men’s half 
hose from 108 to 200 needle; familiar with all 
makes of machinery; 37 years of age, married; good 
reference. 4190, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing on hosiery; worked on all 
kinds of seamless and fancy goods; will not go 
to Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, 
South or Canada; 27 years of age; good reference 
4744, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
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KNITTERS. 

Superintendent or Overseer; worked on 188-200 
needle plaited work; 128-160-176-188-200-220 
needle, cotton, wool and mercerized hosiery; 240 
needle ladies’ hose; familiar with the E. Jenckes, 
Banner, and Geo. D. Mayo footers; H. Brinton, 
Scott & Williams ribbers, and loopers of different 


makes; 20 years of age; good reference. 4463, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Knitter or superintendent of small mill; 
worked on ladies’, men’s and children’s cotton and 
worsted ribbed underwear, both latch and spring 
needle, also sweaters, plain and fancy stitch; fa- 
miliar with S. & W., M. & W., S. & H., Snyder, 
Fisher, Leighton, Brinton, also Cooper and Crane 
spring needle machines; prefers the West or 
South; 27 years of age, married; good reference. 
4479, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass, 


Boss Knitter or fixer; has worked on hosiery; 
familiar with the Geo. D. Mayo, Hepworth and 
German loopers; 24 years of age, married; will 
only work in the South; good reference. 

4835, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Knitting; worked on all classes of 
hosiery; familiar with all makes of machinery; 29 
years of age, married; will not go to Mass., R. L, 
Conn., Me., N. H., Vt., N. Y., N. J., or Canada; good 
reference. 

4837, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing or sewing machine fixer; 
worked on union suits and some two piece suits; 
familiar with all makes of knitting and sewing 
machines; will not go to Canada; 24 years of age; 
good reference. 

4818, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent, assistant or boss knitter in un- 
derwear mill; worked on ladies’, gent’s and chil- 
dren’s light and heavy weight, 24 and 36 gauge; 
familiar with Nye & Tredick, McMichael & Wild- 
man, Scott & Williams, Stafford & Holt, Snyder & 
Fisher machines; will not go to Mass., R. I., Conn., 
Me., N. H., Vt., South or Canada; 27 years of age, 
married; good reference. 

4815, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent, boss finisher or boss knitter on 
circular rib machines; worked on men’s and ladies’ 
underwear; has been making men’s for fourteen 
years; familiar with the Nye, Tredick, McMichael, 
Wildman, and all makes of rib and sewing ma- 
chines; 45 years of age, married; will not go West, 
South or Canada; good reference. 

4803, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent, sewing machine 
knitter on latch needle machines; worked on all 
kinds of underwear; familiar with all makes of 
machinery; will not go South or Canada; 32 years 
of age, married; good reference. 

4832, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent or foreman in a knitting mill; 
worked on high grade ladies’, misses’, men’s and 
boy’s sweaters, jackets, sweater coats, blouses, 
skirts, mufflers, toques, mittens, etc.; familiar with 
all makes of jacquard and flat knitting machines, 
circulars and ribbers; also able to look after the 
finishing department; prefers West; 30 years of 
age; good reference. 

4746, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Knitting or fixer; worked on all 
kinds of cotton hose or half hose, ribbed or plain, 
cashmere and worsted; in fact hose of all kinds 
and mixed goods; familiar with the Mayo, Acme, 
some experience with ribbers, loopers and other 
machinery; 27 years of age, married; good refer- 
ence. 

4764, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Fixer on Seamless hose machines; familiar with 
Acme and Mayo machines; 28 years of age, mar- 
ried; good reference. 

4767, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing or second hand; worked 
on nearly all grades of men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren's cotton hosiery; will not go to Mass., R. L, 
Conn., Me., N. H., Vt., N. Y., West or Canada; 20 
years of age; good reference. 4437, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


fixer or boss 
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Boss Dyer in Woolen Mill; worked on raw wool, 
shoddies, woolen and worsted piece dyes, cross 
dyes, union and resist colors; 34 years of age, 
married; will not go to Pa., West, South or Can- 
ada; good reference. 

4952, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Dyer; worked on wool, cotton, shoddy, 
rags, yarns, piece dyeing, woolens, worsteds, 
unions, cross dyes, wool scouring, carbonizing, 
alizarine and aniline dyes; familiar with most all 
kinds of machinery; 35 years of age, married; 
good reference. 

4973, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Dyer in Woolen Mill; worked on unions, 
ladies’ broadcloths, worsted yarns and piece dyes 
of all kinds; worked on all kinds of machinery 
used in a dye house; 33 years of age; will not go 
to Pa., West, South or Canada; good reference. 
4959, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Dyer in woolen mill; worked on worsted 
and woolen piece dyes, unions, raw stock, yarn; 
his line is piece dyes and aniline colors; 32 years 
of age, married; good reference. 

4961, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing; worked on denims, light and 
dark shades, awnings, checks, tickings, stripes, 
suiting and plaids with indigo (synthetic) and cot- 
ton warps; familiar with various makes of ma- 
chinery; will not go West or to Canada; prefers 
N. E.; 27 years of age; good reference. 4481, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing or second hand; worked on 
wool, cotton and shoddy for coverts, cassimeres, 
cloakings, dress goods, piece dye worsteds, men’s 
wear and dress goods, worsted and cotton yarns 
to stand cross dyeing and union piece dyes; will 
not go South; 28 years of age; good reference. 
4460. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Silk Overseer of Dyeing, or second hand; worked 
on spun silk, embroidery, button hole twist, silk 
for fast and plain, also understands alizarine work, 
Persian berry yellow, etc., organzine from colors 
or blacks, best line is spool and spun, plain and 
fast familiar with dyeing machines made at Am- 
sterdam, N. Y.; 33 years of age, married; good ref- 


erence. 4451, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


WORSTED MILL OVERSEERS. 


Superintendent of worsted yarn mill by English- 
man 38 years of age, married; made all kind of 
yarns; good reference; will not go West, South or 
Canada. 4714, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Assistant Superintendent, boss spinner, spooler 
or twister in worsted mill; worked on from single 
12s up to 60s on all grades of wool; familiar with 
Prince, Smith & Son, Hall & Stells, Fales & Jenks, 
Collins, twisting, Foster winding and mostly all 
kinds of warp and spooling machinery; will not go 
West, South or Canada; 30 years of age, married; 
good reference. 

4816, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Worsted Drawing Manager or section hand; 
worked on mohair, English wools and cross breds; 
familiar with Prince, Smith, Hall & Stells, and 
Smith Royde Works; 43 years of age, married; 
good reference. 

4766, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent or overseer of drawing, spinning 
or twisting; worked on all kinds of stock from 1 
to 80s, mohair and alpaca; familiar with Prince. 
Smith & Son, Taylor, Wardsworth, Collins Bro., 
Platts, Lowell Machine Shop, Hall & Stell and Far- 
rar makes of machinery; will not go West; 49 
years of age, married; good reference. 4334, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Drawing, spinning, twisting, or su- 
perintendent; worked on fancy mixes, and white 
yarns from 9 3/4 to 50 3/4; familiar with the Low- 
ell, Prince & Smith, Collins, Boyd, French spinning 
system; will not go to Me., N. H., Vt., South or 
Canada; 30 years of age, married; good reference. 
4429, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Silk Mill—loom fixer, foreman, or superintendent 
of small mill, second hand or foreman in cotton 
mill; familiar with most all kinds of goods, cot- 
ton, woolen and silk, dress goods, ginghams, shirt- 
ings, denims, tickings, cottonades, silks, linings, 
serges, satins, soft silks and raw stock; familiar 
with all makes of looms; 50 years of age, mar- 
ried; good reference. 

4961, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Salesman for Dyestuff Firm, or dyer and fin- 
isher in woolen mill; has worked on all kinds of 
woolens; familiar with all kinds of machinery; 36 
years of age, married; good reference. 

4957, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Burling and sewing; worked on 
fancy worsted and woolen goods; 39 years of age, 
married; good reference. 

4966, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Burling and Sewing; worked on all 
classes of light and heavy worsted and woolen 
suitings, overcoatings and dress goods; will not go 
to Conn., Vt., Pa. N. Y., N. J., West, South or 
Canada; 28 years of age; good reference. 4791, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Loom Fixer; worked on all classes of woolen 
goods; familiar with Crompton & Knowles looms, 
but would prefer Knowles looms; will not go to 
N. H., Vt., Pa., N. Y., N. J., West, South or Canada; 
48 years of age, married; good reference. 4497, 
Textile World Record, Boston. Mass. 

Boss Comber; worked on Egyptian, American 
and Sea Island cotton; familiar with Whitin, 6 or 
8 heads, Dobson & Barlow, single and double nip, 
Nasmith combers, also German makes of combers; 
wishes to go South; 24 years of age; good refer- 
ence. 4428, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass, 


Clerk or Confidential Clerk to superintendent of 
a woolen or worsted mill. Has been employed in 
leading mille in Massachusetts. Good reference. 


39 years of age, married. 4651, Textile World Rec- 
ord. Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Burling and Mending, or clothing 
house examiner; worked on fine and medium wor- 
steds, cassimeres. kerseys, cheviots, dress goods 
and coverts; will not go to Me., N. H., Vt., West or 
Canada; 49 years of age, married; good reference. 
4282, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Electrical Engineer or manager advertising; 
technical education; six years with large electrical 
company. Address, “C. S. D.,” Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass. 


Bookkeeper, Office Manuger, traveling salesman 
or assistant superintendent; worked in cotton and 
wool mill offices; 40 years of age, married; will not 
go West, South or Canada; good reference. 4207, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of ring or mule spinning, or both, or 
assistant superintendent; worked on yarns for 
thread; familiar with the Dobson & Barlow mules, 
Howard & Bullough American frames, English and 
Mason frames; 31 years of age, married; will go 
anywhere for a good osition, but prefers the 
Eastern States; good reference. 

4841, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


4020 Salaries Raise 


In One Year 






















This is a twelve month’s record showing the number 


of students that voluntarily reported increases in salary 
and position as a direct resu/t ot the help received by them 
from the International Correspondence Schools, This 
marvelous record tells better than words how well the 
I, C. S. enable men and women to increase their earnings 
by fitting them for more important positions. If you are 
not satisfied with your present salary and position just 
write a letter telling us to what position you would like to 
advance. We can help qualify you for a better position, 


a brighter future, and an increased salary. Write today, 










Schools, 


International Correspondence 
Box 882, Scranton, Pa. 
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NIAGARA ALKALI COMPANY 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


SOLE AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS 


Electrolytic Caustic Potash 


Solid =| gu, 100 to 600 Ib. 


Broken |} Drums 


Liquid, 45% to 49%, 325, 650, 1300 Ib. Drums 


MURIATIC ACID - LIQUID CHLORINE 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., New York City 
SALES AGENTS 


Single and Double 
Felt Hardeners 


Chilled and Soft Iron Rolls. 
Heavy Transmission Machinery. 
Machine Moulded and Machine 
Cut Gearing, to 20 ft. diameter, 
Etc,. Ete. Heavy Castings, in Gray Iron 
or Semi Steel. 


Farrel Foundry and Machine Co., 
ANSONIA. CONN. 


Have you connecting machines whose 
relative speeds need correcting ? 


If so, you can save big money on pulley expenses by using our 
expansion pulleys. They can be put on any shaft and are easily and 
instantly adjusted by means of hand wheels. A big output accounts 
for these. 


Low Prices on Expansion Pulleys. 


i8in. to 22in. diameter $32.50 28in. to 32in. diameter $42.50 
23in. to 27in. " 37.50 32in. to 36in. ee 47.50 


THE TAYLOR & FENN CO., 
Machinists and Founders Hartford, Conn., U.S. A. 


ALEX ANDER& GARSED, Southern Agents, Charlotte, N.C. 
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Mill News. 


*Massachusetts, New Bedford. The New Bed- 
ford Textile Co., reported incorporated last week, 
will begin manufacturing at once in the Z. B. 
Davis building on Seneca St., in the quarters 
formerly occupied by the Crescent Mfg. Co. They 
will manufacture bands for textile purposes. The 
capital stock is $5,000. Matthew T. Glennon is 
president, and Chas. R. Gidley is treasurer. Both 
of these men were formerly connected with the 
Lambeth Rope Corp. of this city. 


*Massachusetts, North Brookfield. The two 
new mills to be built during the spring and 
summer for the Oxford Linen Mills will be used 
for carding and spinning and for a power house. 


*New Jersey, East Rutherford. The plush mill 
being started here by George Schmiedel of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., will be known as the Georgian Plush 
Mills. Manufacturing will begin about April 1 on 
lines of silk and cotton plush, which will be sold 
direct. The product will be dyed and finished. 


*New Jersey, Paterson. Franz C. Reinhardt has 
filed plan for his proposed $50,000 mill at Clay and 
Lewis Sts. 


New York, New York City. The Renke Swiss 
Lace Works have been incorporated with capital 
stock of $15,000 by Geo. T. Renke. »resident, and 
Wm. Corsa, treasurer. Mr. Renke will attend to 
the buying and superintend the plant. They will 
dye and refinish all sorts of textiles. 


New York, Troy. Cluett, Peabody & Co. will 
build a bleachery on Peebles Island. The bleach- 
ery proper will be 2 stories high, with basement, 
290 by 100 ft. A 4-story and basement storehouse 
will be erected, 50 by too ft. Contract for con- 
struction work has been awarded to the Torring- 
ton Building Co. of Torrington, Conn. A. E. 
Cluett is the engineer for Cluett, Peabody & Co., 
and is in charge of building operations and ar- 
rangements for equipment. 


*Pennsylvania, Northampton. The Atlas-Port- 
land Cement Co. will not manufacture the cotton 
cloth to be used in their new bag plant, at least 
not for the present, but will buy osnaburg in the 
open market. The material is to be printed and 
converted into bags at the mill now under con- 
struction, which will have capacity of 1,000,000 
bags per month. Their purchasing agent’s office 
is located at 30 Broad St., New York City. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The San-Knit-ary 
Bleachery has been incorporated under the laws 
of Delaware with capital stock of $20,000. Simon 
Friedberger, the well known textile manufacturer 
of Philadelphia, who is president of the San-Knit- 
ary Textile Mills, manufacturers of towels, etc., is 
president and general manager of the new cor- 
poration. They have purchased the old-estab- 
lished dyeing plant of John Doak’s Sons, 2612-22 
North Front St., and after extensive alterations 
and additions, will operate it as a bleachery, han- 
dling hosiery, underwear, yarns, towels and all 
kinds of knit goods. They will specialize on fast 
colors on hosiery and knitted fabrics 
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Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Janero Dye 
Works are fitting up the dyehouse in rear of the 
buildings at 3d and Huntingdon Sts. with machin- 
ery for the dyeing of tops in the ball, backwashed 
and gilled, which they claim saves recombing, 
making a specialty of fast blacks and colors. The 
plant is also equipped for printing tops by the 
Vigoureux system. The plant is expected to be 
in operation within a week. Auguste Friedrichs, 
Jr., is the owner. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Courtraj Linen 
Thread Co., Inc., Elizabeth and Unity Sts., Frank- 
ford, are making extensive improvements to their 
plant, which it is said will cost them in the neigh- 
borhood of $100,000 when finished. They are at 
present having erected a new two-story brick dye 
and bleach house, 80 by 40 ft., and have installed 
new boilers and engines, polishing and finishing 
machinery, and a number of new twisters. These 
improvements, it is claimed, are only preliminary 
to other additions which are to be made within 
a short time. 


*Tennessee, Memphis. The Memphis Bag Co, 


whose plant was destroyed by fire, will rebuild at 
once. M. M. Bosworth is buyer. 





Lanky vs. Yankee. 


[At a meeting of the British Cotton Growing 
Association held in Manchester last week (ist 
March), it was decided to ask the operatives to 
contribute one penny per month. ] 


Neaw, then, yo’ speculators at t’other side o’ th’ 
Say, 

Yo’ chaps ’at reck for nowt at o’, as long as yo’ 
mak’ hay, 

Yo’ thieves an’ robbers, waxing fat on th’ bread 
o’ th’ hungry poor, 

Stond eawt o’ th’ road o’ honesty—eawr British 
Cotton Grower. 

We'’n had yo’r fingers at eawr throats until we'n 
gasped for breath, 

But neaw we’n pood eawr jackets off we meon to 
feight to t’ death; 

It owt to bi to t’ death o’ yo’, yo’ scum o’ devilish 
greed, 

Why should yo’ cumber th’ greawnd at 0’? What 


worth’s eawr Christian creed? 


A millionaire, unsatisfied an’ playin’ th’ devil's 
part! 

\ microscope waint find his soul, his conscience 
nowt ’ll smart, 

A granite-hearted scoundrel polluting th’ air we 
breathe! 

An’ cringing cowards ’at we are, his brow we 
laurel wreathe. 

Nay, nay, we’re noan o’ cowards! There’s pluck 7’ 
Lankysheer, 

For th men an’ th’ mesthurs hand in hand han’ 
fowt for mony a year, 

We're feightin’ yet, but conno’ win unless theau 
does thi share— 

It’s nobbut brass con feight wi’ brass. Say, hasta 
owt to spare? 
—J. J. Wild, in the Cotton Factory Times. 
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Cut Your Light Bills 


You can have more natural light in your plant, and reduce your 
expenses on gas and electricity—as well asthe liz ibility of mistakes 


’ 
By Using Rice’s Mill White 
on your walls and ceilings. It makes a permanent coating; 
enamel gloss finish; can be washed; does not hold dust. 


FREE OFFER—We will send a 


gallon of Rice’s Mill White free t 
iny mill owner willing 


lo 
to pay expressage and mention this publication. 


U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., Dept. “A” 


, ROV IDE NCE, R. I. 


PERFECT Cooper Hewitt 
HUMIDIFYING | (W—-Camps 


FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


With the Koerting System 

various methods. ar em. 

ployed to obtain ‘Perfect Humidi- 
fying.” 


By the Central Chamber System 


water is atomized -torn into the finest atoms, 

like mist, by Koerting spray nozzles installed ina 

entral chamber in which air is put under pressure, 

s becoming thoroughly saturated—humidified— 
en stributed to the rooms desired 

hamber system also combines heating 

winter, and ventilating and air 


1e 6-HH illustrates the various other 
i will be sent on request to anyone in- 
timates furnished on request 


Write for Catalog 6-HH, 


SCHUTTE & KOERTING CO. Common foresight 


12th and Thompson Sts., Philada. should dictate using an illuminant 


most nearly approaching daylight. 

NE v y Gam, a — Cooper Hewitt Lamps come nearer meet ng this require- 
Boston, 9 16 Rneasite Bide ment than any other illuminant. The light is diffused, 
’ ne ee Bldg. — like daylight, causing no deep sh: dows. Its pecu 
ay Ee: tains ee. iar quality of magnifying objects is of special value in 
‘ ian, catia textile mills. The current cost for Cooper Hewitt Lamps 
is one half that for “ sand tungstens, and one fifth that 

for incandescents, For particulars see Circular 60, 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Company 
220 West 29th St., New York 


STAMPED STEEL BEAMS 


(Patented) 


MADE WITH STEEL BARREL. 


Great advantage over the old fashioned cast iron or wood. 


Stamped Steel Beams are up-to-date. 


FRANK MOSSBERC CO. 


See our special Reel, Spool and Beam Catalog. Attleboro, Mass. 
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Time Board for Dye Houses. 


The illustration shows a useful and simple device 
which is being distributed by the Tolhurst Ma- 
chine Works of Troy, N. Y. It is hung up near 
the tub or extractor and the hands are set at the 


Touuest MACHINE WORKS 
TROY. N.Y. 





time the load should be taken out and serves as a 

nvenient reminder to the operative. We under- 
stand that this may be had b¥ any manufacturer or 
dyer upon application to the Tolhurst Machine 
Works. 


— ——— eee 


0. F. Zurn & Co. Filling Orders Promptly. 


The large building of O. F. Zurn & Co., at 

The large buildings of O. F. Zurn & Co., at 
2736 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, which they have 
been occupying for the past year, was destroyed 
been occupying for the past year, were destroyed 
by fire on Saturday, March 26. In this plant, 
which was one of the best equipped of the kind 
in the country, the company manufactured oils, 
compounds and softeners which have been used 
for years by the general textile as well as the 
knitting trade, among whom they numbered many 
customers. The company desires to announce to 
the trade that notwithstanding this loss they have 
opened up offices at 2707 N. Broad S&t., which 
they will use temporarily until their old plant 
has been rebuilt, and are able to take care of 
rders promptly. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


Many Orders for Winders. 


The Oswald Lever Company, builders of textile 
machinery at Lehigh Ave. and Front St., Phila- 
delphia, have been receiving many orders for their 
new hosiery winder, the West being n 
extensive purchasers, with a good loc 
steadily coming in from the silk as wel 
manufacturers of cotton and woolen g 


ted as very 
1 ." 
al trade 
l as the 


——_ -~——@ - —_-_—_ — a 
To Exploit the South. 


President Finley recently announced that the 
Southern Railway will in the near future, through 
its Land and Industrial Department, again enlarge 
the publicity and promotion work which it has car- 
ried on for the development of the country 
reached by its lines. It was necessary to curtail 
this work somewhat following the business de- 
pression of 1907, on account of both general and 
special conditions. It is now felt that not only 
the business conditions in the country, but the 
local situation in the Southeast, warrants a larger 
campaign for the location of industries, the bring- 
iug of new settlers, and a general development 
work, that is the resumption in full of the com- 
pany’s efforts to build up the Southeast, 

In carrying out this policy, there will be a larger 
use of the trade, agricultural, and other news- 
papers and periodicals of the North and West, the 
publication of many special pamphlets, exhibits t 
many Northern fairs, and a larger work in North- 
ern Europe. The Southern has found that one of 
the best methods of publicity is in the exhibits of 
the products of its territory at the larger fairs 
held in the North and West, and more attention 
than ever will be paid to this line of work. The 
South will be advertised in Northern European 
countries by the circulation of specially prepared 
matter, and by the use of newspapers, in a way 
that is consistent with our immigration laws and 
as is permitted by the laws of the respective coun- 
tries. 


The Southern has maintained for some years a 
European agency of its Land and Industrial De- 
partment, with headquarters in London, which will 
carry on the prosecution of active efforts to in- 
terest land seekers and investors from that side 
of the ocean in the South. The most thorough 
cooperation possible is to be given to local busi- 
ress and other organizations in the development 
of the various communities along the Southern 
system. 


isles icc 
Personals. 

J. H. Wright has accepted the position as over- 

er of knitting at the Whitehead Hosiery Mills, 


Burlington, N. ¢ He was formerly employed as 
knitting machine fixer at the Wis 
Company, Paducah, Ky. 





lom Hosiery 


Mrs. Julia Charbonneau, forelady of the finish- 
ing department of the N. E. Knitting Company, 
Winsted, Conn., has severed her connection with 
that company. She was presented with a gold 
watch and an umbrella as a token of the high 
regard in which she was held. Her successor is 


Miss Minnie Moquin, who comes from Cohoes, 
Mu: 
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EXCELSIOR | It Pays to Buy Your LARD 
WOOL OH, | meet, 


softening products for wool, cotton, wool and cotton mixed. 
Eliminates the scouring process and ‘effects large saving in time 


andsoap. They will not gum in the cards. 
COMPOU N D Write for prices and particulars. Soap 


Tallow 


and COTTON) “THE Burckhardt CONIHAY | kamen 


SOFTENER Established 1841 CINCINNATI, O. Etec. 


ASHWORTH BROS., 


———MANUFAOTURERS 0F——— 


Card Clothing of Every Description 


FALL, RIVER, MASS. 


DIXON PATENT STIRRUP ADJUSTING SADDLE 
1,200,000 pairs now in use 
Best Saddle for Top Rolls of Spinning Frames 
Send Samples 
DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. 


Manufacttrers of all kinds of Saddles, Stirrups and Levers 


Made of paper and wood, 
Needs no cevers, __.—~< 


= QIATTEE “BROTHERS 0 NPANY, 
OXFORD. MAS}. 


wM. H. KNOWLES Hi. WIDMAYER, JR. 


WOM H. KNOWLES & CO. 


Union and Front Sts., New Bedford, Mass. 


LOOM REEDS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


Mill Supplies. Top Roll and Clearer Coverers. 
Soldered Reeds for Silk Weaving a Specialty. 


Dobbins Soap Mig. Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Makers of Soaps Especially Adapted tor All Kinds o! Textile Mfrs. Use. Send for Sample. 
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Mill News. 


North Carolina, Mountain Island. On April 1 
the new Armon Mfg. Co. will take over the mill 
now operated by the W. & J. Knox Net & Twine 
Co., and will make yarns, seine twine, rope, hose 
cord, etc. The plant contains 10,000 spindles, com- 
plete yarn dyeing equipment and is operated by 
water power. It is expected new spinning and 
twisting equipment will be added. The Armon 
Mfg. Co. has capital stock of $150,000. C. E. 
Hutchison, treasurer of the Nims Mfg. Co., and 
president and treasurer of the Woodlawn Mfg. Co. 
of Mt. Holly, is president and treasurer of this 
company. R. F. Craig is superintendent and with 
Mr. Hutchison atends to the buying. The prod- 
uct will be sold direct and through agents. This 
mill was formerly known as the W. J. Hooper 
Mfg. Co., then as the Catawba Electric Power Co., 
and last as the W. & J. Knox Net & Twine Co. 


Pennsylvania, Reading The Reading Cotton 


Mills, recently sold by Garner & Co. to Joseph 
Bancroft & Sons Co. of Wilmington, Del., have 
been started up by the new owners. A number of 


improvements are contemplated. 


*North Carolina, Newton. D. M. Ausley, rep- 


resenting the Statesville Loan & Trust Co., has 
bought the Newton Hosiery Mills, formerly opet 
ated by D. J. Carpenter. The Statesville Loan & 
Trust Co. held a mortgage of $20,000 on the 
property It is said the-plant will be started up 


within a few days. 


Tennessee, Knoxville. A new company has 
been organized under the style of the Appalachian 
Mills, with capital stock of $50,000 and has leased 
a building at Richards and McGhee Sts., which 
will be equipped for manufacturing men’s ribbed 
underwear. Elmer Tator and R. N. Lotspiech, 
superintendent and treasurer respectively, were 
recently in Philadelphia making arrangements for 
purchasing machinery. The other officers are M. 
D. Arnold, president, and M. G. Thomas, man- 
ager and buyer. Mr. Thomas was formerly super- 
intendent of the Magnet Knitting Mills of Clinton, 
Tennessee, and resigned this position to organize 
the new Appalachian Mills. The initial equipment 
will be 20 latch-needle knitting machines and 25 
sewing machines, with complete bleaching and 
dyeing departments Arrangements have been 
made to operate by electric power and to sell the 
production direct. 





Tennessee, Lenoir City. The Holston Mfg. Co. 
has decided to increase its capital stock from $250,- 
000 to $350,0co and build the proposed addition. 
This will give a large increase in the output. 





New York, Brooklyn. The Hygeia Knitting 
Mills have been incorporated with capital stock of 
$25,000 by Chas. J. Wolfrei, Albert Ryder and 
Frank E. Loughran. The new corporation will 
take over the business of the New York Eagle 
Knitting Mills of Brooklyn, and will start with 


$20,000 paid in. Mr. Ryder is at present superin- 
tendent of the New York Eagle Knitting Mills. 
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Holtzer-Cabot | 
Textile Motors i 


Are the most compact induction 


motors built. 
Where indi- 


vidual motors li 












































are mounted at 
one side of the if 
machine which 
they drive, the 
use of Holtzer- 
Cabot Motors 
saves valuable 
floor space, 
Ample start- 
ing torque and 
overload capacity. Very rugged shafts and 
bearings. Oil wells protected from flying 
particles. , 
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These Motors will reduce maintenance costs and 
increase outputs. 


The Holtzer-Cabot Elec. Co. 


Boston. Chicago. 
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Some People would 
rather pay out $468.- 
00 per year, in week- 
ly wages of $9.00, 
than invest less than 


© Feet 


wR Ree 


J-2 this amount in 







a portable 


elevator for 
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doing their 
piling and 
get better 
results, 

Would you? 


Economy Engineering Company 
(The Tiering or Piling Machine People) 
218 to 226 N. Jefferson St , CHICAGO 
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buacie ARLINGTON MACHINE Works ‘m2’ 


FINISHING ARTHUR BIRCH SEWING 
MACHINERY ARLINCTON HEICHTS, MASs. MACHINES 


S. @ D. Jack Spool 


Pat. Aug. 6th, 1906 


SWEET @ DOYLE, Mill Furnishers 
COHOES, Ns, We 

The only spool made that the barrel itself acts as 
asupport for the head. Note the recess in the 
head and the shoulder onthe barrel. Our Claim:— 
A perfectly SMOOTH HEAD.—NO SLIVERS.— 
A STIFF SPOOL.— The STRONGEST. — The 
LONGEST LIVED.—As CHEAP as the BEST.— 
Practically INDESTRUCTABLE. 


Thread and Silk a Fe O O L S of any description 


made from one piece, up to 6” long and 8 dia. 





We are located in the best white birch region. Our work and prices seem to 
satisfy the most particular customers. We can give any finish desired, Estimates 
furnished on samples submitted. 


E. L. TEBBETS SPOOL COMPANY, Locke’s Millis, Me. 


BELTED—STEAM —ELECTRIC em * gi 
“wicte HYDRO “asin VUE TEM isi sicas 
EXTRACTORS 


_THE KIND FOR HARD SERVICE— Taunton-New Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 
DIENELT & EISENHARDT, Inc. New Bedford, Mass. 


Howard and Thompson Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Our Guarantee: 


Superior Quality. Prompt Shipments. 


The Metallic Drawing Roil Co. Diehl Manufacturing Co., 


INDIAN ORCHARD, IIASS. ES es, a a 


NANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE 


Metallic Horls Electrical —— 


A line of 


Slow Speed 
Especially adapted for Cotton 
Mills. 25 to 33 per cent more Motors 
Production Guaranteed. 
Weight Reduced 33 to 50 per | Especially 
eent. No LeatherCovering Bill. | Adapted to 


Textile Work 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
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Miil News. 


*Alabama, Selma. Wm. R. Meadows and L. E. 
Jeffries, purchasers of the Estelle. Cotton Mills, 
have organized the Valley Creek Mills with capi- 
tal stock of $150,000 and will put the Estelle Cot- 
ton Mills in operation as soon as business condi- 
tions justify starting up. Mr. Jeffries is president 
of the new company, and Mr. Meadows, secretary, 
treasurer, general manager and buyer. The plant 
contains 10,816 ring spindles, 320 looms and is run 
by steam power. It has not been definitely de- 
cided what will be made, but probably 38 1/2-inch, 
64 by 64 convertibles and narrower cloths from the 
same yarns will be manufactured. The present 
outlook is that manufacturing will be started 
about October 1. 


Massachusetts, Holyoke. The new 6-story 
spinning mill of the Farr Alpaca Co., for which 
Samuel M. Green, Inc., of Springfield, are the en- 
gineers, has now reached the stage where they are 
putting on the roof. This mill is 365 feet long and 
133 feet wide. Probably the most complete sys- 
tem ever designed for cooling a mill will be in- 
stalled in this mill by the Carrier Air Conditioning 
Company. The system depends upon evaporation 
for the cooling effect, and is designed to keep the 
spinning room at a lower temperature than the 
outside on hot days. Mr. Stearns, the manager, 
and Mr. Green, engineer, of this plant, several 
years ago did some experimenting on cooling by 
evaporation, having equipped one of their weave 
sheds with a central system of spraying which has 
been very successful. Since then they have 
bought equipments for two other weave sheds 
from the Carrier Air Conditioning Company, so 
this spinning mill equipment makes the third 
order. 

New York, Stottville. 
Providence, R. I., have purchased the plant of the 
Stott Woolen Co. The price paid has not been 
made public. They will operate the plant under 
the name of the Atlantic Mills. There will be no 
change at present in the equipment, product or 
management. 


Connecticut, Jewett City. The new weave shed 
of the Ashland Cotton Company, which was de- 
signed by Lockwood, Greene & Co., engineers, is 
nearing completion. Mr. Grosvenor Ely, agent 
for this company, bought for this mill through his 
engineers, the Carrier System, although he had 
only recently equipped his spinning mill with one 
of the older types of humidifiers, 

Connecticut, New Haven. The capital stock of 
the Cott-A-Lap-Co. has been increased from $10,- 
ooo to $60,000. They are dyers and finishers of 
burlaps, canvases, ete., for wall coverings and 
draperies. 

*Connecticut, Norwich. Officers have been 
elected by the new Saxton Woolen Co. as follows: 
L. J. Saxton, president; C. A. Saxton, secretary, 
and L. H. Saxton, treasurer. The capital stock is 
$75,000. As noted previously, this new corpora- 
tion takes over the plant of the Clinton Mills Co. 

*Connecticut, Norwich. Alfred Neubergtr has 
decided not to locate a new silk plant at Nor- 
wich, as proposed He has become connected 
with the Lehigh Valley Silk Mill of South Beth- 
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Philadelphia 
Textile School 


TWENTY-SIXTH SEASON 


Oldest in America 
Most Complete in the World 


Endorsed by the Leading 
Educators and Manutacturers 


Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Silk 


Instruction given in Designing, Weaving, Carding, 
Spinning, Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing 






















Special Courses in 
Textile Chemistry and Dyeing 


For illustrated 
Year Book and other information, address 










E. W. France, Director, 


Broad and Pine Streets - - + = Philadelphia 


NeW 

Bedford 
Textile 
oonOO| 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


Day and Evening 
Instruction in 


Picking, 
Carding, 
Combing, 
Spinning, 
Warp 
Preparation, 


Weaving, 
Designing, 
Knitting, 
Chemistry 
and Dyeing. 





Address 


New Bedford Textile School 


New Bedford, Mass. 
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Dr. CHAS. F. McKENNA, Hudson Terminal, 50 Church St., New York City 


Consulting Chemist and Chemical Engineer 


Materials a Specialty. Processes——Economies— Inspection. 


Joun E. Kenprick, President Mykon Fisn, Treasurer. M.C Fisn, Secretary 


American Supply Co. 


Manufacturers of Reeds, Harness, Belting and General [ill Supplies 


We make a specialty of Harness for American Warp Drawing-in Machine 
OFFICE and STORE—135-137 Washington St., Providence, R.I. 


FACTORIES—Central Falls, R.I., and Fall River, Mass. 


i] , 
NTI SILLA } Caps 
pl Le & Fr. VR nase : 
DOUBLING and SPOOLING MACHINES | Yhrochincry 
LAWRENCE, MASS. ete 


Repairs 


of aul kinds 


An Essential to the >... 
Weave Room 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS 


S.A. FELTON & SON Co. “scuzst=er, The Loom Duster 


Steel Heddle Manufacturing Co. 


2110-18 W. Allegheny Ave , Phila., Pa. 


, Manufacturers of 


STEEL HARNESS and FRAMES 


) For England, Ireland, Etc., Thomas E. Power & Co., Bradford, England 
Sole Selling Agents ss ae 
\ For Japan and China, Shewan Tomes & Co_, 10-12 Broadway, N.Y. City 


WM. M. P. BOWEN, Pres’t. AMOS M. BOWEN, Treas. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


MAKERS OF STANDARD 


Spinning and Twisting Travelers 
of every description. Wire Specialties of All Kinds. 


92 Westfield Street, - - PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Shaw’s “ Victor” Travelers 


Manufactured by 


VICTOR SHAW RINC TRAVELER CO. 


Incorporated 1899. 
23 Sabin Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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PERSONALS 





Personals. 


Abraham Hey died at his home, 357 So. Main 
St., Woonsocket, R. I., after a brief illness. Mr. 
Hey had been overseer of weaving at the Dunn 
Worsted Co. of Woonsocket for several years. 
He was a member of the Woolen & Worsted 
Overseers’ Association and the “Woodmen” of 
America. The pall bearers were W. E. Chamber- 
lain, H. C. Wagner, F. P. Gallagher, Wm. R. 
Dailey, Rudolph Kessel and Chas. Campbell, the 
overseers who had known Mr. Hey for somé time. 
Among the handsome floral tributes was a large 
wreath of choice flowers with inscription Rody 
Camp No. 7,727, a broken circle, a pillow and 
mixed flowers. Burial was at Pascoag. R. I. 


Clark B. Saunders, overseer of the wet finishing 
department at the Burlington Mills, Winooski, Vt., 
died at his home, 92 E. Allen St., March 6, of 
tuberculosis. Mr. Saunders had been employed at 
the Burlington Mills for over two years and had 
also been employed in mills in Maine and New 
Hampshire. He was a member of Hamilton 
Lodge, I. O. O. F., of Burlington, and Lodge 54, 
F. & A. M., of North Vassalboro, Me. His re- 
mains were taken to Westerly for interment. 


E. A. Kisro, boss finisher at the Slater Woolen 
Company, Webster, Mass., was surprised by a 
number of his friends on his thirty-eighth birthday, 
Saturday evening, March 12. He was presented 
with a handsome smoking set, a box of choice 
cigars and a quantity of cut glass ware. Mr. 
Adams Lane made the presentation speech in be- 
half of the friends present. Mr. Kisro responded 
in a very appropriate manner. There were guests 
from Worcester, Putnam, Providence, Fitchburg, 
Leominster, Clinton and Franklin. Fostmans’ 
Qaurtet furnished both vocal and instrumental 
music throughout the evening. A bountiful line of 
refreshments were served. 


Frank E. Mencer, general manager of the Ohio 
Yarn Mills Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has called 
on builders of textile machinery in Lowell, Boston 
and Worcester, in the interest of the company, and 
purchased necessary machinery, which he had 
shipped to Cleveland. This machinery was added 
on account of the increase in business which is 
being done at this mill. This mill is running day 
and night on yarns for. underwear and _ hosiery 
mills. 


William Harrop, superintendent of the N. E. 
Cotton Yarn Company, Taunton, Mass., has been 
transferred to the Rotch Mills, New Bedford, 
Mass., to succeed Robert Schofield. Charles W. 
Young of New Bedford, Mass., has taken the po- 
sition at Taunton, Mass., vacated by Mr. Harrop. 
Mr. Young has been overseer at the Bennett 


Mills. 


Wm. Buckley, overseer of the blue dyeing at the 
Clyde Print Works, Providence, R. I., has re- 


signed. His successor is Ernest Lamoureux. 


Geo. L. Colburn, for the past six years prin- 
cipal of the mechanical department of the New 
Bedford Textile School, New Bedford, Mass., has 
resigned to accept a position with the Boston 
Gear Works, Quincy, Mass. 













Gilbert 
Wood 
Split 

Pulleys 


Saginaw 
Manufacturing 
Company 
SAGINAW, MICH., U, S. A. 
New York Branch, 88 Warren Street. 
Chicago Branch, 105-109 North Canal Street. 
Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities. 
Cable Address: Engrave. A BC and Lieber’s Code s 























































Self-Contained 
Noiseless 
No Gears 
Does Not Throw 
or Spill Oil 


Its motion is positive and there is no variation in angular 
velocity. The Friction Loss is from 7 to io per cent. which is 
less than an ordinary countershaft. 


T. R. ALMOND MFC. CO. 
ASHBURNHAM, MASS. 


Reliance 


and 


Sea Lion 
( Waterproof ) 
Guaranteed Leather Belting 
Pure Oak Tanned 


Chicago Belting Company 
Chicago 


New Orleans 
Portland, Ore. 


Philadelphia 
New York, 71 Dey St. 








FORTY -ONE of the largest textile mills in America 
are using the 


Statesman 100% Pure Paint 
and Mill-Light Gloss Enamel 


Isn’t this significant? Samples furnished, 


Charles H, Brown Paint Co.,188-190 Montague St., Brooklyn, N.Y, 





OO 


Established 1796 





Special shaped carbon, black diamond, pointed tools for 
turning paper, rag,corn husk andcotton calender rollis, 
hard rubber, fibre, etc. Manufactured by 


Thos. L. Dickinson, Successor te John Dickinson, 64 Nassau St. 
New York City. 
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CALDER MACHINE WORKS THE BALLARD CUTTER 
y Are, see) We Manufacture os : ‘ 
— oe i dok a 

i NG and not the 

eee . oe EARNING that 

Caps Te ate makes people rich. 

Tubes nif What ONE Bal- 

and all parts for = lard will SAVE you 

Sak Spinning. ° a year, is enough to 


make some people 


Spindles and h: : 
Flyers of every “eee 


i | description H. MAIMIN, Sole Agent 


paired. 


420 North Third St., Phila. Pa. 


Philadelpnia, Penna. 
Branches : NewYork, Baltimore, Detroit, Knoxville 


NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 PEARL ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


BCBRAIDING MACHINERY 


ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS. 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS, 


SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 


AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS. 


Steel J. WALDER, - - Paterson, N. J. 
a MAIL Reeds, Harnesses, Lingoes, Shuttles and Quills 


Liberal Discount to Dealers 


BALING 


PRESSES 


For flexible materials, woolens, sheeting, blankets, overalls, 
waste, etc., for shipping and storing. 

Simplicity of construction enables anyone to successfully oper- 
ate our belt, electric, hydraulic or hand.power presses. 

Steel constructed, strong, rapid and obtaining greatest com- 

pression with the least power. 

Our chainless toggle system is superior to any other type and 
requires 70 per cent. less power for operation. 

Automatic time and labor saving devices, saves cost of main- 
tenance and guarantees long life. 

Requires little floor space and produces most compact bale. 

We build a variety of thirty styles and sizes to meet require- 
ments. Write for Catalogue. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 
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The 1910 Knit Goods Directories are Ready. 


The American Directory of the Knitting Trade for 
1910; compiled by the Textile World Record; 
634 pages; 4 textile maps; Lord & Nagle Co., 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia, publish- 
ers. Price $1.50. 


The American Directory of the Knitting Trade 
in the United States and Canada for 1910 has been 
issued and can be supplied immediately upon 
order. This is the 28th annual edition and it is a 
large improvement over any directory of the knit- 
ting trade previously compiled. 

In its preparation the best efforts of the most 
efficient organization engaged in textile directory 
work have been put forth. The field has been 
covered thoroughly and promptly and the informa- 
tion given is brought close to the date of publica- 
tion, insuring a high degree of accuracy. This 
will be appreciated by directory users. 

Each year the book has been made more com- 
plete, accurate and useful and this year the large 
number of new concerns added necessitated the 
employment of a new style of type and arrange- 
ment in order to prevent the book from becoming 
too large. Special mention should be made of the 
lists of jobbers and wholesalers of knit goods. 
About 1,000 new firms have been listed in this 
section which have never been listed previously in 
any textile directory. 

A brief synopsis of contents of this Directory, 
familiarly known as “The Red Book” by the knit- 
ting trade, is given below: 

Full report of every knitting mill in the United 
States and Canada arranged alphabetically by 
states and towns, giving capitalization; names of 
the officers, including superintendent and buyer; 
kind of goods made; number of knitting machines, 
whether latch or spring needle; number of sewing 
machines; whether the mill dyes, bleaches or fin- 
ishes; kind of power; number employed; selling 
agent; kind and sizes of yarn bought. a. 

Special copyrighted maps of the mill districts, 
showing the cities and towns where there are knit- 
ting mills. It is indexed so any town may be 
quickly found. 

Carefully classified index of manufacturers ac- 
cording to kind of goods made. All the manufac- 
turers of the same kind of goods are grouped 
together. 

Alphabetical index of manufacturers giving the 
page number where full report of mills may be 
found. 

List of dyers, bleachers, finishers, printers, etc., 
making a specialty of knit goods work. 

Manufacturers’ selling agents and commission 
merchants handling knit goods; the name of the 
person in charge of the knit goods department is 
given. When a concern is sole agent or special 
selling agent for certain mills the names of the 
mills sold for follow the agents’ names 

New York buyers of knit goods for out of town 
jobbers and large retailers; buyers are arranged 
alphabetically with the jobbers and retailers bought 
for arranged under the name of the buyer. The 
arrangement is such that jobbers may easily be 
distinguished from retailers. 


List of jobbers of knit goods, telling the kind of 
goods handled and the name of the buyer, with the 
New York address. 

Department stores and large retailers handling 
knit goods, with the names of the knit goods buy- 
ers and the address of the New York office. 

An index of machinery and supplies used in the 
manufacture of knit goods. also yarn dealers sup- 
plying knitting yarn. 

The American Directory of the Knitting Trade 
in the United States and Canada is a handy size 
for the pocket and combines in one book all lists 
of manufacturers of and dealers in all knitted 
fabrics. It can be obtained of the publishers, Lord 


& Nagle Co., 144 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
The price is $1.50. 


The Knit Goods Trade for 1910; compiled by the 
Textile World Record; Lord & Nagle Co., 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia, publish- 
ers. Price $1.00. 

The Knit Goods Trade contains only the lists 
in the American Directory of the Knitting Trade 
which are useful to the selling end of the industry; 
that is, selling agents, New York buyers, jobbers, 
department stores and large retailers. Its publi- 
cation was suggested by the practice among sales- 
men of tearing out of directories the lists which 
they use in order to avoid carrying the whole 
book. This practice was expensive and gave lists 
in an unsatisfactory condition, but was the only 
course open to salesmen who had no place for 
heavy directories. 

In issuing this book the publishers have kept in 
mind the demand for a book giving all lists re- 
quired, and nothing more, with the added require- 
ment of giving these lists in a form with the mini- 
mum of weight and bulk. 


The Knit Goods Trade contains the following 
departments: 

Jobbers of knit goods, telling the kind of goods 
handled and the name of buyers, with New York 
address. This department of jobbers gives hun- 
dreds of names which have never been listed pre- 
viously in any textile directory, making the most 
complete list of jobbers in existence. 

New York buyers of knit goods for out of town 
jobbers and large retailers; buyers are arranged 
alphabetically, with the jobbers and retailers 
bought for arranged under the name of the buyer. 
The arrangement is such that jobbers may easily 
be distinguished from retailers. 

Manufacturers’ selling agents and commission 


merchants handling knit goods; the name of the 
person in charge of the knit goods department is 
given. When a concern is sole agent or special 


selling agent for certain mills the names of the 
mills sold for follow the agents’ names 

Department stores and large retailers handling 
knit goods, with the names of the knit goods buy- 
ers and the address of the New York office. 

The Knit Goods Trade is bound in cloth with 
flexible covers. The book is ready for immediate 
delivery and can be obtained of the publishers, 
Lord & Nagle Co., 144 Congress St.. 


. Boston, 
Mass. Price $1.00. 
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Does it pay? 


Does it pay to use the product of modern 
thought? ‘That it does is evident on every hand. 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 


is a progressive article. To the fact that its work 
is an improvement on the work of other chemi- 
cals is due its success and rapidly increasing 
popularity. 

You are taking advantage of the opportu- 
nities offered in other lines, but how about your 
soda account? If you are not using Wyandotte 
Textile Soda you are losing advantages which 
are enjoyed by those who do. We also manufac- 
ture Wyandotte Concentrated Caustic Ash, which 


This Trade Mark Card for some purposes we recom- 


[ “wpandotte” | mend as strongly as we do Wy- 
| ‘|= cams Gn | andotte Textile Soda for others. 
| Think it over and we believe 
you will see the wisdom of ask- 
ing your supply house to ship 
you Wyandotte Textile Soda. 
Further information gladly 
| a eye given on request. 
cit, 648 


i aren 
in every waaae. 


The J.B. FORD COMPANY, Sole Mfrs , Wyandotte, Mich., U.S.A. 


| 
| 


This Soda has been awarded the Highest Prize wherever exhibited. 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES IN THE FRICE OF WOOL TO DATE. 


The Wool Market. maintained, it is reported that some tired owners 

: of wool hz — pee eee ii 
Business on worsted wools has been at a stand- s woo! Rave cut prices to move the property. 
still with quotations stationary by reason of the [hese cases are the Seep etary er ew ony and in the 


es ; . absence of siness quotations are largely nom- 
firmness of foreign markets and the fact that the ‘ . ice of business qu — ee 
ae ae inal. 
stock of foreign wool in this country is in strong 
_—_>—-- —-——- 
hands. Were it not for these two factors there 


would be a break in the market because there is Mill News. 
no domestic demand for worsted wool, and the 






*Tennessee, Ooltewah. About $8,000 has been 


. 
takings of carded woolen manufacturers are too subscribed toward the $20,000 necessary for the : 
small to hold up the market. Moreover the P!oposed Ooltewah Hosiery Mill. The men in. ‘ 
sail “tsnteiliaile, ddl aitia” aia cites sheath terested are all prominent in this vicinity. J. S. ; 
ardet¢ Ole luis are Sing a considerfra e an- . c . ". . . 

, : — Marshall is a merchant of Apison, P. M. Cate is : 


tity of the finer grades of carpet wool, so that the 


) eerie Se | RTE TET 


=e 


a merchant of this place, A. Green is a large prop- 
amount of regular clothing wool used by them is erty owner, and T. S. Stoker is cashier of the 











‘ sad : le — 
comparatively small. There is very little contract- Ooltewah Bank. 
ing in the West for wool on the sheep’s back, and *Virginia, Suffolk. The Bell Hosiery Mills, of 
; <s , ; ; = a » fall Patio uaiebai neentee | 
it is believed that the views of growers and buy- Inc., a1 mm  Opereucn. (wenty-four knitting it 
; x . : machines have been installed and a 50-h. p. boiler 3 
ers will be so far apart as to result in a large pro- ae : : j 
: : sg and engine form the power equipment. R. H. 
portion of the new clip being consigned. While Rawles is president, and James L. Bell, treasurer, 
public quotations on Western wool have been well superintendent and buyer. 





INVESTIGATE tiar bors Perrecr work 
The Delahunty 


Circulating type of machine for Bleaching Rawstock, Yarns 
and Warps, Dyeing the Vat Colors, Sulphurs, Indanthrines, 
Ciba, and Algol Dyes will prove to you, as it has proven to 
others, that it is the only machine that does perfect work. 


DELAHUNTY DYEING MACHINE CO. 


General Office, Pittston, Pa. Southern Agents, Alexander and Garsed. 
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A Moral in 
= 


@ You'll find belting of this 
sort in your mill. You can't 
get full power out of a belt that 
turns up on the edges and 
transmits with only one side. 
@ There’s a solution to this 
problem. 


q@ It will take a little time and 
study on your part—you must 
learn to know belt values, so 
that you can protect yourself 
against deliveries of goods of 
this character. 


q@ Let us be your tutors and 
show you our specifications for 
cutting, stretching and curry- 
ing leather belting. 


q@ It will bea revelation to you 
whether you buy belting from 
us or not. The knowledge we 
can give you will protect you. 
Once you have that knowledge, 
we ll take our chances for busi- 
ness with the rest. 


Send for sample copy of 


Phoenix Specifications. 


Belly Belting. 


NEW YORK LEATHER BELTING CO. 
Main Office, 51 Beekman St., New York. 
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CHART SHOWING KANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON TO DATE. 


The Cotton Market. 


Prices have returned to the 15 cent mark in spite 
of the general decrease in consumption. This is a 
year in which the small crop causes the mills to 
tun on short time because of high prices. Reports 
of short time have affected the market but little, 
and it becomes plainer as the months pass that 
the cotton mills are facing a serious shortage in 
raw material. The prospects of the next crop are 
causing much anxiety owing to existing condi- 
tions, but at this time estimates are of but little 
value. The movement into sight from Sept. 1 to 
March 25 is reported by the “Chronicle” for a 
series of years as follows: 


Year. Bales. 
1909-10, Mar. 25 8,980,849 
1908-09, Mar. 27 . 11,618,222 
1907-08, Mar. 28 9,746,957 
1906-07, Mar. 20 were © 
EOOS-00, Dear. 30 occ iceesic sid ue en Teper 
TOOR-OS, MAP. FI occc cece vecs sc cKQ4GOO33 


FOR THE TEXTILE TRADE 


PAPER neers 
WEIMAR BROS. Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 


The same authority estimates the world’s visible 
stock on March 25 at 4,229,872 bales, as compared 
with 5,106,071 bales on the corresponding date in 
1909, 4,466,497 bales in 1908, and 5,371,102 bales in 
1907. 


a 


Mill News. 


*Pennsylvania, Pottstown. It is reported that 
the Vaughan Knitting Co., whose mill was re- 
cently totally destroyed by fire, will erect a new 
building on the site which will be considerably 
larger than the one formerly used by them and in 
which they will install new and up-to-date machin- 
ery for the manufacture of men’s seamless half 
hose. 

*Pennsylvania, Royersford. Work has been 
started on foundations for the new mill of the 
National Underwear Co. of Spring City. Details 
of this enlargement were given last December 

Pennsylvania, Waynesboro. J. C. Roulette & 
Sons contemplate building an addition to their 
branch mill at this place, which is used only for 
finishing. The main plant and office is at Hagers- 
town, Md., where all business is done. 


4 
Get Samples and Prices 


LANE, 70 Warren St., New York 
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SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES. 


Phone Connections. 


Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Boomer & Boschert 


ARE THE STANDARD 


Hydraulic or Knuckle Joint 
Any Size Any Power 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 


2 338 West Water S., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
KNUCKLE JOINT Southern Agent, A.H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N.C HYDRAULIC. 


GARLAND HARNESSES 


ARE BEST FOR 


MACHINE DRAWING 


Our harnesses are especially well adapted for machine drawing because of 
the alignment of the eyes and their shape. The eyes always stand square 
throughout the length of the harness and they are of just the right length and 
opened just enough to produce the best possible results in machine drawing. 


Our harnesses are as near perfect for machine drawing as it is possible for a 
harness to be made. 


(c) Garland Mfg. Co. Saco, Me. 


Trane man Formerly Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, Maine. 


y THE BRANDEN RUBBER PUMP VALVE 
a Will Outlast Three Ordinary Valves. 
Made for hot or cold water or any fluid where rubber valves are used. By its construction 
will outlast several ordinary valves. A trial will demonstrate the truth of our statements. 


JOHNSTONE BLOW-OFF VALVE. A most durable and useful valve, 
Pressure and Vacuum Gages. Pop Safety Valves. 
Steam Engine Indicators. Whistles, Lubricators, Etc., Etc. 


CROSBY STEAM APPLIANCES ARE UNEXCELLED. 


CROSBY STEAM GAGE AND VALVE CO., 


Stores: Boston, New York, Office and Works: 
Chicago, London. BOSTON, MASS, 





Yarn Department. 
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GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE IN 


Cotton Yarn Market. 


The month of March has been very unsatisfac- 
tory not only to the yarn merchants, but to the 
spinners and manufacturers as well. The manu- 
facturer has had little or no demand for his 
goods, even though prices are based on lower fig- 
ures than those at which yarns are quoted today 
should dictate. He has had also, with few excep- 
tions, to face a sympathetic strike, which has 
either closed his mill or kept him in constant ap- 
prehension that it would be closed. A combina- 
tion of these two conditions does not cause buyers 
to take an active interest in the purchase of yarns. 
The recent strike was especially unfortunate for 
the upholstery mills, as they are at this time get- 
ting out their sample fabrics and to go astray in 
producing them would mean the loss of a sea- 
son’s business. The carpet mills were also seri- 
ously affected by this unfortunate condition, as 
they had but two weeks before adjusted a dispute 
with their weavers which had closed their mills for 
nearly five months. The textile workers, however, 
voted to return to work, and it is the general 
cpinion that the general strike which has been 
talked of for some time has been averted. 

The spinner is facing the problem of high priced 
cotton and low priced yarn. Middling uplands is 
selling at 15 cents, while 14s single warps, as an 
illustration, are selling at 20 cents. There seems 
to be little doubt but that the spinner is losing 
money on every pound of yarn he produces and 
that he would not be running today but for the 
sake of keeping his organization intact. 

The merchant also is competing with the worst 
competitor possible, having stocks of yarn on hand 


THE PRICE OF COTTON YARN TO DATE, 


not only in his warehouse but in the mills of the 
spinners. Consignments are frequent and spin- 
ners in many instances are calling for money re- 
gardless of the price which their stocks must 
bring. This condition on the one hand and indif- 
ference on the part of the buyers has forced prices 
down to the lowest possible figures within a 
decade, compared with the price of the cotton 
staple. There is a limit to everything, however, 
and there seems to be little doubt but that yarns 
have touched bottom and are ready for a turn. 

Knit goods manufacturers are still drawing from 
contracts previously placed and which will run out 
in June. Within the next few months a great 
many of the mills will be apt to buy yarns for fall 
delivery. Hosiery manufacturers are asking for 
yarns in coarse numbers with some little business 
being placed in lots of from five to ten thousand 
pounds in counts ranging from 1os to 16s at from 
21 to 22 cents for 1os. It is impossible to state 
what the demand will be when the knitter comes 
into the market for yarns, whether for large or 
small amounts. We quote as follows: 
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- THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO., 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Mercerized Cotton Yarns 


Novelty Yarns 
Cotton Warps 


Boucle, Bourette and Spirals, in Cotton, Wool 
Mohair and Silk. 


on Beams, Jack Spools and Tubes. 
and Printed. 


Gives the High Silk-Like Lus- 
tre in Knit Goods and Woven 
Fabrics. 


, Worsted, 


In Fancy, Twist, Colors 


Greene & Daniels Manufacturing Co., 


Combed, Carded and Gassed 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps 


Dye Sulphur Blacks Direct in Cops, Cones or Tubes. 


Colored and Bleached Yarns Furnished 
in any manner desired by the trade. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


MONUMENT MILLS, 


Manufacturers of 
White, Colored, Fancy 
and Double Twist 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 


Wu. C. Kc NSEND WALKER 


"Johnson & Walker 


COTTON YARNS 
A Notecuns bolaed 
Fen Eee PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ELIAS T. VANDECRIFT 


Successor to Ward & Vandegrift 


1 imZzer SI INDLES, 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, a and Flax Machinery. 
Manufacture rs and - »pairers. A » Flyers, Steel Caps, 
Bolsters, Steps, Tubes, Etc 


ELMER, sALEmM co., nN. J. 


-ISHED 1555 


John Epplers Machine Works, 629 Filbert St., Phila., Penna. 


fanufacturers o 


Latest Improved Cop Machinery 


of all kinds and 
Upright Knitting Machinery for Millinery 


Dress and Upholstery Trimmings 


COTTON WARPS 


4s to 60s. 


Cc. MOORE & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all kinds 
on hand and made to order 


S. W. Cor. Fifth and Market Sts., Phila. 


GRANT YARN Co., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON. 
40’s and above. 


YARNS “ay” 
mass. WARP S 
JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


Cotton Yarns 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Providence, Chicago, Philadelphia, New York 


The Merwin Paper Company 


Hartford, Conn. 


Press Papers and Fender Boards 


Corresponden 


Mills at Rainbow, Conn. 


ce Solicited 


Address Inquiries to Rainbow, Conn. 
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On cones, 3/4c. more up to 148; 1c. more from | JAMES E. MITCHELL c0., COM MERCHANTS | 
I5s to 22s; 1 1/2c. from 23s to 35s, and 2c. above 
that. | Zotton Yarns 
Eastern Two-Ply Skeins, Carded Peeler. 122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
I2s .. - 23 Brown Building, 185 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
14s 23/2 | 25 South Tryon Street, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
18s ; «me i 
20s , 3 | CATLIN & CO., ! 
24s a . 20 j P 
26s s ‘ . | C ; 
so ~* |Cotton arns | 
36s  - & 
40s ms » 34 345 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
45s . 38 | 67 Chauncy Street, BOSTON. 
: , | 128-130 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
50s we = 605 Medinah Temple, CHICAGO. , / 
55s . | lliaeialaitatantatiailattiaaatiecitsiaisaaiinlaaaieanaaainatin 
60s ooo 5! | William Whitman @ Co., 
Eastern Two-Ply Warps, Carded Peeler. | Commission Merchants 
ne : ~ 3 | COTTON AND WORSTED YARNS 
s 34 
a _ 38 BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. ATLANTA. 
i 2 | CHICAGO. BALTIMORE. ST.LOUIS. CHARLOTTE. 
2/608 3 . 5! t 
Card i Combed Peeler. Reverse Twist and A. D. Salkeld & Bro. i 
é € ombe< eele € Wis 2 an¢ 
ane 2 Ply. COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Sine . ae Dep’t Frep’kK Vietor & ACHELIS ' 
> goss... Cotton and Worsted Yarns i 
245 + 34 $o >) | 866 Broadway cor. Franklin St., NEW YORK i 
30s .40 > i ; 
36s “ 45 56 | ’ 
oe « 38| Fred Sternberg & Co. iW 
Ss = oe «5 OI , 
a oye 66 | 530 Broadway, - NEW YORK. oH 
60s o oy ie 72 | §gBROERIZED 
torceveen!CQ)TTON YARNS. 

The Philadelphia Market. : 
7s and coarser . 20! LUDWIG LITTAULER : 
8s and 9s - 2034 Yy |Tram, THROWN SILK, Organzine. yw { 
10s ia «ae ARTIFICIAL OR WOOD SILK. i 
12s i . 2it 5 A Plain, — d, a ee pared -“ other Poeescy A } 
145s - 22 R we Werded, Timnl acd Darker ton tems Bene ae R 
16s . 22% N Best Quality Harness Twine ; 7 
16s . ve 23 Ss Sul Throwing Mille BOONVILLE and YONKERS. Ss 
20s .. .« 23% ' 
aa. rae i \} 
24s . .. 24% 7, H. S. CONE, Direct Selling Agent , 
a . COTTON YARNS 
40S j .. 33 : 77 Worth Street, New York, N. Y. ’ 
50s . a 41 Representing 


Norwood Mfg. Co., Norwood, N. C. 
Linn Mills Co., Landis, N. C. 


Southern high grade mule yarn: 





Cones. 







LINES WANTED!!! 


By a hustling firm to sell on commission from 
Mills Direct. 
Cotton Piece Goods, Cotton Towels, Quilts, Hosiery 
and kindred lines. 
Best Facilities. Fine Show-room, 


H. P. Martz, 414 Broadway, New York. 
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&. T. Crocker, Pres. W. F. Stiles, Treas. 


SR ee es Be ae AAIL. 5 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Capacity, 45,000 Spindles. 


HIGH GRADE YARNS 


From Egyptian and Peeler Cottons, Carded or Combed, 
in Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools, Cops, 
Cones, Tubes, Single or Twisted. 


JENCKES SPINNING COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


COTTON YARNS 


CARDED and COMBED, in Nos. 10 to 120, from PEELER EGYPTIAN and SEA ISLAND COTTONS. 
MERCERIZED YARNS, IN SINGLE OR PLY, A SPECIALTY 


‘*A Southern Selling Agency for Southern Spinners.”’ 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Sales Co. 
Statesville, N.C. 
COTTON YARNS 


SKEINS, WARPS, CONES AND TUBES 
Philadelphia Office : 429 Drexel Building 


Century Cotton Mills 


Manufacturers of 


Hosiery Yarns 


Nos. 10s to 30s Sell Direct 
_ South Boston a Virginia 


F. W. MAURER & SONS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fringes, Tapes, Bindings, & Narrow Fabrics 


Office and Factory: WAYNE AVE. and BRISTOL STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 


LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 
HUGHES FAWCETT, 115 Franklin St, NEW YORK 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Line and Tow Yarns, 
For Weaving Purposes. 
Linen Jacquard ane Twines, 


ine Cotton Herness aud Heddle Twines, 
For Cotton, silk, Wooien and Carpet Manufacturers. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Authorized Capital $100,000 
W.A. Dickel, Pres. and Treas. 
Samuel Reid, Vice-Pres. anu Sec’y. 
I. B. Scovill Gen’l Mgr. and Supt. 


INDUSTRIAL MILLS CO. 
Jasper and Hundingdon Sts., Phila., Pa. 
anufacturers of 
NARROW FABRICS 
Special Att-ntion Paid to Plain and Far cy 
Spool Tapes and Stay Bindings. 


Knitting and Weaving 
YARNS. 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-Ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 
Large Assortment. 


Samples promptly furnished. 


William B. Charles, 


Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Cotton Yarns, Cotton Cloth, 
Silesia, Sateens, 


For the Underwear Trade. 

Lowell Meet the requirements 
of any cotton, 
Crayons or worsted mill. 


woolen 


EDWARD S. HYDE, 


May we send samples? 15 colors and white. 


226 CHESTNUT STREET, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


| Lowell Crayon Co., ,,rjis' Lowell, Mass. 


Trade Mark on every box. 
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Southern frame yarn, lower grades:— 


6s and 8s hie er eh wer ae Ore 203 
OR Nee ae ee eee ee . 

Eastern cones (high grade quality) :— 
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Skein yarn (mostly Southern) :— 
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14s and 20s .... Oe ee rd 
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20/2 22) 
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LINEN YARNS. 


There is practically no change in the condition 
of the linen yarn market, the demand for yarn in 
the home market still continues great and the 
scarcity of flax, especially in the high grade fibers, 
makes it impossible for the spinners to ask other 
than the prices which are now quoted. Business 
in Philadelphia has been at a standstill owing to 
labor troubles, which are now practically over, 
and there has been. very little business secured 
from mills using this grade of goods: 

Linen Knitting yarns. 
(“A” Quality.) 


35s Lea on cones Bea ethea teeters 5 .. 80-85 
50s Lea on cones shins Sey eter 
60s Lea on cones eos . +++ Q5-1.00 
80s Lea on cones oes .. 1,00-1.10 
gos Lea on cones ... J mowbvinccmnt Bukeriae 
100s Lea on cones ar  Dthale bole . 1.25-1.30 
110s Lea on cones eer ee ee 
120s Lea on cones Nat aa esa wc, S60 


HyDRATULIC 
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Mill News. 


*Georgia, Cornelia. Tht residents of Cornelia 
are subscribing liberally to the stock of the pro- 
posed cotton company, and it seems probable the 
effort to locate a mill here will be successful. 


*Georgia, Monticello. It is said that work will 
soon be started on the proposed $200,000 cotton 
mill to be located just outside the city limits of 
Monticello. 


North Carolina, Sanford. Extensive improve- 
ments are planned by the Sanford Cotton Mills. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


THUN & JANSSEN, 





READING, PA. 
Manfrs of BRAIDING MACHINES 


for making Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton Tapes. Underwear 
Braids, Shoe Laces, Spindle Banding, ete. Winders, Doublers, 
Measuring Machines, Reelers, Singeing aud Finishing Machinery, 
Special Machinery. 


BOSTON BRADFORD 
MASS. ENG. 


RICHARDS, ATKINSON & HASERICK 


IMPORTERS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
MILL SUPPLIES 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
“THE ARCADE" 


In universal Also 
Puse by thou- manufacturers 
sands of manu of Oil Stencil 
facturers and Board, Write 
shippers. for prices and 
samples. 


The Bradley Stencil Machine 


Makes stencils in half a minut, 
at reduced cost of {-10 cent 
each. Write for catalogue 
and price list. 







101 Beekman St. 
New York, U.S.A. 





You Save Enough Insurance 
to Pay for the Equipment. 


So it costs you NOTHING to have the AMERI- 
CAN WATCHMAN'S CLOCK. Fully approved 
by all insurance companies. We equip factories 
with Fire Ala:ms, Signals, etc., also Employee's 
Time Recorders, and Telephone Systems. Electrie 
Time Sy-tem consists of Master Regulator in office 
with secondary electric clocks throughout the mill, 
insuring accurate time, Send for particulars. 


Pettes & Randall Co.,150 Nassau St., New York 
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TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS ! ! Y ASK ABOUT OUR NEW 


TESTING 


MACHINE 


For testing the strength of Cloth, Paper, or any material you wish to know the strength and elasticity of. 


We also manufacture WARPERS and BEAMERS for Ribbons, Tapes and All Narrow Goods 


ge a me, 


65 Worth Street, New York 


MANUFACTURERS 0F 


rf 9 & | @ Y 99 BRAND NARROW FABRICS 
WEB, TAPE, BINDINGS, ETC. 


Cc. H. KNAPP, Wait and Rye Streets, PATERSON, N. J. 


THE BIAS NARROW FABRIC CO. 


F. C. BARTON, President 


65 Worth Street, New York 


Bias and Straight Cut Fabrics and Ribbons. 
PAL OT mee em Ol mel Ml watt | ata 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, 


Worsted Yarns. 


BOSTON 
100 BOYLSTON STREET 
TELEPHONE 19 OXFORD 


H. HopcGson, Pres. & Treas. 


NEw YORK 
45 EAST 17TH STREET 
UNION SQUARE 


Frep HopcGson, Gen, Mgr. 


QUEENSBURY MILLS 


Mohair, Ihustre and Worsted Yarns 


Crey—Colors on Mixtures 


—Single and Two Ply— 


Worcester, Mass. 


Woolene« Merino EPWIN F. SCHOFIELD 


YARNS 
Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills, 


EATON RAPIDS, MICH. 


William B. Charles, 


Amsterdam, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Cotton and Wool Wastes 


COTTON YARNS 


Contracts made with Cotton and Woolen Mills for 
Yearly Waste Production, Correspondence solicited. 
Shepperson’s Code, 1878. Cable Address “‘Charles.”’ 


Established 1844. 


BENJ. BUCKLEY'S SON, 
(WM. J. BUCKLEY) Gun Mill, Paterson, N. J. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of SPINDLES, FLYERS, 
RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, etc., for Cotton, Silk, 
Flax, Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 


Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings. | 


REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS. 


Cotton Waste 


IMPORT and EXPORT 


45 S$. 3rd St. Philadelphia 


C. M. BLAISDELL, G. A. BLAISDELL, 
Pres. and Treas Vice-Pres. and Sec’y. 
Established 1860—Incorporated 1893. 


THE S. BLAISDELL, JR., CO., 
CcoT TON, EGYPTIAN 


PERUVIAN 
American Long Staple a Specialty. Shipments direct to mill 
from Egypt, Peru and all American Southern Points. 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 


Cotton Waste Purchased on Yearly Contract from Mills. 


THE FARRISH-STAFFORD CO., 


Cotton Yarns and Piece Goods 


ALL NUMBERS YARN CARDED AND COMBED 
Gassed and Mercerized Yarns 
57-59 Worth St., New York. 


31 Bedford St., 242 Chestnut St. 332 Medinah Temple, 


Phila. Chicago 
WOOLEN AND 


Reels for Cotton “Ntrsres 


Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spoolers. 


LINDSAY, HYDE & CO., | 


2124 to 2130 East York St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING 





The Woolen and Worsted Yarn Markets. 


The recent strike in Philadelphia, which is now 
practically over, has had the tendency to make a 
dull market much worse than it should be at this 
time. Spinners of both French and Bradford yarns 
are only fairly busy; what business they have 
been getting from the weaving trade is for small 
lots only and manufacturers are showing much 
more interest in stock lots than they are in plac- 
ing larger orders. The scarcity of orders has had 
a tendency to make prices react. Spinners in 
order to get business to keep their spindles run- 
ning and pay expenses are offering all kinds of 
prices to keep their plants going. 

The season for men’s wear in worsteds for 1910 
is now past and manufacturers are sampling for 
the spring of 1911, with indications pointing to a 
good business. What business they are placing is 
on counts from single 16s to single 24s and from 
2/24s to 2/36, but what the size of the orders from 
this trade will be cannot be conjectured at this 
time. 

The dress goods weaver has practically closed 
on spring goods and is now getting ready for fall 
lines and is placing sample orders with spinners 
for small lots in counts from single 27s to single 
45s and in two plys from 40s to 60s. 


WOOLEN AND MERINO YARNS. 


Spinners of woolen yarns are still busy. There 
is not much business as yet coming from the 
weaving trade, but they are asking for sample lots 
Spinners cannot prophesy what the orders will be 
from this trade as the manufacturers are now 
working on samples for the spring of 1911 and will 
not know what the demand will be on them until 
their orders begin to come in. The knitting trade 
in the sweater and fancy knit goods line still con- 
tinue to place orders, and while prices remain gen- 
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PRICE 





OF WORSTED YARN. 


erally unchanged, there has been an advance of 
about 5 cents a pound on both 2/25 cut light grey 
mixed all wool and bleached all wool, which are 
now selling at 95 cents and $1.00 respectively. Ex- 
isting conditions point to a further advance along 
all lines due not only to the demand but on ac- 
count of the high prices of raw stock. 


BRADFORD SPUN YARN. 


ee eee 
2/16 Ingrain (light grey) 
2/16 Ingrain (white) ........ 
2/12 to 2/16 low common 
2/12 to 2/20 1/4 blood 
ee REL he 
SIMD WO DEMS TPR OG. og i.e Sos ei 54 00ceces 
2/32 1/4 blood ..... 

2/20 3/8 blood ... 

2/26 3/8 blood .. 

2/30 3/8 blood 
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2/s0 delaine ......... PAeareary San wie’ ehce Sei 
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1/24 worsted and 8os single cotton for 
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1/24 worsted and 120 single cotton for 

ee ea. 


FRENCH SPUN YARN. 
1/20 1/4 blood 


pat . 87 
1/20 high 1/4 . 90 
1/20 1/2 blood . 06 
1/20 3/8 blood ay eee ee . 1.00 
1/30 high 1/4 blood ............... 1.00-1.02%4 
1/30 3/8 blood 1.12 
1/30 1/2 blood ..... 1.15 
1/40 1/2 blood ...... 1.16 
1/50 delaine 1.26 


1/40 Australian 
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Industrial Efficiency 
Means Profits 


Highefficiency in textile man- 
ufacturing requires the broad- 
est possib dle basis on chemical 
and engineering science. 


Every step in textile work in- 
volves one or more continually 
recurring and changing prob- 
lems; and these demand expert, 
scientific analysis. These prob- 
lems cover an exceedingly wide 
range, from the economic selec- 
tion and use of fuels, lubricants 
and boiler compounds, to that 
of materials for bleaching, siz- 
ing, finishing, mercerizing, etc. 

Our organization, backed by 
exceptionally complete labora- 
tory and statistical equipment, 
comprises acorps of chemical 
and engineering experts, who 
work together in meeting the 
economic problems of “each 
client. 

Our service by concentrating 
on your work the personnel and 
resources of this organization, 
would thus become in effect an 
integral factor in the further 
development of your business. 

This organization brings you 
a broader service, and at far less 
cost, than you could obtain 
from a laboratory maintained 
solely at your charge. 

Our service is, in brief, an organized effort to realize 


maximum economy in the chemical, electrical and 
mechanical departments of industrial operation, 


ARTHUR D. LITTLE. Inc. 
LABORATORY OF ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 
93 BROAD SI es BOSTON 
A series of * Professional Papers b 

and covering certain special pre bi 


ciency, is being issued in pamphlet form, 
to manufacturers on request, 
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WOOLEN AND MERINO YARNS. 
Cut Wool Cotton 
2/20 Light Grey Mixed ....80% 20% 58 
2/20 Light Grey Mixed ....90% 10% 62 
2/20 Light Grey All Wool ............ 65-70 
2/20 Colored All Wool ................ 70 
ajme Bleached ... 2.00.05. OO 20% 67% 
2/20 Bleached . . 90% 10% 72%4-75 
2/20 Bleached All Ww ool . Steed 80-85 
2/25 Light Grey Mixed All ‘Wool Snes 95 
2/25 Bleached All Wool ............ 1.00 


-_— Oo 


Personals. 


J. F. Miller has accepted the position as over- 
seer of carding at the Merchants No. 1 and 2 mills, 
Fall River, Mass. He was formerly engaged at 
Danielson, Conn. 


Charles A. Steele, Jr., formerly loom fixer at 
the Hadley Mills, South Hadley Falls, Mass., has 
resigned to accept a position as overseer of weav- 
ing at the White Valley Mills, White Valley, Mass. 

Wm. Barratt has accepted the position as over- 
seer of spooling, warping and slashing at the Dart- 
mouth Mfg. Corporation, New Bedford, Mass. 
He comes from Pawtucket. R. I. 

Jos. Keighley, superintendent of Crawford & 
Tyler’s Mill, North Dana, Mass., has severed his 
connection with that company. 


J. G. Berry, superintendent of the Newton 
Hosiery Mills, Newton, N. C., has resigned to 
accept a similar position with the Hosiery mill at 
Drexel, N. C. 

F. C. Henderson has accepted the position as 
overseer of spinning at the Opelika Cotton Mills, 
Opelika, Ala. * 

Furman Lancaster has accepted the position as 
overseer of a small knitting mill which the Excel- 
sior Mills, Union, S. C., have installed at Jones- 
ville, S. C. 


J. H. Lancaster has accepted the position as 


| overseer of carding at the Cedartown Cotton 


Export Mill, Cedartown, Ga. 
Alexander City, Ala. 

R. G. See of the firm of See & Sheehan, silk 
dyers of Paterson, N. J., died of heart disease at 
his residence, 422 Ellison St. He leaves a wife 
and two children. 


He comes from 


9 
ml S.R. Mason, Treasurer 


MASON reas | 


\ Works 


Brushes 


= | Mill and Machine 
o i 
| Repairing a Special'y. 


Worcester, 


| 


lass. | 
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The Rag and Shoddy Market. 


No improvement in business has been noted in 
the rag and shoddy market. Spinners are buying 
in a very conservative manner, leaving dealers to 
carry the stocks. There is fear on the part of 
many that prices may be lower before they are 
much higher, although there is nothing in the 
wool or goods market to warrant such a conclu- 
sion. That the sentiment exists, however, is be- 
yond question and spinners are buying from hand 
to mouth. Worsted waste is in small supply with 
prices well maintained. Poor business in worsted 
spinning mills is resulting in a reduction of the 
quantity of by-products. The demand, however, is 
as strong as ever and as a result prices on this 
class of stock are firm. We quote as follows: 


SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS. 


White yarn, best all wool ...............- 46-51 
White knit, all wool, best fine ............ 37-40 
Wits West. Wl , & ook caencisienscscsscsn Saree 
Light yarn, extra fine ..........ccccee.0+ 34°90 
New pure indigo blue ..........66.0+.000s JOr32 
Merino. 
Wate He. SI WORE ois cis s i ceeca scones s< Rae 
Medium Hight, all wool. ....... 60.006<09%+005. 17-20 
Fine black, all wool ...............+.+.. 274%-28 
Fine dark, all wool, best grade .......... 20-23 
Medium dark, all wool, No. 2 ............ 16-17 
Red Knit Stock, strictly all wool ........ 22-25 
Red flannel, all wool Se 
Dark blue for hosiery, strictly all wool, 
SE ears: cat Wer air rrr 
Dark blue for hosiery, not all wool, 
ee ll RE ARN AP 
WOOLEN RAGS. 
Pemne merchant talors> ...<< cc vs scvewienveres, GER 
CGtee TORE SOIOER oo cd dviesin es secsccves Eas 
ee eR cP Seep Seen ea 
AREA. ecesecen nig Sa asglie oi deed or Rie Role aoa eae: a 
RIS ose scic+ wrarelailh selena ett ceca aire sibs ails 
| re . O-I2 
Medium dark rails . 6-8 
lV orsted 
Blue eee 13-14 
slack . Sica ies ap .. 18-19 
Serges 
Black 13% 
EO nsec saa ORE on Renee fac 15 
Flannels 
New scarlet 20-22 
New blue A . «aioe 
CIGRETOME cinsiceass os .. 46% 
SOFTS AND KNIT STOCK. 
Soft woolens, hest ; jets als ‘nets Gy 
Old white flannels 12-1 
Old red flannels 12-13 
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Ce ONO oo. neGinicna none cu Apees sal ee 

LS Snr re 

Wie BIGERINGS 5 oo occ ccicccccccesscciess SER 

White hood stock . eis sce cutee Se 

Clear hoods ...... S aiee rie ens S-ER 
——_--— 


Facts and Gossip. 

Delaware, Wilmington. The Rising Sun Knit- 
ting Co. has bought the property it occupies on 
Conrad St., between Adams and Jackson Sts., for 
$12,000. 


Georgia, Columbus. The Topsy Hosiery Mills, 
recently purchased from Ely & Walker Dry 
Goods Co. by G. Gunby Jordan, J. D. Massey and 
R. C. Jordan, will probably be consolidated with 
the Perkins Hosiery Mill. 


Iowa, Des Moines. It will be fall before the 
Guaranty Hosiery Mills can repair the damage 
caused by the recent fire. They will probably 


build a new mill 


Massachusetts, Ipswich. The lower mill of the 
Ipswich Mills is to be used for a warehouse and 
in the near future all the manufacturing will be 
done in the upper mill. 





Massachusetts, Mattapan. The Peerless Knit- 
ting Mills Co. has succeeded the Peerless Union 
Underwear Co. There is no change in the officers 
or plant. The capital stock is $100,000. Robt. A. 
Scott is president; R. E. Paine, treasurer, and J. 
S. Cook, superintendent. Thirty-five knitting ma- 
chines and 40 sewing machines are operated on 
men’s, women’s and children’s union suits, giving 
employment to about 100 hands. 1/9s to 1/60s 
Peeler and Egyptian yarns are bought. 


*Massachusetts, Northampton. Owing to the 
iliness of D. D. Evans of Springfield, who is pro- 
moting the proposed new silk hosiery mill, the 
work of soliciting subscriptions will be suspended 
temporarily. It is stated, however, that there has 
been subscribed up to the present time sufficient 
stock to justify the organization of the company. 


New York, Broadalbin. If the stockholders of 
the Broadalbin Knitting Co., Ltd., vote to in- 
crease the capital stock from the present capital 
of $75,000 to $150,000 at the meeting to be held 
April 19, they will build a large addition. 


; : as their 
business Is very 


largely increasing and has out- 
grown the present quarters. They do not antici- 
pate, however, making this increase the present 
season. D. D. Crouse is president and treasurer 
ind B. C. Smith is secretary and superintendent. 
They manufacture cotton, wool and 
underwear, overshirts, jersey cloth 
linings. 


fleeced-lined 
and glove 
New York, Brooklyn The Albion Knitting 
Mills have been incorporated with capital stock of 
$5,000 by Harris Tow, 12 East 127th St. and David 
Jacobson, 1827 Washington Ave., New York. 
Harris low, one of the incorporators, is a jobber 
of knit goods at 125 Greene St. 
*New York, Catskill. The Union Mills advise 
that they will put the Wiley Mfg. 
operation, but cannot 


at this time 


Co.’s plant in 
give any further particulars 
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Why You Should 
Let Us Spin Your Silk Yarns 


We have every facility for immediately meeting your needs, whether for yarns in 
the Gray or Dyed, on Spools or on Cones, Warped or in the Hank; and for Organzines, 
Trams and Singles. Your specifications will be accurately followed to the smallest detail. 


K 
CHENEY 


Silks and silk mixture goods made to order for 
special uses, electrical and insulation purposes, etc. 


These goods are standards: Cheney Dress and Lining Silks, Foulards, ‘* Shower- 
proof” Foulards, Millinery and Knitting Silks, Satins, Velvets, Plushes, Silk and Velvet 
Ribbons, Wash and Underwear Ribbons, Cravats, Decorative and Upholstery Gocds. 

CHENEY BROTHERS, Silk Manufacturers, 
South Manchester, Conn. 
Salesrooms : 
NEW YORK, 477 Broome St. BOSTON, 79 Chauncy St, 
CHICAGO, Heyworth Building. 


PHILADELPHIA, 929 Chestnut St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Chronicle Building. 


SPUN SILK YARNS 


en ) FP 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


For all Purposes 


Either in singles or in ply; in the natural color or dyed to meet your requirements. 
Put up on cones, tubes, spools, cops, in the hank or any form desired. 


Not Gum, But Stxteen Ounces Silk. 
Our Large Production Enables Prompt Delivery. 


ALSO SILK NOILS 
CHAMPLAIN SILK MILLS, Whitehall, N. Y. 


Incorporated 1891 


New York Office: 260 West Broadway ills: Whitehall, N. Y., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


_ 


siti einstein 


oe) a RR A OS RR a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee! ee | 
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The Silk Market. 


There is little or no change in the raw silk 
market in New York since our last report. Man- 
ufacturers are buying but little and that for imme- 
diate use. Trams and organzine are still in no de- 
mand, and as the spring season is over there will 
be but little business done before April or May. 
The throwsters are still looking for business and 
find but little. The European market at this writ- 
ing is still very weak, with no immediate prospect 
of a revival of business. The prices for Japan silk 
remdin about the same as last writing. The market 
is very quiet with occasional attempts to sustain 
values, which so far have been unsuccessful, owing 
to the manufacturers continuing dull and remain- 
ing on part time. The ribbon manufacturers this 
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season have been the principal sufferers, owing to 
the styles worn. In the broad silks there has been 
quite an active business, except in foulards, which 
have not taken as well as the trade had thought 
that they would. There are to be a number of 
new novelties put on the market in the fall, and 
on these a good price will be maintained. This 
it is hoped will have a tendency to create a firmer 
market, but even this condition is not expected be- 
fore the last of April or the middle of May. In 
Europe the situation is about the same as the sea- 
son is practically over. There is still plenty of silk 
to be had, but as long as business remains dull the 
supply will more than fill the demand, and under 
such conditions prices will remain the same, with 


(Continued on page 212.) 








VILLA, STEARNS COMPANY 


Telephone 7950 Spring 


487 Broadway, NEW YORK 


RAW AND THROWN SILK 
SILK ON SPOOLS, CONES, QUILLS, BEAMS 


Dyed Silk for All 


Purposes 





SOCIETA per la FILATURA del CASCAMI di SETA 
Milan, (ITALY) 


| “SCASCAM I” 


Schappe, 


Spun Silk, Cordonnets for Sewing 


In Skeins—on Cops—Spools—Cones—Leams. 
In the Gray or Dyed. 


Special attention to regularity of sizes. 
| VILLA, STEARNS COMPANY, Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 





“WILLIAM RYLE & CO., 


Foreign and Domestic 


Spun SilK Yarns and Noils. 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the 
woolen trade a specialty. Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


54 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., 


NEW YORK. 





SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO., 


INSULATING AND BRAIDING SILKS. 


ORGANZINE, TRAM 


& HOSIERY SILKS. 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty. 


Mills : Bethlehem, Pa., Phila., Pa., Scranton, Pa. New York Representatives, Wm. Ryle & Co.,54 Howard St-— 
Phila. Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown.— 


Chicago Office, 188-190 Market St.—Baston Office, 78 Chauncy St. 
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a LLL 


but ( y in th irke The following 
p re current about April 5th 
I uropean 
Extra Classical Italian Piedmont 4.25-4.30 
Extra Classical Italian 4.05-4.10 
Classical Italian . 3.85-3.87)% 
Best No. 1 Italian 3.80-3.85 
Sixty b 
Japar 
Filature Kansai Extra Extra 3.85-3.90 
Filature Kansai Best Extra 3.75-3.80 
Filature Kansai Extra bad 3.60-3.65 
Filature Kansai Best No. 1 I 3.55-3.60 
Filature Kansai N I 3.45-3-47%2 
Filature Shinshu Extra . 3.60-3.65 
ee Ke hanens s 3.4214-3.45 
Rereels No. 1 3.55-3.57% 
Rereels No. 12 . 3.45-3.47'%2 
Rereels No. 2 Jka Se Rckie Sra) relia abner 
Canton Filature Extra Extra A 14/16 .. 3.10-3.15 
Canton Filature Extra Extra B 14/16 .. 2.95-2.97% 
Canton Filature Extra 14/16 oe 2.85-2.90 
Canton Rereels Selected Nos 2 2.60 
Canton Rereels Ordinary Nos. 1-2 2.45 
China 

China Steam Filature 1st Grade 4.20-4.25 
China Steam Filature 2d Grade 3.80-3.85 
Tussah Best Chops 8 Cocoons .» oe 
Tsattle Blue Dragon .. onthe 3.05-3.10 
Tsattle Kun-Kee Mars No. 1 2.40-2.421A 


The demand for spun silk never was better in 


the history of the trade. One of the largest man- 


spun silk said today that it was im- 
to keep pace with his orders, and none 
are taken for delivery under sixty days. The ad- 
vance in prices, however, which was looked for at 
our last writing did not 


materialize and at the 


present time no rise in prices is looked for. The 
prices remain the same as last report: 

I ea bina oe anima 3.25 
50/2 . cree cree rceseresseceesessessese 3.10 


Apr. 1910 
40/2 3.00 
30/2 2.85 
20/2 2.75 
10/2 2.65 


For second quality the price remains an aver- 
age of a pound less. Terms less 6 per 


20 cents 


cent., 10 days, or 5 per cent., 30 days. 
—_— ae 
MILL NEWS. 
Wisconsin, Appleton. The Fox River Valley 


Knitting Co. has increased its capital stock from 
$50,000 to $100,000 and ordered automatic hosiery 
machines. 


*Wisconsin, Delavan. A new power house and ~ 
entral heating plant, 40 by 60 ft., to be equipped 
with automatic sprinklers, is being built for the 
Bradley Knitting Co., and will complete the exten- 
sive improvements which this company planned 
several months ago. The old mill is now 50 by 
275 ft., 2 stories and basement. A concrete ware- 
house has been built, 64 by 112 ft., with three 
foors, and the equipment has been increased to 
120 knitting machines and 50 sewing machines. 

*Wisconsin, 
the Lewis 
occupation. 


Janesville. The finishing room of 
Knitting Co.’s new mill is ready for 


Wisconsin, Manitowoc. It is understood that H. 
Zannacker, treasurer of the Manitowoc Knitting 
Co., which recently removed to Two Rivers, will 
remove the plant back to Manitowoc and operate 
it under the name of the Zannacker Knitting Mills 
Co. Quarters have been leased in the Schmidt- 
man Building at 14th and Washington Sts., and 
the business will be run on a larger scale. 





SILK MILL SUPPLIES 
OF EVERY KIND AND DESCRIPTION 


Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use. 


|. A. HALL & CO. 


Paterson, N. J. 


Allentown Reed, Harness 
and Mill Supply Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 








KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 
SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY. 


Telephone Connection 


Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., PHILADELPHIA. 








“4 YARNS 


GEORGE W. CHAPIN, 


Cops, Skeins, Warps, 
Tubes and Cones. 


8 R Al DS Cotton, Worsted, Mercerized, T A PES Common, Twilled, Superfine and Plain 
Cotton and Silk Twilled. 13 to 358. white and colors on spools. 


on Spools, Tubes. Cones, Urbleached 
Bleached and Colors for Manufactur 


ers’ use 


di) CROCHET LACE EDGINGS iicsieicrs vee 


229 Church Street 231 


PHILADELPHIA 
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TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 150 | 


Ht N N | Narrow Fabric Mills | 


are now using our i a 


battens, shuttles, i 
quills and fibre ; 
pinions. a 


lenaiatia ROBERT G. PRATT 


BOSTON: - MASS. Woreester, Mass. 















KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF 


LOOMS 


For PLAIN and FANCY WEAVING. 


DIXON’S 
TEXTILE CRAYONS 


ARE SAFE TO USE 


They leave no stain afrer bleaching. 
















Strong and satisfactory. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 







Represented in the South by 
0. A. ROBBINS, - - CHARLOTTE, N.C. 









+R a: DRONSFIELD | : 
i, ncetaneiediaa CARD — Acme Bale Ties 
——!- GRINDERS || b we 


and Buckles 


When Ordering New Cards 


Always Specify ‘‘ DRONSFIELD”’ Grinders 


The Grinders of World-Wide Fame 


a a CHICAGO 
Supplied by all the leading 2 658-64 W. Alabama St. \51 Lafayette St. 


Textile Machinery Importers, Boston, Mass. § | [Ream 5 Piece ticn 


R. H. HOOD COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Oak Tanned Belting 


and 
Worsted Aprons 


Ceneral Mill Furnishers 
1842-46 Germantown Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 










WILLIAM SCHOFIELD CO. 


Krams Ave., formerly Church St., Manayunk, Phila., Pa, 


Textile Machinery 


Makers of Rag, Wool, [lair and Finishing Pickers, 
Automatic Square and Cone Willows, “ Schofield” 
Intermediate Feed for Cards, Rag and Extract Dust- 
ers, Waste Pullers, Worsted and Shoddy Reels, All 
Kinds of Spike and Slat Aprons, 






















Special Machinery Built General Machinery Repairs. 
Relogging Picker Cylinders a Specialty. 
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A mill that operates without a chemist is like an engine operated without lubrication. 
It runs, but not smoothly, and eventually goes to smash. 

Many mills cannot afford the exclusive services of an expert chemist. To such, these 
laboratories offer all the advantages of expert chemical work at a nominal cost. 

Unless the chemists’ work is accurate, it is valueless. How will you determine its 
accuracy? Upon the mere word of the chemist? There is another and better way :— 

We furnish a bond guaranteeing the accuracy of our work. We bclieve that 
the chemist should be held re sponsible for his work. We not only believe this, we 
make ourselves responsible. 


, THE CHEMICO-LEGAL BUREAU 
Chemical, Legal and Patent Experts 
R. Livingston Fernbach, Director 97 Warren St., New York City. 


SEAMLESS 
RUBBER GLOVES 


For Acid and Color 


Z) Workers, Dyers, Bleach- 
SA c ers, Print Cloth Mfrs., 










T. Horxtnson, Prop’r and Mgr, G. W. Hopkinson, Supt. 


HOPKINSON DYEING & TEXTILE WORKS 


Bleachers and Dyers of 
Cotton Skein Yarns, Tie Bands, Twines, Braids and all 
Narrow Fabrics. Cone Winding or Tubing to Order 
OFFICE AND WorKS 


| 259 Forest Street, FALL RIVER, MASS. 


































Tanners, etc. All sizes 
Write to 


CANTON RUBBER COMPANY, 
123 Liberty Street, New York 


Established 1898 Incorporated 1902 


H.H. BROWN & SONS CO. 


| 
| DyERS AND BLEACHERS 
| 








and lengths. 





Of Plain and Mercerized Cotton Yarns, 
CONE, TUBE AND COP WINDING 
13-33 Fourth Avenue, PATERSON, N. J. 










J. Lee NICHOLSON, Pres, A.J. STERN, Vice Pres, | 


The Ameria Cost Accounting vompay 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Best known Cost Specialists in the United States 


Present condition analyzed and Defects corrected, Cost Systems 


i Installed Correspondence invited. | 


THE SOLWAY DYEINC & TEXTILE CO., 


PAWTUCKET, ®. I. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 


of Cotton Yarns in Long or Short Chain Warps and Skein in FAST COLORS, for all purposes. 
Also Dyers of Genuine Turkey Reds. 


SAVOGRAN 


Cleans Wool, Floors, Anything. | 


INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston. 












2 Broadway, New York 
Member of an of Brinkerhoff & Son, Public Accountants 
Cost Accountant for Bleacheries, Dye Works, 
Print Works and Finishing Works 
My cost system now in operation in one of the largest Print 
works in this couatry is giving entire sontetng tion. 
Correspondence Solicite 


























Dyeing of Textile Fabrics 


By HUMMELL 


S a mine of practical information on cotton, wool and 
silk dyeing and preparation of material for dyeing. 
155 pages. 07 tllustrations, 


Price $1.75. Express prepaid. 


Lord & Nagle Co., Publishers, Boston 





Dyers of all kinds of YARNS and HOSIERY 


Woolen and Worsted yarns a specialty. Latest improved machinery for dyeing hosiery in 
Sulphur, Black, Tans and fancy colors. Better work and better service than you get elsewhere. 


T. BROPHY'S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St, - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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FIRE, LIGHTNING, WINDSTORM. 


The H OME, INSURANCE COMPANY 
Elbridge G. Snow, President. 

Organized 1853. MAIN OFFICES, 56 CEDAR ST. 

Cash Capital, 838,000,000. 


ASSETS January 1, 1910 - = = = = <= $27,307,672 
LIABILITIES (Including Capital) - = «= « 14,924,835 














INDEMNITY 








RESERVE AS A CONFLAGRATION SURPLUS 1.200,000 

oes Saw ot NET SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES AND RESERVES - 11,182,837 

Profits SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY-HOLDERS - = 15,382,837 
Commissions | Losses Paid Since Organization Over - -  - 120,000,000 || 


Use and 


Occupancy 
on acceptable 
Protected Plants 
at the 
Minimum Rate 















|S prepared to entertain liberal lines on Sprinkler-Equipped and 
Modern Improved risks generally, having a special department 
for the consideration of such business. 

OWNERS OR TENANTS may have for the asking proper 
advices in relation to the FIRE HAZARD and the Value of Auto- 
matic Sprinkler and other protection for the manufacturing or 
distributing plant. 

Correspondence invited by the 
DEPARTMENT OF IMPROVED RISKS 
56 CEDAR STREET, N. Y, 



















































Dyestuffs and Chemicals. Albumen, egg . Gah ois Meine haere aves < GEO 
ee Ree tate a> Ss 
Acids. Alizarine, red . bs eee ere 
Acetic. 100 Ibs. ... ie ore 2.25-2.50 Aniline, oil bees igs orn cis coribe Geum ecb rae a ceca a 
Citic. domestic . Se “ - 39-50 __ Salt crystals Seeeseeseeeeeteeeeenee TG 
— . a 7-81 Bichromate of potash, American ‘sie <x GaSe 
Sulphuric, 66°, 100 Ibs . sine. Bichromate of I oa iene ining a bide sd os ale 
Musistic. 1° ...... ; 1.1§-1.30 sisulphite EMR case av wreaks 5 vee ee 
Ts wedils  s6-aBY Cutch, mat ...... rar sence 5-8% 
Dextrine, imported potato 6%4-9% 
Miscellaneous Chemicals and Dyestuffs Divi-divi, ton .. od se ake 40-42 
Acetate of lime, gray, 100 lbs wees 2.00-2.05 : ” —— 
Alum, lump .. “i 1.70-1.85 Facts and Gossip. 
ground .. Fore talats olor . 1.80-2.00 *New York, Greenwich. Whatever is done by 
EES ES es. the Jesse V. Palmer Co., Inc . in the way of form- 
Aqua ammonia, 26° - wenpncaaae ae ing a connection in the South with a yarn mill, 
Ammoniac, sal, gray will not be done in the negr future, but some time 
Borax, bbls. ......... 1-7 beyond the present yc a was rep rted early 
Brimstone, crude, ton in 27-51 in the month that the Jesse ¥. Palmer Co., Inc., 
Copperas tee fea 66-80 was negotiating for a lease of the Tennile Yarn ' 
Cream tartar. crystals my Mills, Tennile, Ga., and would remove fr m : 
Fuller’s earth. powdered, kevin 21-23 Greenwich or establish a branch plant in the 
Glauber’s salt ..... ive 75-80 >» uth, 
Potash, chlorate, crystals . 84-10 New York, Utica. It is reported that the Fort , 
powdered 10-13 Schuyler Knitting Co. have bought land on Kim- 
carbonate .... eek A ee Ea 5-8 ble St. and will build a mill soon. The company’s 
Soda, bicarbonate 1.10-1.50 present quarters are at First and Jay Sts 
Soda, caustic, domest 60 per cent 1.77-1.90 *North Carolina, Cooleemee. It is not certain 
Sal., American .. 71-85 that J. M. Greenfield of Kernersville will remove 
Vitriol, blue ..... ..- 5-8 his hosiery plant to Cooleemee. There is some 
Acetate of soda . aN ee soe .... 48 foundation for the report, as Mr. Greenfield is 
Acid, picric, best crystals .”. 26-50 considering the proposition, but a definite decisio: t 
tannic, commercia - 30-41 has not been made at this date. i 
ia 
































Missouri Pacific Fre 


Roofed in 





ght House, St. Louis, Mo, 
1S80— 30 years ago 





r AHERE are a number of ways 
to lay a roof of coal tar pitch, 
tarred felt and gravel so as to 

give fairly good service. There is one 
way, however, of laying such a roof 
to give maximum service—by that we 
mean a service of 2) years and over— 
order your contractor to lay it ‘‘ac- 
cording to The Barrett Specification’”’ 
and incorporate the full Specitication 
in the contract. 


In 


in 


A roof so laid has n> superior. 
fact, no other approaches it 
point of economy. There may be 
other good methods. The one sug- 
gested is absolutely certain. It insures 
workmanship that is efficient, the use 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Chicago 
Pittsburg Cincinnati 


Philadelphia 
Kansas City 
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Make Your Specifications Exact 


Boston 
Minneapolis 
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a Pic AL. 


pF: 


of materials of the highest grade, and 
results that are inevitable. 


Accordingly, do not order on your 
new building “a gravel roof’’ or a 
‘pitch and gravel roof,’’ but state that 
the roof shall be laid “‘ according to 
The Barrett Specification.’’ Then you 
know what you are getting. The 
chances are if you have a first class 
contractor he will follow the Specifi- 
cation anyway. But if you follow 
our suggestion, there will be no ques- 
tion about Zt. 


Copy of The Barrett Specification 
sent free on request to anyone inter- 


ested. 


St. Louis Cleveland 


New Orleans 
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MILL STOCKS 





Mill Stocks. 


FALL RIVER MILLS. 


Bid. Asked 
118% 


American Linen Co. ........ 116 


pe a) 110% 


Bernard Mig, Go. ..ncesccesees BIS 
Bourne Mills 
Border City Mfg. Co. ........ 

NE SED pce Ss kc Sais Ske ee 
CpOell DS ok 4540 0c Gaede ccs 
Davol Mills 


SOOT MEMBERS s Sneaker Abeer ces 
Eee 105 
Came PRUE cc anc ewiseces sce 148 
BEER OOS DOIG 6o.si0cnn0e0ai 127 


King Philip Mills ............ 180 
Laurel Lake Mills .........+. 18§ 
Laeob Were Ce. odes tiated! ace 
Etnoe Mr. GA Gis access: 180 
Merchants’ Mfg. Co. ........ 
Mechanics’ Mills ............ 105 
Narragansett Mills .......... 140 
ge i a 
PETE SE oie ceeetesnece. 
Pocasset Mfg. Co. 

R. Borden Mig. Co... 4.00.60. wea 
Sagamore Mfg. Co. .......... 185 
Seaconnet Mills Eade eee 
SIGUE EE Slices hues escteweh Wek 
Stafford” GHills. 6... ov cc cc ccees BS 
Stevens SEGe G6... 6s cee cei ss 
Tecumseh Mills ............. 
Troy Ri & W. Mfiy. coeeeeseee 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co. ...... 
Wampanoag Mills ........... 
Weetamoe Mills ............. 100 


* New stock. 


Fc igs tienane Tai Me an 107% 


107% 


pr 


112 


150 
145 
225 
105 
125 
*106 
150 
130 
180 
195 
95 


110 


107% 


145 
121 
125 
148 


97 


110 


112% 


140 


IIo 
102 


NEW BEDFORD MILLS. 
Reported by Sanford d Kelley. 


Par. 
Aewset BES. 25 cc cecccvees: FOO 
Bsistol Bete. GG, s6vdsescses 20 


DN EG 6 Giles.c + Gn. ck iene 100 
a LS ea 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co. ........ 100 
Gosnold Mills, pfd. .......... 100 
Grianell Mie. Co.. .....2<6sss 100 
bts BE ccc vcccccccvcsee 100 
Manomet Mills .............. 100 
Nonquitt Spinning Co. ...... 100 
yin a0 5 x mee ov cnet ee 
Pierce: Beet. GOs. 555 cece vee 300 
Potomska Mills ............. 100 
Codie’ BAGS sc0n% ceess eeeee ee 
ee EE oes ov ceecceetecss: 10 
Wamsutta Mills ............. 100 
Whitman Mills ....6.¢6:.56.. 310 


+ Ex rights. * Ex dividend. 


OTHER NEW ENGLAND MILLS. 


Furnished by H. C. Wainwright & Co., 60 State Street, 


Androscoggin Mills, Me. 


Bid. 


360 
153 
162 
267 
310 
109 


230 


142% 


Par 


Value. 
Amoskeag Mfg. Co., N. H. ......... 


100 


. 100 


V4 





Last 
Sale. 
118 


124 
103 
150 


178 
108% 
105 


120% 


100 


Asked. 
400 


135 
128 
500 
188! 
169 


135 


200 


Sale. 
305 
205 


Boston 
Last 


Arlington Mills, Mass. ..... 


Atlantic Cotton Mills, Mass. . sous ied 
memes Bate. Goi, Me. oie cscs ccc ccucn 
Bigelow Carpet Co., Mass. ......... 


Booth Cotton Mills, Mass. 
Boston Duck Co., Mass. ..... 


Boston Mfg. Co., Mass. ..........-. 
Demet Bite COG RS. 6. cics ccs canes 


Chicopee Mfg. Co., Mass. 
Continental Mills, Me. 


Dwight Mfg. Co., Mass. ............ 
eS ee | 


PASO GS. TABRG. i ooisi ve wewse 
Everett Mills, Mass. 


Franklin Co., Me. 


Lowell Bleachery, Mass 
Lowell Hosiery, Mass. 
Lyman Mills, Mass. 


Massachusetts Cotton Mills, Ga. ... 
Massachusetts Cotton Mills, Mass. .. 


Merrimack Mfg. Co., com., Mass 


Middlesex Co. Mass. re 
Monadnock Mills, N. H 
Nashua Mfg. Co., N. H. .. 


Newmarket Mfg. Co., N. H. .. 
Otis Mfg. Co., Mass. .... 
Pacific Mills, Mass. .... 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., Me. .... 
Plymouth Cordage Co., Mass 
Salmon Falls Mfg. Co.; N. H 
Shaw Stocking Co., Mass 


Suncook Mills. N. H. .........--- 


Thorndike Mfg. Co., Mass. . 


Waltham 
Mass. 20s 60 60 0 
York Mfg. Co., Me 


———————_—q 


SOUTHERN MILLS. 


Appleton: Co.,, Mass... vs és ics cc cccses 


Pasar Mile, Coe. Maes oencccs cites 
reat Paus mie. CO, . Fe. occ. 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., Mass. .......... 
Hamilton Woolen Co., Mass. ....... 
Hartford Carpet Co., com., Conn. ... 
Hartford Carpet Co., pfd., Conn. ... 
Paey WOUs Bh Mote cwerseen es 
RR IE i a, sri 'n ied m berber 


Tremont & Suffolk Mills, Mass. ... 


- 100 
- 100 


100 


. 100 


Merrimack Mfg. Co., pfd., Mass. .... 


100 
100 


. 1000 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Mass. 


100 


- I00 


. 1000 


100 
100 


. 300 
. 100 
. 100 
. 1000 
. 100 
Bleachery & Dye Works, 

eats aise Wind abs. Gtal O 


100 


126% 
18524 
3330 

315 

247 

275 

124 

100 
1200 

1405 


133 
140 


Furnished by Hugh MacRae & Co., Wilmington, N. C. 


Abbeville Cotton Mills, S. C 
Aitken Mie. Co., S. C. «. 
American Spinning Cc., S 
Anderson Cotton Mills, S 
Arkwright Mills, S. C 
Augusta Factory, Ga 
Avondale Mills, Ala. 
3elton Mills, S. C, . 
Bibb Mfg. Co., Ga. . 
Biandon Mills, S. C 


Cabarrus Cotton Mills, .< . sal 
Chadwick Hoskins Mfg. Co., N. C 
Hoskins Mfg. Co., pf 


Chadwick 
Chiquola Mig. Co., S. C 
Clifton Mfg. Co.. S. C 


(Continued on page 220 


Spat wea 
C 


Bid. 


7O 


155 

56 
I00 

65 
I20 
125 

98 
125 
100 
IOI 
170 


105 
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The WM. H. LORIMER'S SONS 6O., 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
MERCEHERIZERsS AND DYVYERS. 





New York Office: 
Room 911 New York Life Building, Ontario and Lawrence Sts., 


346 Broadway. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



















Peter B. MCManvs, Pres. anc. Treas, Epwarp J. McCauGuey, Secy. and Mgr. Joun McManus, Vice-Pres. 


— BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, Inc. 


Dyers, Bleachers and ee of 


Cotton Yarns 


in skein, and long and short 


CHAIN WARPS 


Fast Colors a Specialty. 
Daily Capacity 30,000 Ibs. 
Fast Colors and Black 
for Worsted Trade. 


Office and Works, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Established 1881. 
CLOBE DYE WORKS CO.,, ii Greicca & nautt 


BLEACHERS = MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS 
Gated anh Wank. tas, Cae. Pa. 140 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


JORIN FF. DAVIDSON, Orianna Bleach Works 

















BLEACHER. 
Of Turkish Towels, Cotton Yarns, Underwear and Tapes 
2558-2564 North 3d Street, 2557-2563 Orianna Street, PHILADELPHIA 


Office, 2557 Orianna Street, 





Correspondence Solicited 


THE PEERLESS COMPANY, Pawtucket Dyeing 9 "S322." 


Dyers of 
Willard and Jasper Sts., Philadelphia. 








Dyers of Skein Silk an B ing Co. COTTON 
A. ALL “= = and leach ng ° YARNS and 


Co., Manufacturers of Glazed 
Pure Dye and Weighted. Bright and Souple. Yarns. 
Dyers of Peerless Black on Artificial Silk. 








Fast Colors on Silk for Worsted Manufacturers, | Ofice with Blodgett & Orewell STOCKINET 


232 Front St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


The Western Thread Co. 


COTTON AND MERCERIZED DYEING AND BLEACHING 
CONE AND TUBE WINDING 
2ist Street and Marshall Boulevard, 
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DYERS AND BLEACHERS 



















| FIRTH & FOSTER Co. — 


Dyers and Finishers | 


York, Emerald and Adams Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Office, Silk Exchange Bldg., Cor. Broadway and Broome Sts. 





inishing of Piece Goods Exclusively, such as Wool Armures, Prunellas, Satins and Henriettas, Panamas 

pe eel Cheviots. Mohairs, Bradford Finish, in Fancy and Solid Colorings, Also Suitings and Cloakings. : 
cialty in the Treating of Silk and Wool Fabrics, such as Eoliennes, Crepes and Henriettas and all high class wool 
tissues like Batiste, Voiles al Foules. Also, Cotton and Wool Goods, Mohair Linings and Lastings, 


SPECIAL ATTENTION IS GIVEN TO THE REDYEING OF ABOVE 


UTICA WILLOWVALE BLEACHING CO. 


Sheetings, Shirtings, Lawns, India Linons. 
Everything in White Goods. 


John MacManus, Superintendent. 


CHADWICK S, N. Y. 



































With our en- 


Standard Bleachery Co., Carlton 


————— 


ormous facili- 


Hill, N. J. 


cialis ties we are 





able to meet 
all demands 
promptly. 






Piece 
Mercerizing. 






Bleaching, 
Dyeing and 
Finishing. 





Fine 
Cotton Goods 
and Em- 


broideries. 
CAPACITY SOO.0CO0OO YARDS DAILY. 





RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


Si ano 53 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 


PAPER AND TWINE MERCHANTS 


FOR FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS 
‘“ROYAL"' PRESS PAPERS 
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RHOADS LEATHER BELTING. 


In machine shops belts are 
subject to exacting work, and 
by careful records are often 
held to strict account for re- 
sults. Here is such a record: 

On a72 inch steel planer one 
Rhoads belt lasted 629 days 
costing 2c per day ; another 
732 days costing 2 2.17¢ per day. 
A belt of another well-known 
make wore out in 100 days, 
costing 10.8c per day. This indicates two things: 





First, it pays to buy the best belting you can 
find for your purpose. 


Second, it}pays to keep records. 


Textile mills as well as machine shops can doubt- 
less effect economy by keeping records. 

Let us ha e your order for some belts, and we will 
send with them printed tags, as many as you Can use, 
for records both of our belts and others. 
Write for our book of belting achievements. 


J.E.RHOADS & SONS 


PHILADELPHIA, 12 N. Third Street 
NEW YORK, 40 Fulton Street 
CHICAGO, 243 E. Randolph St. 


Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del. 





Lubricating Cleanliness in Textile Mills 


is reflected in the operative, the machinery, 
the products and the profit. 


Are you interested in accomplishing the most 


efficient lubrication of engines, shafting, lower ma- 


chinery and all special paris where spattering of oi! 


is sure to stain goods? Do you want cleaner floors, 


cleaner belts, cleaner machinery, cleaner profit? 
Then make it a point to test 


60 “ann TEREO ON 


NON FLUID OILS 


‘* The oils which do not drip”’ 


In reading the line *‘ Oils which do not drip”? you 
must call to mind several places in your mill where 


there’s a chance for improvement. 


Mention these places to us on a postal and we will 
forward free samples of Non-Fluid Oil to meet the 


conditions. Address Dept I. 


RIGINATORS AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


New York and New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


165 Broadway, New York. 





Mill stocks (continued). 


Clifton Mfg. Co., pfd., S. C. ........ 101 
Clinton Cotton Mills, S. C. 
Columbus Mfg. Co., 
Consolidated Cotton Duck 
Consolidated Cotton Duck, pfd. ..... ... 
Cotton Duck, 5s ..... 
eg Mig. Co., E< 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala 
Darlington Mig. Co., 
Drayton Mig. Co., 
a & Phenix Mills Co. 
Easley Cotton Mills, S. C. .......... 170 
Enoree Mfg. Co., S. C. 
Enoree Mfg. cn i. Wc ics ca vaes 9 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., . 
Exposition Cotton Mills, 
Gaffney Mfg. Co., S. C. 
Graniteville Mfg. Co., S.C. . 
Gainesville Cotton Mills, ; 
Granby Cotton Mills, tst pfd., S. C, 
ee — ei s. € 


+ eee ee eee wee 


Sons Mills. as 
King Mig. Co., Ga. 
Lancaster Cotton Mills, S. 
Lancaster Cotton Mills, pfd., S. C. .. 
ee Re Re eee wc ewes 
Laurens Cotton Mills, * 


Lockhart Mills, 
en 


Marlb oro Cotte yn Mill 


Newberry Cotton Mills, S. C, ....... 
Norris Cotton Mills, Sacha ties 
Olympic Cotton Mills, pfd., S. 

Orangeburg Mig. Co 
Pacolet Mig. 


ae ynt Mig. Co. 


R: ale igh Cotton Mills 


nN. 


Spartan ils. S. < ve 


Tucapau Mills, § 


Warren Mfg. “ 
Warren Mfg. Co., 
Whitney Mfg. 
Williamston Mills, 
Wiscassett Mills, 

Woodruff Cotton Mills, 
Washington 


St 
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120 


eee ee eee es tee 


77 


70 
143 
104 
106 


. 123 
117 
120 
156 
28 















130 


19% 
77% 
100 
110 


135 


161 
107 
140 
130 

gl 
106 
IOI 
102 
160 
177 
180 
105 

45 
160 
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L.. . 





F. FALES 


MANUFACTURER 
AND BUILDER OF 






SEWINC MACHINES 





















FOR 






ALL PURPOSES 





WHERE A NUMBER 
ARE REQUIRED 


BUILT WITH ANY REQUIRED NUMBER OF 


oF ROWS OF SEAMS 





NEEDLES 





50-IN. MACHINE 
DESIGNER OF 


~ PAPER 
SPECIAL WALPOLE, MASS. eusrTine 
MACHINERY U.S.A. MACHINES 





A RELIABLE 
Waterproof Belt 


When you buy a Shultz “Aqua” 
Waterproof Belt you have a reliable 
one,—one that does not stretch nor slip 
and lose power, and one that does not 
lose its waterproof qualities after a few 
years in service, but remains waterproof, 
steamproof, and oilproof. Besides you 
get a belt that will positively outlast two 
or three canvas or rubber belts and trans- 
mit from 25% to 33% more power. 


Write for Circular No. 6 


Shultz Belting Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New York Boston Philadelphia 



























ELEVATO 


The Gandy Belting Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Dear Sirs:—I take pleasure in stating that we 
have for eight years been u-ing your Gandy Belt 
on two elevators, one of which is78 fect long, mak- 
ing 156 feet of 18 inch 10-ply belt on that elevator 
and from which we get splendid service. 

The belts give usa year’s service and carry about 
150,000 (one hundred and fifty thousand) tons of ore 
of 1 344 mesh. Yours truly, 

. The Eagle Ore Company. 

Another example of service in a different kind of 
work. The Gandy Belt keeps pace with the hardest 
conditions of modern engineeiing. 

For driving, elevating ard conveying. Unaffected 
by heat, steam, acid fumes or extreme con:itions 
of temperature. Itis one third the cost of leather 
and 254 cheaper than rubber. 























Send for our free book 
“Experiences with the Gandy Belt.”’ 


Gandy Belting Co., Baltimore, [1d. 
New York Office, 88-90 Reade St. 













544 


Geo. W. Gerry @® Son, “mass” 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cumpers, 


Wooland Waste Dusters, 
Rag Dusters, Nappers. 


Improved Cloth Measuring Machines. 
.\Lumper and Duster Cylinders Refilled and Repaired. 
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WILSON GRAVITY FILTERS 


SUPPLY PERFECTLY FILTERED WATER 

























Because of the superior construction 






of our valve, a-very fine grade of 
filtering material can be used. 

Where needed in certain localities, 
a coagulant can be used in exactly 
the necessary quantity by means of 


our improved automatic device for 







WASH DIscnance <4 


regulating the supply. 

We install plants of any capacity, 
and have received many expressions 
of satisfaction from representative 
textile mills using Wilson Filters. 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY 
FLORENCE, MASS. 


Gof Arey TPG GEYSER WATER HEATER 


We-Fu-Go and Scaife Water Soft- 
ening Plants, and Scaife Water ‘ , 
Filters can be seen in actual opera- Pon — . . U. 8. Pat. 
_ iT? OC 
tion in Textile Plants in any part — 
of the U.S. Apparatus designed to To attach to end of steam pipe for heating liquids in 
suit each special case, and we tanks or vats. Modifies that disagreeable noise 
§ os vs w 7 r caused by the direct introduction of a steam jet and 
guarantes resuits. ee hd raises the liquid to the required temperature in about 
illustrated Catalogue. 70% of time required by latter, By its thorough circu 
lation it distributes an even temperature throughout 


he B. SCAIFE & HT AY CO.. PT etah p>, the tank. Price list upon application. 


FILTERS 0 WATER SOFTENERS 


Hungerford Filters having a daily aggregate capacity 
of over thirty million gallons per day are now in 
operation in the textile mills of America. 


See Pas 
pai e 




























Estimates and plans for proposed installations 
submitted without cost. 


HUNCERFORD & TERRY, Inc., 


PENNA. BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


Dyestufis ana 
Chemicals 


Fast Colors for Wool and Cotton. 
Full Line of Direct Cotton Colors. 


THIOPHENOL BLACK T EXTRA 
and 2 B EXTRA. Direct Sulphur Colors, 


PYROGEN BLUER . . . . (to fight and Washing. 
PYROGEN INDIGO. 














~% 
Chrome Fast Blacks, Blues, Browns and Yellows. 
Acid Benzyl Blue, Violet Green and Black. 





Headquarters for Caustic Potash 90%, Carbonate of Potash. 
Chlorate of Potash and Soda. Tannic Acid. Bleaching Powder. 






129 Pearl Street, " NEW YORK 


: BRANCHES 
Boston Providence ~ Philadelphia Chicago Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 








SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The Society of Chemical Industry, Basle, Switzerland. 
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LOGWOOD 


THE EGONOMIGAL BLACK ror COTTON 





LOGWOOD BLACKS can be dyed 
absolutely at the lowest cost from all possi- 


ble blacks. 


LOGWOOD BLACKS on cotton, 


wool and silk, when properly dyed, cause a 
material increase in weight. 


LOGWOOD BLACKS are handsome 
and permanent; they do not redden with 
age but retain their original rich tone and 


beauty of shade. 
LOGWOOD BLACKS would solve 


many of your problems. 





AMERICAN DYEWOOD COMPANY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON HAMILTON, ONT. 











: 


RNY ET I 
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HELINDONE COLORS 


The latest, fastest and strongest vat dyestuffs. 


ANILINE COLORS ALIZARINE COLORS 
THIOGENE COLORS DIANIL COLORS 
VICTORIA SIZES AND SOAPS 


H. A. METZ & CO. 


New York, 122 Hudson St. 


Boston, 140-142 Oliver St. PHILADELPHIA, 104 Chestnut St. 







PROVIDENCE, 23 S. Main St. Cuicaco, 317 N. Clark St. 
CHARLOTTE, 210 S, Tryon St. ATLANTA, 1418 Empire Bldg. 
San Francisco, 580-582 Howard St. MonTrREAL, 170 McGill St. 


Laboratories, Newark, N. J. 


SOLI AGENTS IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR 
Farbwerke vorm. Meister, Lucius & Bruening 


Hoechst-on-Main, Germany 


Advice on 


PEROXIDE 
BLEACHING 


free to mills 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
New York 
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PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 
ANT FAWN TA 
IMON TREA L 


as nt 


Castor Oil our 
own make and 
Castor Oil Prod- 
ucts. Unsur- 
passed in quality. 

They are the 


standards, 


BOSSON @ LANE, 


MANUBPRACTURERS 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANT B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE (ultra bleaching process) 
TURKEY RED OIL OLO SOFFENE (superior cotton softener) 

SOLUBLE OILS CASTOR SOAP OIL 

OLEINE SIZING AND FINISHING COMPOUNDS 


Works and Main Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. (Suburb of Boston.) 











s) 
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KALLE & GO., incorporated 


Selling Agents for 


ANILINE COLORS 


Manufactured by 


KALLE & CO, A. C., Biebrich-on-the-Rhine, Cermany 
Main Office, 530-36 Canal St., New York. Branches, Boston, Providence, Phi'adelphia, Greensboro, N. C. 














Chlorazol Brilliant 


Blues 
Brightest Blues on the Market 


Aniline Colors 
Alizarine Colors 
Dyestuffs 


Chemicals 


F. E. Atteaux & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
















Cross Dye Blacks BX & RX. Cross Dye Yellow D. 
Cross Dye Browns 2R, 4R, 6R, D. 
Fast to Milling, Light and Cross Dyeing. 













Read Holliday & Sons, Limited 


11 Gold Street, New York, 





















Works : Branches : BOSTON, 176 Purchase St. 
Huddersfield, England. Boston, 125 Pearl St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Charlotte, N. C. Branches: 
Philadelphia, 107 N. 2d St. ; ; 
Toreate, Ont,, 23 Charch Sé. Montreal Gloversville Chicago 





AUTOGENE BLACK BEE 


Manufactured by 
The St. Denis Dyestuff and Chemical Company, Ltd., PARIS, FRANCE 
Originators of the Sulphur Color Industry 
AS REGARDS SHADE, DURABILITY AND COST OF DYEING, THE BEST 
SULPHUR BLACK EVER PRODUCED 


SAMPLES AND FULL PARTICULARS FROM 


Walter F. SyKes @ Co., Sole U.S. Agents 


Boston—113 Broad Street. New York -—-85 Water Street. Philadelphia —132 Chestnut Street 


For SULPHUR BLACK use 















MANUAL OF DYEING 


By KNECHT, RAWSON & LOEWENTHAL 











IN TWO VOLUMES ' 
. This splendid book which is acknowledged to be the most 
B RI IAN | N complete treatise ever published, has been out of print for a 
number of years anda new edition, revised and up to date, has 


just been published. Price $12.00. Express prepaid. 


LORD & NAGLE COMPANY, 144 Congress St., Boston. Mass. 










Produces level bloomy shades with 

a superb lustrous finish and handle. 

Unexcelled for finishing hosiery. 

Write for samples and quotations. 
SCHOLLER BROS. CO. 


3301 N. Amber St.. Phila., Pa. 
High Grade Soaps and Softeners. 












Duxbury’s 
English Calender Roll Papers 


For Embossing and Other Calenders. 


Chas. A. Johnson & Co. 


Sole Agents for America 


55-57 Franklin Street, - New York 
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BRANCHES 





Berlin Aniline Works sss. rrisdcpnis, chicago 


Main Office, 213-215 WATER ST., NEW YORK CITY Charlotte, Cincinnatl 


SPECIALTIES Manufacturers and Importers of 
Sulphur Blacks, Sulphur Blues, Sulphur 


Browns, Sulphur Greens, Sulphur Aniline and Alizarine 


Yellows, Indocyanines, Nerols 


Metachrome Colors 
Zambesi Black V and 2G CO LORS 







FARBENFABRIKEN OF ELBERFELD CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 
Alizarine, Aniline Colors and Dyestuffs 
117 Hudson Street, NEW YORK 
PROVIDENCE 











BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 














32 India St. 27 Pine St. g-11 No. Water St. 146 W. Kinzie St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. TORONTO, CANADA 
509-513 Trust Building 14 Front St., East 





INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO. 


Established 1816 Incorporated 1906 
Importers and Commission Merchants 


CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, ANILINES and DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 
46 Cliff Street, New York 


Boston: 220 Congress St. Philadelphia: 147 So. Front St. Chicago: g and 11 W. Michigan St. 


ALKALIES | All Strengths 
CAUSTIC SODA (4! Tests 


Also Modified forms of Soda for Special Work. 


Sole Agents For | Wing @ Evans, 


The Solway Process Co. | Incorporated 


7 > ws a d Detroit, Mich. . . 
en ae 22 William St. 


Brunner, Mond @ Co., Ltd. 
Northwich, England NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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© BRANCHES: 
Bischoff &z ( ; 229 N. Front St., Philadelphia. 
e . O. ’ 124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 


196 egg or St., ag - 
ia i 10 Weybosset St., Providence. 
451-453 Washington St., NEW YORK. qe Bt. Paul St., Montreal. 


PYROL COLORS FOR COTTON 


of every shade and description, absolutely fast to sunlight, fulling, acids, etc. 


Domingo Alizarine and Domingo Chrome Colors for Wool, 


dyeing either after the one bath method absolutely fast, or on chrome bottom. 


GEISENHEIMER & G0, | Aniline Salt and Oil, 


189 Front Street, NEW YORK, Aniline Colors. 


Chemical Works.Griesheim-Elektron. 
TANS A SPECIALTY. 
seat ea Oehler Works 
ranch oe hon Street, Boston, Mass. SULPHUR BLACKS, BLUES, BROWNS 


136 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. CHEMICALS 


Atlanta, Ga. 


ANILINE EXTRACTS 
COLORS E. M. THAYER & | CO. CHEMICALS ! 
4i1 Atlantic Ave. and 74 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. ; 












ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
100 William Street New York. i 

Sizing, Stiffening, Softening and Finishing Compounds, Glues, Gums, Dextrines, r 
Starches, China Clay, Bone Size and Grease, Soap, Tallow, Weighteners. ' 
EVERYTHINC IN SIZINGS, Etc. SAMPLES MATCHED. HICH CRADE COODS. i 
: 


Jetsey City,N.J- Boston THE SEYDEL MFC. CO. Philadelphia Atlanta, Ga. 


Sizing Compounds Kemco Disinfectant 
Finishing Compounds Kemco Disinfectant Powders 
Soaps and Softeners Kemco Disinfectant Soap 
Bleaching Materials Textile Chemicals 






















































Used by the Largest Hosiery and Dyeing Plants 
in the Country 











TURnisuaanaryg? 


FOR SOFTENING 
AND FINISHING 


FAST BLACK HOSIERY, 
COTTON, ETC. 


n|YCERINE™“aK 


MARK 


ami 


SOFTENING AND FINISHING 


COTTON GOODS 


Dyed with 


SULPHUR COLORS. 






Glyco - Develope 


For Intensifying the Colors 









Resolvent Compound, Olive Oil, Bleached Turkey Red Oil, Soluble Oil and Cream Softener 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY —— 


BROAD AND LEHIGH AVENUE 
Ture O. F. ZURN CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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USE THE BEST 

SAVE WooD PRESERVATIVE KNOWN MANY 

YOUR CARBOLINEUM AVENARIUS TEXTILE 

VATS, con amend te loiLnaeioe ete Ace MEN 


Satisfactory results. [ts quality never changes. 


FLOORS, Use it to save on your repair expenses for floors, ATTEST 


trestles, vats, etc. It gives them longer life. 


TRESTLES | carouneuw wooo preserving co., 187 Frankiin st..newvork | ITS VALUE 


LARGE TANK WORK A SPECIALTY 


Send for catalog. 





Established 1849. 


The A. T. Stearns Lumber Co., Boston 


AMOS H. HALL, SON & CO., 


Established 1868. 


Cedar Vats and Tanks 


Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for 
Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, etc. 


2915-2933 North Second St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 







Down Town Office, 140 Chestnut St., Corner Second. 
Hours from 12 to 1. 


WATER iiteeeD 


Our experience in purifying water 














Reliance 
=| Hot Plate 
a Press 

, For Hosiery and 
Underwear 


Trade. 


For price and particu- 
lars address 


Mee CHARLES HART 


_ "= Hedge and Brown Sts. 
Frankford, Phila., Pa. 
















for all purposes extends over many 


years and — Countries. 













We make free of cost, analysis of 


wri 


water and recommendations for its 












proper treatment. 












Write for information and list of users 






of our apparatus 










American Water Softener Co., 
1003 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 
**A LABORER CAN OPER E THE AMERIC AN’? 
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G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CEDAR AND CYPRESS 
TANKS AND VATS 
For Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing. 
Reservoir Tanks of any Capacity or Shape for 
Sprinkler Systems and all purposes. 


















‘aumer 


a: 
L 

















=e Office 1429 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


1 GYPRESS LUMBER GO. | TANKS and VATS 


Cedar, Cypress and Pine 


TANKS 


OF ALL KINDS 

















SR For Dyers, Bleack- 
ers, Tanneries and 


Factories at 


Apalachicola, Fla. 





General Factory 


Purposes. 









Ir 





and Vats 


z and ; { ae a ag ft as © 
Boston, Mass. re > H 7 
{ Reservoir Tanks 
‘  / Sprinkler Tanks rm 
4, Hh : 
K \ Special Tubs 


Steel Towers 


o ae ere 


PS ae we. OO ETT 


For Elevating 


Tanks to any 











i 
; Height. 

WE} iiicecdl If 

New England Tank and Tower Co. 





112 High Street, Boston, Mass. — 













— 


Leaves yarn in beautiful condition— 
Bailey's Cold Air Drying System 


Yarn dried by this system is much softer, winds 
and weaves better, shows less percentage of waste 
and the colors develop better. In use in over 
two hundred mills. Simple, effective, inexpen- 
sive. Investigate its merits for your profits 
sake. Where great capacity is wanted my 
hot air system is unequalled. 


Dye Sticks, Bry Poles, Fans, Trucks for Yarn Dryers and Dye Houses. 


FRANK BAILEY, Pores cesst proc, comden Co. Nd 
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Make Your Bleach out of Salt Water. 


The cut represents our passa,ze 


Apr. 1910 








type Electrolyzer producing in 8 


hrs. the equivalent of 50 lbs. of 
chloride of lime, operating under 
110 or 220 DC, and nothing is 
used but salt-water and electric- 
ity. The liquid produced is uni- 
form in strength, and goods 


bleached are stronger and better 





in feel and color. 


IS NOT AN UNTRIED THING 
having many years ago passed the experimental stage. We have sold Electrolyzers 
> J @ é . . 
to many of the large Knitting Mills, both hosiery and underwear, and so far are 


not aware of any purchaser not being thoroughly satisfied. ‘There is absolutely no 






question about its merits. 
Write, giving amount of lime used daily, current available, with costs. 
We make machines of special construction for any purpose. 


The National Laundry Machinery Co. Dayton, O., U. S. A. 










Waters Dyeing Machine 


This cut shows anew and useful machine patented 
D. F. Waters for the dyeing of any color on 
orsted, Woolen, Cotton and Merino Yarns. 















you size or finish your goods, 


you strip your goods, 


DIASTAFOR 


can show 


ADVANTAGES 


from standpoint of economy 
as well as quality of fabric. 


The American Diamalt Co. 


















Being successfully operated by some of the largest 
manufacturers in the country, 

The saving of labor will more than pay for a 
machine in a few months. 

Capacity 2,000 lbs. a day per man. 

Machine can be seen in operation at oer time at 
my plant where I have 13 in operation all the time. 













Riverside, - - - Cincinnati, Ohio 
Room 87 Essex Bld., opp. South Sta., Boston D. F, WATERS. 
1091 Drexel Bld., - - » Philadelphia 53 and 55 Wister St., GERMANTOWN, 






PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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FRIEDBERGER-AARON [ViFG. (70. 


LEADING MANUFACTURERS 


Braids ana Edgings 


FOR TRIMMING 


Ladies’ Ribbed Underwear 








OUR | Correct Goods ! 


MOTTO: | Right Prices | 
Prompt Deliveries 





Mills: Germantown, Philadelphia 


Post Office Address, 
Logan Station, Philadelphia 
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Wildman Mfg. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gircular Rib Knitting Machinery 
AUTOMATIC STOP MOTIONS 
ELECTRIC CLOTH CUTTERS 


~~ 








~ WILDMAN" 
Chainless RIBBERS for Hosiery 


With Automatic Attachments for 
Striping, Splicing, Selvage Welt and a 
TWO-SPEED DRIVE 
To Increase and Improve the Product 


WILDMAN AUTOMATIC STOP MOTIONS 


L- 
A 


WiILDMAN 


Plain and Automatic Machines 


For Underwenrr, Union Suits, Sweater 
Coats, Knitted Skirts, etc. 
Established Reputation for Large Production, Quality 
of Fabric, Durability and Economy of Operation, 
Tilustrated Descriptive Catalogue. 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


BUILT BY 


SCHUBERT & SALZER 
CHEIINITZ, GERMANY 


Largest Manufacturers of all Classes of Hosiery Machines 


ak tk > roa 
oy Vo 





Best constructed and most productive machines in the market for the manufacture 
of Full-Fashioned Hosiery in Cotton, Lisle or Silk in all gauges, from 14 to 32 
needles to the inch, from 12 to 24 sections. 

Split-Sole, Plaiting, 2, 3 or 4 Color Striping 


Single or Double Lace Attachment. 


Also: New Jacquard Lace Hosiery Machines. 
Ribframes Winders 


REFERENCES :—All the leading manufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery 
in this country. 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE: 
OTTO WALTHER, 507 Bourse, Philadelphia 
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David Richter, Inc. 


were the first machine builders in Chemnitz, Germany, to construct 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


upon the Cotton princeple and which since their introduction 
have never been excelled by any other machine builder, be it 
in construction or production. Built in all gauges and for 
any material, cotton, wool, lisle or silk. 


Edward Dubied & Co. 


Couvet, Switzerland, 


Leading Manufacturers of 


Flat Knitting Machines 


For Hand and Power, Full Automatic, Etc. 
Best constructed and most productive machines on the mar- 


ket for manufacturing sweaters, gloves, sporting goods, etc. 


Acknowledged by experts, users and 
judges to be 


‘The Best.” 


Machines can be seen in operation. 


Flat Rib Cuff Machines, improved cotton system. Double Rib Warp Looms. 
Warp Knitting Machines. Lace Machines. Winders. Standard Overseams. 


E. 0. Spindler, Agent 


Rooms 520-521 350 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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THE GROSSER KNITTING MACHINE CO. 


MAX NYDECCER 


Wool Exchange, 260 W. Broadway, New York. 
All Special Machines for Any Article That Is Knit 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


System G. Hilscher, Chemnitz, Saxony . 









= . 
BrAvavwd SS 





18 Section ‘*COTTON HILSCHER”’ 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1900 


GROSSER Flat Hnitting Machines 
For HAND Power or FULLY AUTOMATIC Power 
MACHINES. Most productive and best machines for 
Sweaters, Jackets, blouses, Wool Hosiery, Gloves, Mit- 
tens, Sporting Goods in Plain, Fancy and Jacquard Work, 
Shaker Articles, etc. large stock on hand. Power 
Machines to be seen in operation. 


CIRCULAR FRENCH FRAMES 
C. Terrot Séhne, Cannstatt, Wiirt, famous builders of the 
best Circular Frame for Finest Underwear, Fleece I inings, 
Gloves, Special 4-jour (openwork) Fabrics, etc. 
RASHEL MACHINES [Double Rip Warp Knitting Machines.] 


For Fancy Goods in largest variety, Shawls, Capes, Caps, Borders, Fringes, Lace Work, etc., in silk, wool, : 
cotton. ie 


The LOOPER THAT LOOPS! E 


Two thread lock stitch machine with reliable trimmer and rave.ler producing indestructible, flat 





Machine for Full Fashioned Hosiery, Silk, Cotton, Wool, etc 
Numerous Patents Covering Special Improvements 


































elastic seam. 

No hosiery or Under- 

wear plant up to date f 
without this machine. : 


DIAMOND 
OVERSEAMERS 
for all classes of selvage 
goods, Full Fashioned § 
Hosiery, Underwear, etc. 
FINISHING 
MACHINES 
for Knit Goods of all 
styles. 
WINDERS 


for finest yarns. 


Information, Samples and 
Specifications at Your 
Disposition 
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Higher To Reduce Cost of Production Higher 
Speed _ by Increasing Output of Operators ficiency 
USE 


Multiple Needle Machines 


For all Multiple Needle Operations, whether for Ornament or for Service, where it 
is desired to have a plurality of parallel rows of stitching, needles spaced as desired 


Yielding Bottom 
Presser Foot 


to be used 


a a 


Special Fittings 
and Attach- 
where different aaa ie. 
thicknesses of ee os BPTI ‘ eh = Numerous 
Fabric are being | ¥% # s me | ; 

Stitched e ie Oy A el Mii ii wit LOS ai 
Simultaneously [9 e777’ heim Nae hii Ie yy ; 


Greater ee - 00 24 ees Gauge 
: = titching Front Facings to Shirts 
Sisaplicity One Operation 


Union Special Machine Company 


BRANCHES HOME OFFICE AND WORKS BRANCHES 


96 South St., Boston, Mass. 3600 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 731 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
50 E. Main St., Amsterdam, N. Y. 806 Main St., Cincinnati, Oh 


51 Mohawk St., Cohoes, N. Y. GENERAL EASTERN OFFICE 1507 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
776 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, Can. 63-65 Bleecker St., N. Y. City 684 Mission St., San Francisco 


Greater 
Durability 


Increase in Production of 30 to 60% 
By Using the Climax High-Speed Attachment 


on any make of circular rib knitting machines. 

Interchangeable expansion hosiery stamp. 

Automatic stop motion for double knee rib frames. Transfer cup. 
Flat knitting machines equipped with 


Cli max Improved Power motion | Automatic take up | Chain saving device 


Metal stand | Automatic racking | Automatic stop motion 
Manufactured by the 


Climax Machine Co., 1753 N. Howard St., Phila., Pa. 
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CHARLES COOPER 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT. 


nitting | 
achinery 


Flat and Circular Rib, both Spring 
Needle, 


| Circular Spring Needle Machines, Lead or Trick Cylinder Spring Needle Circu- 
| Rib Top Machine. | Mac ’ . ck Cy linder, | lar Plain Body 


Spring Needle Cylinder 
Rib=-Top Machines 


For making Cuffs, Drawer Bottoms and Shirt Borders. 








and Latch 





Plain Circular 





Spring and Latch [ 
Knitting Needles, 

Burr Wheels, Burr 
Blades, Sinkers, Nae Gee 


| , Et ESS 
Spring Needles. a Jacks, Etc. 


COLLARETTE ATTACHMENT. 


AMERICAN FUROPEAN 
REPRESENTATIVE. REPRESENTATIVE. 




















G. H. ROGERS, FELIX LEDERER. 
55 So. Pine Ave., Albany, N. Y. Ix/4 Schubertgasse, Nr. 22, Vienna, Austria. 
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EXCELSIOR KNITTING 
MACHINE MFG. CO. 


Meadow and Washington Streets 
ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
BUILDERS OP 


Full Automatic Knitters 


With or 


wee Transferring Device 







ALL SIZES AND GAUGES, 2 1-4 INCH TO 4 INCH 


Circular Knitting Machine 


Plain or Full Automatic 


with stop motions complete. 


4 to 24 Feeds 


FOR RIBBED UNDERWEAR 
Automatic Racking and Striping Machines for Sweaters, 


Cardigans, Collarettes, Cuffs and Anklets. 


THE WELL KNOWN 
ABEL WINDERS, SEAMERS 
| and LOOPERS 
, ; a ARE ALSO BUILT BY US 
Z =| LEIGHTON MACHINE CO., 
: Manchester, N. H. 
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A. Ww. ALLEN | WE QTREDIGK (0. 
wi . ~ yebitiiiel deeics eursec. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


6 SPINDLES UP 
The best winder on the market. If you are 
not using one or more try one. 


5122 Wakefield St., Germantown, Philada. 
BUILDER OF 


Circular Rib Knitting 
MACHINERY 


For making Ribbed Underwear, Com- 
bination Suits, Sweaters, Cuffs, Shirt 
Borders, Hosiery, etc. Correct Construc- 
tion, Excellence and Durability. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


I d Ed ; M iss QUALITY OF FABRICS AND PRODUCTION 
4uace an 4, in acnhine 
. Bis UNEXCELLED 
Also Textile and Special Machinery 


Rib Knitting Frames NYE & TREDICK co. 
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The ‘‘RAVLWIND’”’ Saves Hosiery Manufacturers 
$2. to oe, a Week on Each Looping Machine 


{ It does away with hand 
i i ravelling and winding, and 
is entirely automatic. Has 
increased the production as 
much as 40%, 

The ‘Ravlwind’’ folder 
gives other facts that 
will surprise you— 
send for it. 





Arguto Oilless 
Bearing Co., 





Wayne Junction, Phila, Pa. 


: Wises ©. Se 
: * 9 MAKER OF 
——_ Bryne Form Boards 


Best Workmanship. 









oF EVERY VARIETY. 





You Will Increase Output 


and 


Decrease Your Expenses 
By Using Our High Speed 


Rib Knitting Machinery 


Our latest models will cause fewer seconds, 
less breakage of needles, less jar, wear and 
tear, than machinery designed for lower speed. 

While effecting this saving, it decreases 
your production cost and so increases your 
profit. 


The same economies result from the use of 
our Stripping and Designing Machines for 
Fancy Golf Stockings, Bathing Suits, Sweat- 
ers, Toques, Toboggan Caps, Skirts, etc. 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
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Ribbed Hosiery and Underwear Makers 


You Can Double Your Present Production 
Without Adding New Machinery 


fill your orders in half the time now required—do in 6 months as 
much work as you now turn out in 12, by using the mew patented 


Double Acting Attachment for Ribbers 


It makes good Ribbers better; reduces the necessary space; is 
built on the interchangeable plan. We can change over WILDMAN, 
BRINTON, or Scott & WILLIAMS machines. 

Secure this Double-Acting Attachment and increase your out- 


put 50%. 


Tests prove our claims. 


Machines exhibited and sold by 


James Taylor 


Dealer in New and Second Hand Knitting Machinery 


121 Arch Street, 


TRADE 


Our claims cannot be proven 
by an advertisement. 


This can be done only by 
YOU in an actual test. 


Is it not to your interest to 
make it? 


Sales in 1909 the largest in the 
history of the Company and not 
without reason. 
CLAIMS: 

Highest Sustained Speed. 

Lowest Maintenance Cost. 

Perfect Stitches. 

Largest Production. 

Noiseless. 

No Vibration. 

An Investment—Not an Expense. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 
SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Chief Office: 658 Broadway, N. Y. 


Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., Ltd. 


London Paris Nottingham Milan Dresden 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 
HIGH SPEED LOCKSTITCH MACHINE 


Indispensable to Manufacturers of 


Shirt Waists, 
Wrappers 
Millinery 
Shirts 
Pajamas, 


Dressing Sacks, Skirts, Muslin Underwear 

Petticoats Infants’ Wear Cloaks 

Veilings Neck Wear Sheets and Pillow 

Collars and Cuffs Clothing Cases 
Ruffling, 


Tucking 
and for finishing KNIT UNDERWEAR 


3,509 to 4,000 Perfect Stitches Per Minute where Factory Conditions Permit 
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THE INVINCIBLE 


Full Automatic K-zitter 
The machine that stands for 


QUALITY OF PRODUCT 


Jenckes Knitting Machine Co. 


Suct 








“ESSOR TO 






KNITTING MACHINE DEPARTMENT OF 


E, JENCKES MFc. Co. 


Pawtucket, R. L 


Philadelphia Office, 633 Arch Street. 












FAST 


The Merrow sure 


High Speed Overseaming, Overedging _ 
and Scallop Stitch Machines are Light Running 


OUR STYLE 60 MACHINE for Trime 
ming and Overseaming in one Ope 
eration produces the strongest, best 
Seam and does it with the greatest 
economy. 













USE STYLE 18 for Horse Blankets. 
STYLE 17 or 22 for Bed Blankets. 
STYLE 35 B SHELL, for Necks and 
Fronts of Rib Goods, produces the 
most showy, substantial finish. 

Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


.THE MERROW MACHINE CO, BA8trord. 


Knickerbocker Building, Sixth and Arch Sts., Phila. 467 Broadway, cor. Grand St.,N.Y. 237 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 
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WOLFGANG RICHTER, 522 North 4th St, Phila., Pa. 


Builder of, 


FULL FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINES 


constructed in 

any guage for any 
material. lor further 
particulars address above. 


Expense-Reducing 
Knitting Machinery 


Hosiery, Underwear, Sweaters, 
Toques, etc. 


You can economize on production costs 
by using our 


Improved Automatic Ribber 
Fult Automatic Knitter 


Estimates Furnished for Complete Equipments 
Send for Particulars. 


H. Brinton Co. 


213-215 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Established 1870, — Incorporated 1890. 


CRANE M’F’G. Co. 


LAKEPORT, N. H. 


Manufacturers of 


Spring and Latch Needle Machines 
for both rib and _  0»plain work, 


producing a great variety of fabrics. Patent remov- 


able hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 


Fender Boards 


Medale awarded at Pans and Melbourne Expositions. 


Apr. 1910 


GENERAL MACHINE WORKS 
YORK, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


Ribbers 


for Hosiery, Un- 
derwear and 
Gloves. Splic- 
ers and Sleevers 


We carry a large 
stock of needles and 
can supply your wants 
promptly. We are pre- 
pared to cut cylinders 
and dials promptly and 
accurately. We de- 

velop and market 
new ideas for any 
one. Your inquir- 
ies will be appre- 
ciated. 


Knit Glove Manufacturers 


If you want to be up to date, ask us for 
particulars of this machine. Indorsed by 
leading manufacturers. 


James Leckie & Son, 
821 N 13th Street, Phila, Pa. 
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If You Want 


Largest Production 
For Least Money 


Write 


~ Geo. D. Mayo 
Machine Co. 


Laconia, N. H. 


















“THE BANNER” 


Hemphill’ Latest 


A FULL AUTOMATIC 
MACHINE 


Specially adapted to 











Manufac- 
UU m ture Hose 
with Linen 
or Mercer- 
ized heel or 
toe. 

Also for 


Plaited 





















ee a Goods 
— — > wan ; | * nd 
Le Faateymee WOK 
Rew coke 7 9 High Splice 
: 3 aye 2 i 
Aimee Latest - 


Double Sole 








ea, Simplest 
iy Best 


Largest 
Production 













More Yarn 
Changes 













Highest 
Speed 


Simplest 





Least 
Repairs 







MAYO’S 


New Full Automatic Knitter 


Produces a Superior Quality 
of Work. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Hemphill Mfg. Co. 


131 Clay Street, PAWTUCKET, R. I. 










PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 


Knickerbocker Bldg., Cor. Sixth and Arch Sts. 
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“NATIONAL” 


Stands for 










FINEST GAUGES 
| BEST FABRIC 
LARGEST 
PRODUCT ON 


Greatest Va- 
,riety of Laces 
Maand Novelties. 











Allautomatic. 


Lowest Cost 
for 
Operating 









Also 


Machinery, 
Overedge, 
Crochet and 
Shell Stitch. 


















KNITTER CO. 


1028 Susquehanna Averue 


We are the Oldest Manufacturers 


of this Design of Spring Needle Knitting 
Machine in this Country 




















40 years’ experience 


Do not be misled by 
people who became 
manufacturers in 1903 
without any previous 
experience who are 
trying to represent 
that they are the old- 
est manufacturers. In- 
, vestigate. Calland see 
our fine gauge work. 


Robt. W. Gormly & Co. 
Troy, N. Y. 


Our 40 Gauge Work 
excels all others 
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Rib Knitting 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, | 
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The New Boss 


“fF Seamless 
Knitter 


Do you want 
the biggest pro- 
duction with the 
least menders, for 
the least money ? 
If so, write to the 
Boss Knitting Ma- 
Works for 
There is no cyl- 









chine 
their circular with full directions. 
inder to be handled. We use only one cylinder 
and transfer device for. half hose or ladies’ 
This machine beats them all. 
plicity and durability. 
minute. 


hose. 
Ilas no equal for sim- 
Makes 300 revolutions per 
Built in sizes from 2'4 to 54; from 40 to 
224 needles. Automatic in heeland toe. It is the 
strongest built knitter on earth. 


Send fur prices and particulars. 


THE BOSS KNITTING MACHINE WORKS, 


Cor. Elm and Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. 


“Acme xa" Hemphill’ 


SEAMLESS HOSIERY 


Knitting Machines 


built by 


Acme Knitting Machine & 
Needle Company 
Franklin, N. H. 


Answer all purposes in the most re- 
liable, up-to-date, and economical 
manner. Write us for full particulars. 















Manufacturers like our 
Latch Needles 








because we make a superior grade of 
needles. 


Philadelphia Office, Knickerbocker Bldg. 
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STANDARD MACHINES 
FOR HOSIERY MAKING 


The STANDARD F, with 
attachments, can make any 
and all of these fabrics: 
Plain Goods 
Plaited Work 
Three Color Stripes 
Tipped Heel and Toe 
White Foot 
Changed Heel and Toe 
Garter Top 
Loopers Slack Course 


Most Stockings—Best Fabrics—Long- 
est Life 


Standard Machine Company 


OFFICE AND SHOW ROOMS 


330-348 North 12th St., Philadelphia 


We Are the Oldest Manufacturers 
IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Of Circular Spring Needle Loop-Wheel Knitting Machinery. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO.,Troy,N.Y. 


We submit the or extract from the sworn testimony 
of R. W. Gormly, in U ircuit Court, Northern District of 
New York, in equity, No. b 764: 


Cross Question 123. How long have you been a manufactur- 
e: uf knitting machines ? Answer. I started in this business 
about the middle of May, 1900. 


Tompkins 
Knitter 


This design was adopted. in 
1875. 
BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 
in 1846, before 

ROBERT W.GORMLY 

Was born, according to his 
testimony in the case 

above cited. 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


Full Automatic 
Knitters 


For Ladies’, Half Hose and Footing, 


also for 


Ladies’ Split Sole and 


Lace Hose 
Full Fashioned Legger and Heeler for Full 
Fashioned Hose. 


Measure lengths like a Rib Frame. 


Panton & O'Neill 


537-41 North Third Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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Ghe L A M LEADER OF KNITTERS 


‘Original and Still the Best. 





Most widely used ; being operated in 
every civilized country in the world. 
For description, prices, etc., see 
catalogue. 


Circular Machines, a i Te 


Rib Top and 
Seaming Machines. 


Lamb Knitting SS 


Machine Company, 


P.O. Box, 5888, io —maaimasnca Falls, Mass. 
J. E. WOODHEAD, 10) 22d St 
I iv SEN HORN, Room 505, Wool Exchanve Yew Vo-* 


NTT 















We Lead in the Industry of Knitting Machines. 


130,000 Knitting Machines in use all over 
the Universe 


CLAES & FLENTJE 


Nuhihausen Thr., Germany 

(Largest Knitting Machine Factory in the World) 
Our knitting machines are far superior to any 
other in simplicity and construction. They 
give a higher production than any other on the 
market. 

Machines for all kinds of plain and fancy 
knit goods by hand and full automatic by power. 

The cut represents our newly patented fully 
automatic left and left power machine for pro- 
ducing fancy stitches that formerly could only 
be produced by hand. 

For full particulars, needles and supplies for 
all kinds of knitting machines, write to 


Ainslie Knitting [Machine Co, 
281 Ainslie Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 



















are . ‘ ee Pn Se: = a a sae Y 
era ae ages TREY AA Lh Da ap cae 


a eal at Ch tl Lhe a id S 





ANNOUNCE IMENT .- 


H. ALBAN LUDWIG, Chemnitz, Saxony 


MANUFACTURER OF THE FAMOUS LUDWIC’S FULL 
FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINES SYSTEM COTTON) 
HAS OPENED TEMPORARY OFFICE 


260 West Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


(Wool Exchange Building) 


LOUIS HIRSCH, = Sole Representative for U.S. 
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OVER 1,900 PAYNE WINDERS IN USE 


By Hosiery Manufacturers, 
Wind for Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 





improved 


Upright  Spoolers, 


To Spool from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin. 


Doubling Spoolers for 
doubling 2, 3, or more 
ends into one. 


Upright Quillers, Quill} 
from Cop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 

Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 

Warp, Spool, Spooler, Guid 
Bolsters and Stops Made an 
Repaired at Short Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., 


(Est. 1865. Inc. 1903.) 


Office, 102 Broad Street, Pawtucket, R. I. 
GEO. W. PAYNE Prest. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y. and Treas. 


American Raveller Company 


PHILMON'T, N- Ye 


MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES OF 


High Speed, Elastic Stitch Sewing and Trimming Machines 


Also ravelling machines 
for making knit under- 
wear and hosiery full 


fashioned. 


2 line and twin needle } 
machines for fancy 
stitching. 


The Firsching Cuff Cutter Eureka Fire Hose 


hike is noted as the 
' Tf only machine that THE BEST FIRE HOSE MADE. 
. can cut close to 
A the welt and at 7 
the same tim: J For use in 
prevent § cutting ; 


it. It is simple Cotton Mills 
to operate. It ‘ ’ 
doesn’t require a 


skilled operator Woolen Mills 


and it will do the . 
work better than ee and Factories. 
it can possibly be ores e 
done byhand. ~ ; Seamless Woven and 
Knitting Machine Specialties; Cloth Cutting Ma- Bs és A Rubber lined ah REKA 
chines, Embossing Machines, Collarette Cutting and PEERLESS JACKE, am COTTON HOSE, has no 
ae Machines, ce “4 Neck Marking ; > equal. Send for circu, 
Machines, Cloth Turning Machines, Horizontal and Ver- lar and testim« 
tical Drying Machines, Lace Measuring Clocks and (ee ee.) ee 


Button Hole Spacers. Awarded Gold Medal at the St. Louis Exposition, 1904. 


J. A. FIRSCHING, EUREKA FIRE HOSE MEG. CO. 
22-28 John Street, UTICA, N. Y. 13 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 
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HEPWORTH & CO’S 


Patent Single-Stitch 


Looping Machine 
Needle working from the inside, avoiding the 
breaking of needles and points and picking up 
the metal. 
Single and Double Stitch or Both Combined. 
JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO., 
N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher St 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Th CRAWFORD 


HOLLOW STEAM 


PLATE PRESS 


For Knitor Woolen Coods 
















Patent Loopers 


Single, double and two thread 
Stitch, 


with the 
Patent Raised 
or 


















The most reliable machine of the 
kind on the warket. 


PRESS PAPERS and FENDERS 
Spence & RIDEOUT 


Stre — Points. 










Manufac- 
uring Co., 
Cohoes, N. Y. 



















Successors to 
i J.J. CRAWFORD & SON 
Estat NASHUA, N.H. 











ished 1868 


BOARDS FOR FAST BLACK DYEF 


Hosiery 
Boalt, 






In comparison with other machines (for use on knit 
goods, ribbed, flat and fleeced lined underwear) this 
machine will save you 50¢ through increased production 
und decreased expenses of your Finishing Department. 


BREAKS NO BUTTONS 


It is adjustable to all grades, and gives a finer finish 
than that obtained on any other machine. 


Capacity of smallest size 600 dozen per day. 
Write for details and references. 
The Consolidated n.s.«.L.m. Company 


Saugatuck, Conn. 


Sole Manufacturers and owners of all rights, patterns 
and patents of the J. W. Craw Laundry Machinery Co. 
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TRY OUR “SUPERIOR” OR|. 
SUNKEN RIVET-HEAD NEEDLES | | Standard Latch Needles 


They will save you money. EXCELSIOR NEEDLE CO., 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 
The Largest Manufacturers of Machine Needles in 
Vorld. 





WM. COREY CoO., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine Longer Wear. : Better Work. 
Less Mending. Fewer Seconds. 


Latch Needles Senees Siibas Rivet? 


Agents 


MANCHESTER NM ud C. B. Barker & Co., Ltae 42 W.15th St., New York. 
3 7 . 


Manufacturers’ Supplies Co., 418 Arch St., Phila. 


C. Shawl, 414 Polk St., San Francisco, Cal. 
J.C. Strittmatter, 2a Calle de San Francisco No. 9, 
City of Mexico, Mexico. 
The best Hosiery Needles in the = I + IV ES CO. 
market. Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Manufactured by 


WARDWELL NEEDLE CO., Lakeport, N. H. SPRING KNITTING NEEDLES 


WM. BREEDON’S SON, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


Spring Knitting Needles Long Elastic sen? + Soft Flat 


AND BURR BLADES OF ALL KINDS. Stitches 
AMSTERDAM, - ™. YW. 


KEYSTONE LATCH NEEDLE Co 
JOHN C EGLY, MarR. = 
MANUFACTURERS OF Unequalled for finishing Sweaters » ee Peane. Sewing 
in Sleeves with Loops on. For Knit Gloves, etc. 
Patent and Regular Latch Needles " 
Needles for all mats “ et Ne Mach SAVES TIME—TROLBLE—LABOR 
Keystone Spring Bottom Needles forall makes of Knitting Machines | write § CHARLES H. BRIDOUX & CO. 
543 W. Lehigh Avenue, Philaceiphia, Pa. 312-320 N. May Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Special Needles made to order. now 


The Continental Datch Reedle Company. 


Manufacturers of the BEST GERMAN NEEDLE on the Market. 
RIVETS GUARANTEED. Samples on application. SPRING NEEDLES A SPECIALTY. 


{20-122 LIBERTY STREET, - - - - - - - - NEW YORK. 
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McCormick Turbines 


both Cylinder and Wicket Gate, giving ENORMOUS 
power are used in hundreds of textile mills throughout the 
world. 


We make a specialty of designing turbines to meet 
the requirements of the public. 


We build Francis turbines in spiral flumes to 
operate under high heads. 


42000 H. P. in Vertical Shaft turbines now In the course 
of erection to operate 10 umbrella type generators in 
power plant of Chattanooga & Teunessee River Power Co. 

Chicago Office, 644 Am. Trust Bldg. 
Boston Office, 176 Federal St. 


S. MORGAN SMITH COMPANY, York, Pa., U.S.A. 





C-W Small Motors 


Although we build large genera- 
tors, yet one of our most important 
specialties is small motors, direct 
and alternating current. See Bul- 
Tue Celebrated Form L Motor. letins 118Y and 115Y. 
















Crocker-Wheeler Co., Ampere, N. J. 





Water Wheel Governors 


Or: compensating type more fully meets 


the needs of Textile Mills than any 

other. This is due to its being the only 
successful quick acting, mechanical, governor 
and its perfect control of large as well as 
small changes. 1500 of this type in use in 
mills and electric power plants. 


Woodward Governor Co., Rockford, Ill. 


UNT-McCORMICK WATER TURBINES 


CYLINDER or BALANCE GATE CASING 
Highest Efficiency, Greater Power, 
Easy and Quick Regulation, 
Steady Motion, Durability. 
Steel Penstocks a Speciality. 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 


ORANCE, MASS. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 70 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 
See our Woolen Machinery advertisement on page 47. 
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SmitH & FuRBUSH MACHINE Co. 


HANCOCK & SOMERSET STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Jack Bobbin Winder Circular No. 17A 


JACK BOBBIN WINDER No, 106A 


AUTOMATIC ADJUSTABLE 
BOBBIN BUILDER SPOOL CREEL 


For perfectly shaped, to receive Jack Spools 
hard, firm bobbins of different lengths 


REVOLVING TUBULAR WINDING and TENSION FALLERS 


Decreases friction and permits absolute control of hardest twisted 
or tenderest yarn, also prevents snarling or breakage of threads 
and this results in an extensive increase of production. 


LARGE BALANCE WHEEL 


to stop spindles, gradually preventing over running of the spools. 


We build our BOBBIN WINDERS with as many spindles and 
of such guage as may be required. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR No. 17A 
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SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO., 


Hancock & Somerset Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


} 


Lumpers; Rag and Carpet Heavy and Durable, for Wool } 
PICKERS } Shredders; Rag, Burr, Wool and MULES } oe we eee os 


; , Waste Yarn. 
Fearnaught Pickers. 


WILLOW { Square Box and Cone Willows TWISTERS ! Plain and Fancy Twisters for 


) and Dusters. | Flake Loop or Bourette Yarn. 


‘For carding cotton and woolen A atic Jack Bobbin TIuilders: 
GARNETT 4 waste clippings, etc, also for BOBBIN I Adjustable : c ro ae a 
MACHINES manufacturing batting or felts WINDER } jengih spools. 


| for Comforts and Mattresses. 


i i daceaial Cc ( Copper Cylinder Warp Dressers 
EREDS § Stl Fesdefor noel, worsted,cotton,or | WARPING { Copper Cylinder, Warp, Dresser 
“i jute, aiso ame ACKS, DiaMircs, anc . : , wis ae 

/ Apperleys for Cards. MACHIN- 4 Beamers; Section Warp Mills; 


; ; ; . ERY | Warp Mills; Dresser Spoolers 
METALLIC ( ee aoe ae - _ P. a | for worsted or wool. 
4 Stripping fFreec \olis for ards 
BREASTS { and Garnett Machines. Floor, Traverse and Portable 


CARD § Woolen, Worsted, Cotton Waste GRINDERS | Grinders for Cards, Garnetts or 


) and Shoddy Cards. Rag Pickers, 
Machinery for Manufacturing Rewoven Bagging from Old Gunny Bagging. 
SPECIAL CIRCULARS FURNISHED FOR EACH MACHINE. 
LOOK ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THIS PAGE. 


Proctor Drying Machines Fire Proof 


satya BUILT of METAL 


Apron troubles overcome by 
the Interlocking Chain Conveyor 


It needs no adjustment 


Address Dept. E. 


Hosiery Dryers 


Conveyor Separate from Dryer 


Philadelphia Textile Machinery Company 


Hancock and Somerset Streets PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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CELL DRIER MACHINE CO. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


BOSTON OFFICE, Stone and Webster Building, 147 MILK STREET 


The New Type Horizontal Cell Drier 


~ — oe 


YOUR PROFIT mes ADDING YOUR NAMI 


REEVES PULLEY CO., COLUMBUS, IND.. U.S.A. 





Foster Machine Company 


Builders of 


Cone and Tube Winders 


Office and Works at 


Westfield, . Massachusetts 


HYGROSSO Humidified and 


Motor Drive —— ° 
Purified Air 


Belt Drive 


uced by centrifugal force. 


TE! Vv ipor prod 

» enclosed chamber to be cleaned. 
ressors of pressure pumps. 

, strong, durable and economical to 


Apparatu i results fully guaranteed. 


JOHN W. FRIES oa wae : ; 
lhe Griscom-SpencerCo. 


45 Lafayette Street, New York 
emonstration at Textile Exhibitors Association, 
Boston, April 25th-30th 90 \\ est Stree Ne \\ ‘ Ork 


Walworth Manufacturing Co., 


HIGH PRESSURE 


VALVES ano FITTINGS 


“Walmanco” Pipe Flanges 
“Never Stick” Blow-off Cocks, Mill Supplies. 


CENERAL OFFICES: 
NIASS. 


BOSTON, 


Building. 


PE DERAL S’TREE’T, 


New York Office: Park Row 


izfs 


JUL 13 1927 








